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Labour Conference 


NY fears that may have existed to the effect that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference was in danger of becoming a stereo- 
typed assembly, resting upon its honours and unapproachable by the 
winds of progress from without, must have been dispersed by the 
exceedingly active and at times almost dramatic movement of 
the Session which was held in Geneva from 19 May to 10 June of 
this year. Evidently the last word on the machinery and organisa- 
tion of this Conference cannot yet be said : it is showing itself to 
be elastic, but to possess already a certain resistance to change — 
perhaps a certain inertia — which is the characteristic of institu- 
tions of longer tradition than it possesses, and. which, one judges, 
will preserve it from some of the dangers of instability which threat- 
en assemblies which meet only at long intervals. 

The interest of the Session was twofold. Leaving aside for 
the moment the intrinsic interest of the subject matter of the 
discussions and decisions, which will be detailed at length in succeed- 
ing passages of this article, the future historian of the Conference 
will no doubt be impressed chiefly by the working out of the second 
stage of the experiment in procedure which was begun at the 
Sixth Session of the Conference and which is not yet so definitely 
completed as to afford conclusive evidence as to its value. It 
will be recalled that for some years past the minds of many of 
those who hold the work of the Conference to be of first-rate 
international importance have been exercised by the problem 
of securing legislative decisions not only of higher juridical 
excellence but also more susceptible of general adoption by the 
States than has sometimes hitherto been the case. 

Three lines of approach to this problem have been suggested 
and discussed in the past. A procedure for the amendment of 
Conventions once adopted has been found to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to devise, and the search for it has momentarily been aban- 
doned ; further experience, particularly perhaps further development 
in the direction of a simplification of the formalities of national 
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procedures in regard to the ratification of the Conventions, may later 
suggest a solution. 

A second proposal was for the holding in alternate years of 
Conferences of study and Conferences of decision: the idea being 
that the longer period thus given for examination of a particular 
question would lead to the final drafting of a better decision. 

The third proposal, adopted last year in provisional Standing 
Orders, is that the working out of which has rendered the Seventh 
Session so interesting to the student of the machinery of public 
bodies and particularly of international assemblies. It will best be 
followed in the history of the various Committees of the Conference 
which dealt with the questions which fell under the new scheme. 


THE AGENDA 


The Sixth Session provisionally adopted three Draft Conventions 
and one Recommendation concerning subjects on the agenda of 1924, 
but postponed the necessary final vote upon them to this Session, 
under new and provisional clauses of the Standing Orders which 
permitted the procedure in the hope that in the intervening period 
Governments would have opportunity to examine the texts and 
to propose such amendments as might facilitate their ratification. 
Consequently the first part of the agenda of the Seventh Session 
demanded final votes upon a proposed Draft Convention and a 
proposed Recommendation on the equality of treatment for nation- 
al and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, and proposed Draft Conventions concerning the weekly 
suspension of work for twenty-four hours in glass manufacturing 
processes where tank furnaces are used, and concerning night work 
in bakeries, all of which were provisionally adopted last year. 

In addition to this legacy from the Sixth Session a new item 
appeared on the agenda, placed there by the Governing Body in 
January 1924, namely, the question of workmen’s compensation. 

These questions constituted the “ formal” agenda of the Session, 
that is to say, the agenda prepared as the Peace Treaty prescribes. 
In addition, the Governing Body had decided to lay before the 
Conference a number of reports on the question of social insurance, 
not with a view to the immediate drafting of Conventions or Recom- 
mendations, but rather in order to secure from the Conference 
some indication as to the lines of policy which should be adopted 
in the future. Further, the Director’s Report on the year’s working 
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of the organisation — a report becoming yearly of greater impor- 
tance as the machinery of the Organisation created by the Peace 
Treaties comes more and more into full play — had to be examined. 
The provisional Standing Orders, to which reference has been made 
above, had been sent a year ago to the Governing Body, which now 
laid a report before the Conference for its consideration. The 
term of office of the Governing Body came to an end in this year 
and new elections were therefore necessary. Finally there were 
a number of miscellaneous resolutions sent in by delegates which 
called for attention. 

Probably this constituted the heaviest agenda since the Session 
of 1921 and it is comparable only with those of that Session and of 
the First Session at Washington in 1919. 


PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 


To cope with this heavy task the Session had the invaluable 
assistance of a President whose experience in international affairs, 
and particularly in international affairs since the war, during the 
period in which a new spirit has attempted to move the surface 
of the waters, must be unique. Doctor Edward Benes, formerly 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia and so far its only Foreign Minis- 
ter, Member of the Council of the League of Nations and more than 
once its Chairman, was one of the Government Delegates of his 
country to the present Conference, and the Seventh Session hon- 
oured itself no less than him in unanimously electing him President. 
As the British Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, Mr. Betterton, pointed out in proposing the name of 
Dr. Benes, there are few if any so remarkable examples as that 
provided by the career of Dr. Benes in the fortunate though dramatic 
history of his country. He epitomised in his person, in his vigour, 
his decision, and his foresight, the qualities which have brought 
his country from difficult and tentative beginnings in less than a 
decade to a foremost place in the economy and the councils of 
Central Europe. He was moreover no stranger to the International 
Labour Organisation ; though his multiplicity of duties has taken 
him into other fields, he was present at its inception, and as member 
of the Committee on International Labour Legislation at Paris 
in 1918 he assisted to shape its charter in the Treaties of Peace. 

He was assisted in his presidency by three vice-presidents, 
chosen according to rule from each of the three Groups. From the 
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Government Group the honour fell upon the Chilian Government 
Delegate, Mr. Emilio Bello Codesido, a former President and 
Prime Minister of his country, now Ambassador Extraordinary 
and President of the Chilian Delegation accredited to the League 
of Nations. The employers nominated Mr. Charles Tzaut, Dele- 
gate of the Swiss employers and with experience of many Sessions 
of the Conference and of the Governing Body. The Workers’ 
Group put forward the name of Mr. Edward Lawrence Poulton, J.P.., 
Secretary of the British National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives and for some years now Member of the Governing Body. During 
the temporary absence from the chair of Dr. Benes, each of the 
vice-presidents in turn showed admirable qualities in leading 
the Conference. 

Dr. Benes thus succeeded to the chair occupied last year by 
another truly great European, Hjalmar Branting. In the interval 
that outstanding personality had disappeared from the scene of 
its life-long labour, and it was not without emotion that the Con- 
ference heard from its new President a tribute to the old. 

For the rest, the Conference appears to be ever richer in person- 
alities. The present Ministers of Labour (or of those Departments 
of State which are occupied with labour questions) from France 
(Mr. Durafour), Belgium (Mr. Tschoffen), Poland (Mr. Franciszek 
Sokal) and Latvia (Mr. Voldemars Salnais) headed the delegations 
from their countries. Canada was represented by its Deputy- 
Minister of Labour, Mr. H. H. Ward ; Bulgaria by a former Minister 
of Commerce, Industry and Labour, now Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Tzvetko P. Bobochevsky ; Denmark by Mr. C. V. Bramsnaes, 
its Minister of Finance, Norway by Mr. Paal Berg, Minister of Jus- 
tice. In the French and Polish delegations, each headed by the 
present Minister of Labour, there were also former Ministers, Mr. 
Justin Godart and Mr. Bronislaw Ziemiecki respectively. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to enlarge upon what such 
a list implies. Obviously it is testimony to the increasingly impor- 
tant place which the Conference takes in the considerations of 
the various Governments. It is perhaps also a tribute to the 
importance of the international tribune which the Conference offers ; 
declarations of government policy on labour matters, made by 
Ministers of State to the world public represented at Geneva, are 
more and more frequent and more and more expected. The 
Conference wants to know what Governments are doing or are 
not doing, and wants to know why. It shows itself exceedingly 
respectful and sympathetic towards real national difficulties, more 
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and more critical and impatient of mere obstruction and hair-split- 
ting, but it is very clear that it likes to hear, and from the persons 
directly responsible, what the chances and the difficulties of 
the ratification of its decisions by the various Governments 
may be. 


CREDENTIALS 


As always, the right to sit of a number of delegates was contested. 
The representative of the Fascist Confederation of National Corpor- 
ations, Mr. Edmondo Rossoni, named by the Italian Government 
as Workers’ Delegate “ chosen in consultation with the most repre- 
sentative organisation of workers ”, found himself attacked, as 
on previous occasions, by the Italian non-Fascist trade unions, and 
by the generality of the workers at the Conference. On this occa- 
sion not only the adherents of Amsterdam but the Christian Unions 
also were against him, and a brilliant speech did not secure him a 
single worker’s vote. His credentials were validated none the less, 
but as the workers refused to appoint him or his advisors to any 
committee of the Conference, it is clear that this particular issue 
is not yet decided. 

Three other protests, against workers’ delegates from South 
Africa, Roumania, and Argentina respectively, were received, but 
the Credentials Committee proposed that nevertheless these dele- 
gates should be permitted to take their seats, and the Conference 


agreed. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Year by year the question of the “ balance ” of the Conference, 
as laid down in the Treaties of Peace, is the subject of a certain 
anxiety. That balance is threatened by the presence at the Confer- 
ence of unbalanced, that is to say, incomplete delegations. A com- 
plete delegation consists of four members (leaving aside the question 
of technical advisors, who, since they do not possess voting powers, 
do not affect the question of balance), two of whom represent their 
Government, one the employers and the fourth the workers. If 
all delegations are complete, the “ balance ” of the Conference is 
thus 50 per cent. Government delegates, 25 per cent. employers’ 
and 25 per cent. workers’ representatives. On the present occasion, 
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of the 46 countries sending delegations to the Conference! (inciden- 
tally the highest figure yet reached) 17 were not fully represented. 
The proportion is slightly less than in previous years, but the 
Conference and the Credentials Committee rightly considered the 
matter a serious one ; the latter invited the delegates of the States 
which had not sent complete delegations to explain why this was 
the case, and made a special report on the matter to the Conference, 
declaring that it considered the situation far from satisfactory. 
The terms of Article 389 of the Treaty constitute, in the opinion of 
the Committee and of the Conference, which subsequently adopted 
this special report, a formal obligation for the Member States to 
appoint not only two Government delegates but also a workers’ 
and an employers’ delegate. 

The failure in certain cases to do this was reflected in the compo- 
sition of the present Session which, since 46 States were represented, 
should have comprised 184 delegates, 92 representing Governments 
and 46 each the employers and workers respectively. In actual 
fact there were 144 delegates present, of whom 80 represented their 
Governments, 32 the employers, and 32 the workers. The “ balance ” 
of the Conference, upon which the workers especially lay much 
stress, was not fully attained. 


Tue LEGACY FROM THE PREVIOUS SESSION 


As has been stated, a number of texts of proposed decisions of 
the last Session had been postponed for final consideration and 
definite vote to the present Session. This involved certain ques- 
tions of procedure which call for observation before passing to a 
consideration of their subject matter. A considerable number of 
proposed amendments to the texts had in the meantime been 
received from various Governments, and the question of their 
examination raised a new problem. The Selection Committee 
decided that new machinery was necessary : instead of suggesting 
that the matter should be dealt with by Committees of the Confer- 


' The States not represented at all were Albania, Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, Liberia, New Zealand, Panama, Persia, Salvador, and San Domingo. Australia 
and Luxemburg sent employers’ and workers’ delegates, but only one Government 
delegate instead of the prescribed two ; the Brazilian delegation had no workers’, 
and the Netherlands no employers’, delegate ; Bolivia, China, Colombia, Haiti, 
Honduras, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Siam, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela sent Government delegates only. 
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ence chosen in the ordinary way, it proposed the creation of 
three Committees of a special kind to deal respectively with equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers (Draft Convention 
and Recommendation), night work in bakeries (Draft Convention), 
and weekly suspension of work in glass manufacturing processes 
where tank furnaces are used. Nominations to these Committees 
were made by the Groups in the ordinary way, save that a kind 
of liaison with the Selection Committee was secured by the inclusion 
in the nominations of each Group of a member of the parent Com- 
mittee, and the Committees were to report back to the Selection 
Committee and not, as do the ordinary Committees, to the Confer- 
ence itself. 

At the outset these Special Committees found themselves in some 
difficulty. There was obviously a difference of opinion as to the object 
of the second reading procedure and as to the extent to which amend- 
ments to the texts adopted last year were admissible. The pro- 
visional Standing Orders laid down that the texts should be com- 
municated to the various Governments, who should then “ be 
entitled to submit such amendments as they consider necessary 
to facilitate their ratification of the proposed Convention ”. This 
in itself places no limit on the nature of the amendments permis- 
sible, and was so construed by some Governments, and in particular 
the British. There had been, however, in the opinion of many 
Delegates a more or less tacit understanding that the amendments 
proposed should be such as would facilitate the ratification of the 
Convention by the Governments concerned, but not such as would 
seriously change the principles upon which it was based. Hence 
a conflict of opinion. What amendments were to be considered ? 
Those of form only, or those on minor points of substance, or those 
affecting fundamentals ? It was at times a matter of opinion as to 
what provisions of the texts were to be considered fundamental. 
A further complication arose from the fact that several amendments 
or proposals for alteration had been received by the Office at a 
date subsequent to that fixed for their reception. 

The Special Committees on night work in bakeries and on the 
weekly suspension in glass works communicated their difficulties 
through their respective Chairmen to the Selection Committee. 
In the first place, were they to consider such proposed amendments 
as had been received too late and were consequently not printed 
in the special report issued by the Office ? Secondly, there was the 
question of the interpretation of that part of the provisional Stand- 
ing Orders quoted above: “such amendments as they consider 
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necessary to facilitate their ratification of the proposed Convention” . 
In particular, the British Government had put forward an amend- 
ment to the bakeries Convention which would have the effect of 
permitting master-bakers, or persons working on their own account, 
to bake at night ; this the workers’ delegates in particular regarded 
as a change in the principle of the Convention provisionally adopted 
last year, and they held it to be inadmissible. Similarly, the Chair- 
man of the glass works Committee stated that the British amend- 
ments to that Convention, which would have had, if adopted, the 
effect of making it into a Convention for the purpose of securing 
that each individual worker should have a weekly rest, instead 
of one which, by ordaining the cessation of work, provided a col- 
lective weekly rest, were, in the opinion of his Committee, amend- 
ments of principle and not of form merely, and he requested the 
opinion of the Selection Committee as to whether such amendments 
were open for consideration. 

The reply of the Selection Committee was on the first point 
decisive, on the second non-committal. Amendments received 
after the expiration of the appointed period were not to be con- 
sidered ; all others were. The fight on “ principle ” versus “ form ” 
was therefore thrown back into the Special Committees, and as 
will be seen resulted in an indecisive struggle. Generally speaking, 
amendments of principle — with one or two possible exceptions 
which will be noted later — were discussed and defeated. 


EQuaLity OF TREATMENT 


- The Special Committee to which was entrusted the examination 
of the suggested amendments to the proposed Convention and 
Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents was very quickly able to discharge its duties. Under the 
experienced chairmanship of Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government 
Delegate, it disposed of its work in three sittings and reported to 
the Selection Committee in favour of the original texts with 
certain drafting changes. 

Those original texts were simple enough : the Convention pro- 
vided that States which ratified it should undertake to grant to 
workers who are nationals of any other Member of the Organisa- 
tion which also has ratified the Convention, and who happen to 
be injured by an industrial accident happening in their territory, 
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the same treatment with respect to workmen’s compensation as 
they grant to their own nationals. A second article provides that 
the equality of treatment shall be guaranteed without any con- 
dition as to residence, and this was the principal subject of debate, 
this year as last. The Norwegian Government wished to amend the 
article in such a way that a condition of the guarantee should be 
residence in the country where the accident occurred, while special 
reciprocal agreements between the countries concerned would 
regulate other cases. The Special Committee, however, would 
none of it : the phrase “ without any condition as to residence ” 
marked, in their view, the progress in this particular connection 
which will be realised if the Convention is ratified. 

Other amendments of a minor or drafting nature were forward- 
ed to the Drafting Committee, and the report was approved by the 
Selection Committee and, in turn, the latter’s report was approved 
by the Conference. The ultimate text, adopted at a final vote 
by 125 to 0, differs very slightly in form and not at all in principle 
from that provisionally adopted last year. The text of the Draft 
Recommendation, which urges upon States which have ratified 
the Convention certain measures for facilitating its application, 
remained unchanged. 

The practical value of this Convention needs no emphasising. 
The situation of a worker who for one reason or another is employed 
outside his own country and is injured in the course of his employ- 
ment is in many cases that, unless special arrangements are made 
to the contrary, he benefits by the compensation legislation of 
neither his own land nor that in which he works. The general 
ratification of this Convention will put an end to that anomaly, 
and in these days when much migration, particularly in Europe, 
of workers has taken and is taking place, it will directly benefit 
many thousands. 


Night Work in Bakeries 


So swift and easy a conclusion was not reached in either of the 
other Special Committees. In that on night work in bakeries it 
necessitated eleven sittings, a discussion which ranged over almost 
every controversial point which had occupied the attention of the 
Committee of last year’s Conference, and all the patience and 
skill of the Chairman, Professor O’Rahilly, Irish Government Dele- 
gate, and the devotion of the Reporter, Mme. Letellier, to bring 
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this apparently simple Convention to a fortunate issue. A number 
of amendments had been suggested, and two or three were ultim- 
ately adopted. They will possibly have the effect of clarifying the 
original text, or of enhancing its chances of ratification. One of 
them got over a real difficulty, that of the term “ biscuits ” in 
the original text, by permitting Governments themselves, after 
consulting the employers and workers concerned, to define what 
is meant by it. This meets the case of certain of the Scandinavian 
countries (and notably that of Finland, the Government of which 
had proposed an amendment in this connection), where a kind of 
“dry table bread’ which has no analogy in most other countries 
is manufactured under somewhat special circumstances. Another 
gave precision to the exception removing members of a family, 
who bake for the consumption of the family and not for sale, from 
the purview of the Convention ; it substituted the word “ household ” 
for the word “ family ” and thus made it clear that domestic 
servants are considered in this connection, at any rate, to be of 
the family. This was rather a drafting change than one of meaning : 
everyone agreed that the original intention of last year’s text was 
better expressed in the new wording. A third change was adopted 
in order to facilitate the application of the prohibition of night 
baking by permitting a variation in the “ closed ” period. The 
old text prescribed that the “ closed ” period should include the 
hours between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., except where climatic or sea- 
sonal reasons justified a change to from 10 p.m. to 4.a.m. The new 
text permits the latter system, when it is agreed between the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. This is of course com- 
pletely in line with the tradition of the Organisation in regard to 
such matters : elasticity, with the guarantee that both workers 
and employers are consulted and are in agreement. 

The real battle, as a year ago, raged round the one-man baker. 
An amendment proposed by the British Government reopened the 
old battle; it was supported bya second from the Belgian Government 
but the workers on the Committee were unanimously against per- 
mitting the one-man baker, or proprietor, to bake at night whilst 
employees were forbidden. The old arguments need not be repeat- 
ed here : the Committee rejected the amendments and the Selection 
Committee upheld their decision. A second British amendment, 
to exclude from the scope of the prohibition the baking done in 
hotels, restaurants, and public or private institutions for consump- 
tion on the premises, received no support from any quarter : the 
Committee was unanimous in rejecting it. 
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The revised text was adopted, without further change, in full 
Conference by 81 votes to 26, the British Government Delegates 
and an Indian Government Delegate voting with the minority. 


Glass Works 


If, as the Deputy Secretary-General said in his remarks upon 
the closing of the Conference, the bakeries Convention was brought 
safely into port largely by the skill of the Irish boatswain in charge, 
a less happy fate, which it would seem no seamanship however able 
could have avoided, befell the Convention on the weekly suspen- 
sion of work in glass manufacturing processes where tank furnaces 
are used. In this case also, practically all the points discussed 
during the Sixth Session were hammered out afresh, the amend- 
ments proposed, again by the British Government, throwing the 
whole principle of the Convention back into the melting pot. 
Briefly, the text of last year provided for a weekly stoppage of 
work for at least 24 hours in glass manufacturing processes where 
tank furnaces are used, with the usual exceptions for preparatory, 
complementary, and repair work and for work which must neces- 
sarily be carried on continuously for “ technical or economic” 
reasons. This phrase, it may be said in passing, was declared by 
the British Government, and with reason, to be so wide as to 
endanger the whole effectiveness of the Convention. The German 
Government also, in a communication which did not propose a 
formal amendment, but which was nevertheless considered by the 
Committee, criticised the same phrase, and suggested a more exact 
definition of the exceptions permissible. 

The course which events took in the Committee was unfortu- 
nate. Theonly amendment suggested — for the German communi- 
cation made no definite proposal — was sent in by the British 
Government. If adopted, it would have transformed the Con- 
vention into one which provided, not a weekly stoppage of work, 
but a weekly rest for individual workers — achange notin accord- 
ance with the original intention of the Conference. The Special Com- 
mittee (whose Chairman, Sir Gerald Bellhouse, British Government 
Delegate, held the balance very even between the impartiality 
of chairmanship and his duties as representative of the British 
Government’s opinions) decided by 13 votes to 6 that the proposed 
amendment to Article 1 of the Convention “ constitutes a direct 
infringement of the main principle laid down in the proposed 
Convention adopted in 1924” and should be rejected. 
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This, however, prevented the amending of the loose Article 3, 
with its exceptions for “ technical or economic” reasons, for 
the only amendment of that Article proposed, and therefore possi- 
ble, was that of Great Britain, which was held to be dependent 
upon the acceptance of the British amendment to Article 1; it 
was in fact the necessary adapting of the original Article 3 to the 
circumstances of the new Convention which would have been estab- 
lished had the British amendment to Article 1 been adopted. 
Although the workers protested, and were obviously willing to 
consider the possibility of improving the very loose terms of 
Article 3 in the direction suggested by the German Government, 
the Committee decided by 12 votes to 9 that it was not possible, 
under the provisional Standing Orders, to do so. Consequently 
the text of 1924 was returned to the Selection Committee un- 
changed, the Special Committee rejecting the whole of the British 
amendment and not considering itself competent to make any 
pronouncement with regard to the communication of the German 
Government, which, as has been said, put forward no definite 
amendment. 

The Selection Committee in turn did not “ find it necessary 
to recommend the Conference to adopt the amendment proposed 
by the British Government or to alter the text of the proposed 
draft Convention as adopted by the Sixth Session ”, nor did it 
hold that the letter of the German Government could be taken 
into consideration. 

Strict application of the provisional Standing Orders thus 
resulted in the reappearance before the Conference of the exact 
text of 1924, a text which, whatever the merits or demerits of the 
main principle inscribed therein — and the controversy on that 
point, i.e. the stoppage of work, was no less acute than it had been 
at the Sixth Session — was generally recognised as being capable 
of improvement in at least the more accurate defining of “ work 
which must necessarily be carried on continuously for technical 
or economic reasons ”’. 

When it appeared before the Conference its fate rapidly became 
evident. The British Government Delegate condemned its prin- 
ciple, the weekly stoppage of production, which was, according 
to him, “ out of harmony with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace ”, while the “ extraordinarily wide power of exemption ” 
permitted under Article 3 would render the whole Convention 
ineffective. Its defenders, apart from the workers who complained 
bitterly that there had been no occasion to revise Article 3, damned 
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it with faint praise. The German Government would vote for it, 
but on the understanding that enterprises employing glass-making 
machines would be exempted from stoppage under the unhappy 
Article 3. The Swedish Government Delegate called for a more 
practical method of revising texts than the second reading 
system had so far proved to be. The representative of the British 
employers was able to cite the adverse opinion of not only that 
section of British glass manufacturers who had consistently opposed 
the Convention, but of those also whose practice it had been to 
stop their processes weekly and who had last year supported a 
Convention. The French employer described it as coming too late 
to serve the purpose originally intended when it was placed upon 
the agenda at the suggestion of the French Government : it was, 
in short, “ mustard after the meat ”. 

The situation might perhaps have been saved, had the Standing 
Orders permitted, by a suggestion put forward by Mr. Arthur 
Fontaine, French Government Delegate, Chairman during the 
whole of its existence of the Governing Body and probably the best 
known international figure in connection with labour legislation. 
Article 4 of the text in some sort might be said to limit the vague- 
ness of Article 3 in providing that a list of the exceptions permis- 
sible thereunder should be drawn up after consultation with the 
employers and workers concerned ; could not then the safeguarding 
arm of this Article be strengthened by ensuring that the list be 
drawn up only “ after enquiry made in conjunction with the asso- 
ciations of employers and workers”? This would be some guar- 
antee that the exceptions permitted in practice on “ technical 
and economic grounds ” would not be so sweeping as to nullify 
the Convention. It seemed doubtful, however, whether the 
necessary amendment could be proposed at the stage now reached, 
and Mr. Fontaine did not actually submit it. 

The workers’ defence was crippled by their knowledge of the 
Convention’s weakness. They regarded it, however, as a step 
forward in at least a number of countries, and therefore continued 
their support to the voting point. The Convention went to the 
Drafting Committee with the ominous figures of 73 votes for and 
40 against ; it returned for the final vote two days later, and the 
figures became 68 and 37. The necessary two-thirds majority was 
not reached, and the Convention was not therefore adopted. 

There is a possibility, in such cases, that Conference may decide 
to send the text back to the Drafting Committee, have it shaped 
in the form of a Recommendation and brought forward again in 
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the hope that it might be found to be acceptable in this less binding 
form. The British Government opposed that course and demanded 
a vote. At this stage, however, the workers withheld their 
support, and the proposal to send the text back for transforming 
into a Recommendation was lost by 46 votes to 40. 

So ended the drama which in two successive Sessions of the 
Conference has provided one of the most difficult entanglements 
in its history. Anything that can be said now can only be obituary. 
The problem was complex, evidence was conflicting ; the industry 
concerned is in a stage of transition, and is gradually reshaping 
itself to the imperious demands of invention. On the one hand 
anxiety to postpone the evil day for the worker displaced or threat- 
ened with displacement by the machine, and on the other hand 
the desire not to cripple the success of labour saving inventions 
which must eventually act for the good of all, complicated an 
already complex issue. 

It is the second occasion on which a Convention has been lost ; 
on the first occasion, at Genoa in 1920, a proposed Convention on 
the 8-hour day at sea was lost by a fraction of a vote. On this 
occasion the vote was decisive. 

Although the loss of a Convention implies the nullifying of 
much hard work, it is not a matter for alarm or despair. The pro- 
vision of a two-thirds majority in the Treaty meant that Conven- 
tions would sometimes be defeated unless they commanded the 
general assent of the Conference, because without it extensive 
ratification would be unrttainable. It would be, to say the least, 
hazardous to assert that in the present case the constitution of the 
Organisation worked otherwise than well. 


THe New Sussects ror DEcISsSION 


The first item of the “ formal ” agenda was expressed in two 
words : “ Workmen’s Compensation ”. In this case there was no 
legacy from a former Session and the ordinary procedure had been 
followed previous to, and was followed during, the Seventh Session. 
The question had been placed on the agenda by the Governing 
Body in January 1924, and had been considered suitable for dis- 
cussion in virtue of the Peace Treaty, which sets out that one of 
the tasks of the International Labour Organisation is to endeavour 
to improve the conditions of labour as regards “ the protection 
of the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of 
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his employment ”. It was considered also ripe for discussion not 
only because of its wide extension in industrial countries, but 
because of the developments which have recently taken place in 
its scope in certain States, and again because the Conference in 
1921 and in 1924 had touched on the question in regard to agricul- 
tural workers and in regard to the equality of treatment of national 
and foreign workers suffering injury in their occupation. 

The Office had during the year preceding the Session sent out 
the usual questionnaire, asking from the Governments their 
opinion as to the expediency of a Convention on the subject and 
as to what ground the Convention should cover, and on the basis 
of the replies received a Report had been issued which contained 
the drafts of texts which the Office had come to consider likely to 
be acceptable. These comprised two drafts for Conventions, dealing 
respectively with workmen’s compensation for accidents and 
with compensation for occupational diseases, and two drafts for 
Recommendations ; one concerning the minimum scale of com- 
pensation and a second concerning jurisdiction in disputes on 
workmen’s compensation. 

The Selection Committee suggested the creation of two Com- 
mittees of the Conference, in the ordinary manner, for the study 
of the questions of compensation for accidents and for occupational 
diseases respectively. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


The first of these turned out to be beset with great difficulties, 
not so much inherent in the nature of the subject, for there is no 
opposition nowadays to the principle of workmen’s compensation 
for accidents, but difficulties due in the first place to differences of 
opinion as to what is the object of an international labour 
convention and in the second place to differences in the manner 
in which the principle of compensation is applied in different 
countries. 

On the first point the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Mahaim, 
who has been associated with the Organisation from the times of 
the Peace Conference and who has represented the Belgian Govern- 
ment on the Governing Body for six years, gave utterance to what 
was in the minds of everybody who had seen the Committee at 
work. After referring to the difficulties with which the Committee 
had had to contend, he argued that a Convention could be made 
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useless in two ways. It might be so drafted as not to exceed the 
level of legislation reached in the most backward countries ; in 
this case it might be possible for all or nearly all States to ratify it, 
but it would neither constitute a progressive step nor act as a 
stimulant to encourage progress. A second course, equally vain, 
would be to draft a Convention so nearly ideally perfect that no 
State could ratify it and probably very few would even strive to 
attain its perfection. The proper course, it seemed to him, lay 
somewhere between the two, to draft a Convention which a number 
of States could ratify and which would serve as a stimulant to 
progress in others. This, he claimed, his Committee had attempted 
to do, but he emphasised an attitude of mind which had been only 
too evident during the long and laborious sittings of the Commis- 
sion, and which (though as a loyal Chairman he did not say so) 
had rendered its work much more difficult. “ Many Governments 
in particular, ” he said, “ in examining the principles adopted jn a 
Convention, ask themselves ‘ Are these principles in conformity 
with our legislation ?’ ” 

It is an old difficulty, to which reference has been made in many 
previous Sessions. If Governments were to come to the Conference 
determined to accept no principle, even no detail, which is not 
already enforced by their existing legislation and is not in absolute 
accord with it, clearly international agreement would be rendered 
as impossible in the social field as it would be on political or com- 
mercial questions if every country remained unalterably wedded 
to its own requirements and impervious to any suggestion of con- 
cession or modification. 

Difficulties of this kind led to numerous changes in the text of 
the proposed draft Convention prepared by the Office. changes almost 
invariably in the direction of increased elasticity, but taken so far, 
as the discussion in full Conference afterwards showed, as to create 
a rather shadowy obligation of the kind to which exception had 
been taken in the case of the glass-works Convention. The Chair- 
man himself declared : “ We have reached a text which will satisfy 
nobody, ” and the event bore him out. To understand the amend- 
_ ments introduced by the full Conference it is necessary to examine 

the principal features of the Convention. 

The first Article embodied the general principle that States 
ratifying the Convention should undertake to ensure that injured 
workmen or their dependants should receive compensation. The 
Committee added a clause permitting to each State the power 
of precisely defining what is meant by “ industrial accidents ”. 
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Article 2 defined the scope of the Convention. The Office draft 
proposed that the compensation principle should apply “ to every 
workman, employee or apprentice employed by any public or pri- 
vate enterprise, undertaking or establishment, whatsoever, except 
home workers”. The Committee, after very long and arduous debate, 
during which a proposal to specify in detail the occupations, indus- 
tries, and classes of workers to be covered by compensation legis- 
lation was lost only because the voting thereon was equal, adopted 
a text which left it open to States, if they so wished, to exclude 
from the benefits of compensation a half-dozen classes of employed 
persons, including those in establishments or parts of establishments 
where little risk is involved, non-manual workers in receipt of pay- 
ment above a limit which each State was at liberty to fix, casual 
workers, outworkers, members of the employer’s own family living 
in his house, and share fishermen. 

The Committee then inserted a new Article 4, which excluded 
agricultural workers from the scope of the present Convention, 
but at the same time recalled that States which had ratified a 
Convention of 1921 would be obliged to extend the benefits of any 
compensatory system. applicable to their industrial workers to 
agricultural workers also. 

The next Article was a recasting of Article 3 of the draft pre- 
pared by the Office. It provided originally that compensation 
for permanent incapacity or death should be paid in the form of an 
annual pension, but that, if the competent authority were satisfied 
that guarantees were forthcoming for its proper utilisation, it might 
be wholly or partially paidinalumpsum. The Committee replaced 
the “ annual pension ” by “ periodical payments ”, and weakened 
the last part of the Article by cutting out the idea of “guarantees”. 

The Office draft, in view of divergence of practice in the matter, 
had made no reference to the date at which compensatory payment 
after an accident was to begin. The Committee inserted an article 
leaving States absolutely free to decide whether payment should 
begin as from the date of the accident or “ from such other date 
as may be laid down in the national law and regulations ”. 

Similarly an article providing for additional compensation 
in cases where the incapacity of the injured worker was such that 
he was obliged to have the constant help of another person, was 
made so wide as to be almost meaningless. An apparently un- 
necessary Article was inserted providing that “ national laws or regu- 
lations shall prescribe such measures of supervision and methods 
of review as are deemed necessary ”. An original article entitling 
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the injured worker to medical aid, including the services of medical 
or surgical specialists wherever the need for such services is estab- 
lished, was replaced by : “ Medical aid shall be provided in cases 
of injury due to industrial accidents by such means as the national 
laws or regulations shall deem most suitable. ” 

Here again the States appeared to be left a completely free 
choice as to the method by which medical assistance would be 
provided. 

Further changes were made, tending in the same general direc- 
tion, which need not be enumerated. When the text came before 
the Conference, it is not too much to say that its effect was start- 
ling. According to one workers’ delegate it was the “ moral assas- 
sination ” of the original draft. A Government delegate declared 
the document no longer a Convention, but a mere fiction, and 
complained of the new spirit which he found at work in the Confer- 
ence, which “ consisted in having the appearance of saying some- 
thing, of doing something, whilst in reality saying and doing abso- 
lutely nothing ”. 

Amendments poured in, a large number were accepted by 
very substantial majorities, and a new Convention emerged from 
the discussions in the full Conference itself. But the Conference 
is not an ideal body for the detailed creation of a new Convention. 
The reaction of the majority against the Committee’s draft carried 
them too far in the other direction. It soon became apparent 
that if that draft had been so vague and elastic that, as was said, 
any State could ratify it, the new text had been tightened up to 
such an extent that probably no State could ratify it. 

It was however approved by 71 votes to 19. Then came the 
question as to whether, under the provisional Standing Orders, the 
Convention should be finally voted upon during this Session or 
whether it should be sent to the Eighth Session next year for a 
final decision. By this time, however, experience of the double 
reading system in the case of the Conventions adopted last year 
had apparently led to some dissatisfaction : the Conference, when 
asked to decide, determined by 52 to 44 that the final vote should 
be taken this year. 

The possibility of reconsidering during the subsequent twelve 
months what was generally recognised to be a faulty Convention 
was therefore destroyed. One recourse was left, and that was to 
take advantage of the special provision of the Standing Orders 
permitting the insertion, even at this late stage, of amendments. 
A number of changes which would, it was thought, facilitate the 
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ratification of certain States at least, were introduced, and the 
Convention was finally adopted by 83 votes to 8. 

It is interesting to speculate whether an equally satisfactory 
result would have been reached had a year’s interval intervened, 
during which the need for concession and conciliation might have 
been obscured and the realities of the Conference forgotten. 

The two Recommendations adopted as pendants to the Conven- 
tion had on the whole a less stormy passage. The first of them 
recommended a level of compensation payments: for death or 
permanent incapacity two-thirds at least of annual earnings, and 
for temporary incapacity two-thirds of basic earnings as calculated 
for compensation purposes, were the suggestions made in the Office 
draft. The Committee reduced the two-thirds to one-half; the 
full Conference restored the original figure in each case. Paragraphs 
urging that the vocational re-education of injured workers should 
be assured, and that Governments should encourage institutions 
for this purpose, were added. A further clause to the effect that 
“ the pension of a workman who has been re-educated should not 
be reduced by reason of the fact that he has been re-educated ” 
was defeated by 52 votes to 51 on the motion of a British Govern- 
ment delegate. Finally, the Recommendation was adopted defin- 
itely, and not postponed for a second reading next year, by 79 
votes to 24. 

The second Recommendation concerned the tribunals which 
have to deal with compensation cases. The difficulties often 
brought about by “ the law’s delays ” are notorious, and in most 
countries special devices have been adopted to meet the real hard- 
ships which they may mean for injured workers. The Office had 
therefore prepared a draft which recommended that disputes 
relating to compensation should preferably be dealt with by a special 
court or board of arbitration which should include, in addition to 

the regular judges, an equal number of employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives appointed by their organisations to act as adjudi- 
cators ; where such cases are dealt with by the ordinary courts, 
then the evidence of employers’ and workers’ representatives as 
expert witnesses should be taken, particularly in questions relating 
to incapacity to work. With some minor changes, and with the 
inclusion of a British amendment making possible the constitution 
of tribunals with or without the addition of regular judges, 
this Recommendation also was finally adopted, by 85 votes 
to 18. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
Occupational Diseases 
The second of the Committees created by the Conference to 
study the question of workmen’s compensation found its task 
much easier than did the first, and its work, under the able chair- 
manship of Mr. Gautier, French Government Delegate, and with 
the assistance of its Reporter, Dr. Glibert, the well-known Belgian 
medical expert, was marked by a very high degree of cordial col- 
laboration among the three Groups. The principle of compensa- 
tion for occupational disease is almost as widely accepted now as 

is that of compensation for industrial accident, and this second 

Committee, in that its task consisted in effect merely in establishing 

that principle and in drawing up a list of diseases which are generally 

recognised as occupational, was not faced by the numerous difficul- 

ties of actual application of the principle with which the 

Committee on accident compensation had had to deal. 

From the beginning, the Committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that victims of occupational diseases should be compensated, 
and on a scale at least equivalent to that adopted in the case of 
industrial accidents. Their principal difficulty, as might be expect- 
ed, arose from the fact that in the first place there is no recognised 
definition of occupational disease, secondly that the etiology of 
cases of presumed occupational disease is frequently mixed, and 
thirdly that the onset of such diseases may occur a long time after 
the worker has left the occupation which may have given rise to 
it. The Committee therefore adopted a principle, which has already 
found favour in many national legislations, known as that of the 
“ double schedule ”. It consists of (1) a list of diseases and of 
toxic substances, and (2) a corresponding list of industries and pro- 
cesses in which there is a danger of those diseases or of poisoning 
from those toxic substances. Thus in the first list the mention 
of lead and its alloys is complemented in the second list by a recital 
of the processes and industries in which the danger of lead poisoning 
is to be met. In any particular case as, for example, that of a 
workman handling lead ore and found to be suffering from lead 
poisoning, the coincidence of the two circumstances is held in most 
national legislation on the question to be presumptive evidence 
that the case is one for compensation. 

The draft for a Convention prepared by the Office had a similar 
“ double schedule ”, but rather differently established : the first 
list comprised diseases only and not toxic substances. Differences 
of opinion among the experts present on the Committee led tc the 
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shortening of the list, and in the text brought forward to the Confer- 
ence three items only were retained, poisoning by lead, poisoning 
by mercury, and anthrax, as being universally recognised as occu- 
pational diseases and not likely to be questioned from any quarter. 

The Committee was however obviously of opinion that its 
Convention, if adopted, was but a beginning, It wished, in the 
first place, that this Convention should meet with no delay, and it 
therefore recommended the Conference to adopt it in a single reading 
at the present Session. It also drafted careful resolutions with the 
intention, under any circumstances — that is, whether the Confer- 
ence decided to adopt the Convention finally at this Session or to 
postpone it for a second reading to the next — of securing early 
extension of the lists comprised in the double schedule. Thus, 
in the event of the Convention being finally adopted this year (as 
turned out to be the case) the Committee suggested that the Con- 
ference should recommend that the Office continue its studies on 
the question and should instruct the Governing Body to place it 
anew on the agenda of an early Session, if possible that of 1926. 
In the other event, that is if the final adoption of the Convention 
should be postponed until next year, the Committee suggested that 
the Office be instructed to consult the Governments and report to 
the next Session on the inclusion in the schedule of further diseases. 

This desire to establish a Convention as rapidly as possible, and 
to provide easy means of adding to the list of diseases, was clearly 
shared by the Conference, which adopted the Committee’s report 
and its texts without change, but, on the proposal of the British 
Government Delegate, carried an amendment to one of the “ formal” 
articles, included in all Conventions, with the intention of shortening 
the period which should elapse before the subject must be brought 
before the Conference again. 

The results of the Committee’s labours were the Draft Conven- 
tion, adopted finally by 89 votes to 6, the Resolution alluded to 
above, and a short Recommendation, put forward in the Com- 
mittee by the South African Workers’ Delegate, which urged upon 
Members of the Organisation the desirability of adopting a simple 
procedure for adding to the schedules of occupational diseases 


comprised in their national legislation. 


Social Insurance 


_ The question of social insurance, as has been indicated, did not 
appear on the agenda of the Session as one which called for the 
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drafting, at this stage, of a Convention or a Recommendation. 
The Governing Body, in convoking the Session, had suggested that 
the Conference might consider whether certain parts of the subject 
should be placed upon the agenda of a future Session, and whether 
the Governing Body might not receive advice as to the lines along 
which the future work of the Organisation in‘regard to the vast 
question might be directed. In order to assist the Conference to 
examine the subject, the Governing Body had further instructed 
the Office to prepare a report on the general problems of social 
insurance. This report, in proof form, had been issued and it 
was taken as a basis for the deliberations of the Committee, which 
under the competent guidance of Dr. Grieser, German Government 
Delegate,examined at length the whole question of social insurance 
and was able to arrive unanimously at definite conclusions upon 
the two matters concerning which the Conference was consulted. 

In the first place, the Committee suggested that the Conference 
should request the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to place upon the agenda of an early Session of the Confer- 
ence, if possible that of 1927, the subject of general sickness 
insurance, and at the same or at later Sessions the subject of in- 
validity, old age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. Secondly, 
and with regard to the lines along which the Organisation and 
particularly the Office should continue its work, the Committee 
suggested that the Conference should decide that the studies already 
begun should be continued and should comprise the collection 
and distribution of information on the aspects of social insurance 
set out in a long and detailed resolution. 

The Conference unanimously accepted the report setting forth 
these suggestions, and thus the first step was taken towards de- 
cisions of a legislative nature which will mature at a later Confer- 
ence. The procedure followed in regard to this subject is unusual 
in the history of the Conference. It was dictated probably by the 
vastness of the subject, the difficulty of singling out any one of 
its aspects as calling for earlier treatment on international lines 
than any other, and the obvious need for long and careful prepara- 
tion. The report issued by the Office was a first step in that pre- 
paration. The labour of the Committee, and its decision as to the 
exact line to be taken in the immediate future, is the second. 
The third will be the preparation for a later Session of a 
comprehensive report which will be the basis of any decisions that 
Session may make on the question of sickness insurance. 

Certain observers, noting the clear advantages of this procedure, 
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appeared to consider that it might possibly offer an alternative to 
the somewhat dubious second reading principle now under trial. 
Longer preparation under the more direct guidance of the Conference 
might, it was urged, lead to the adoption of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations more likely to be acceptable to a larger number of States. 

It is too early, of course, to form a definite opinion as to the 
value of this interesting experiment : certainly, so far as it has gone, 
it appears to be very useful. Whether however it will assist in 
furthering the spirit of collaboration in all parties which is essential 
if the legislative decisions of the Conference are to be good and at 
the same time acceptable, isa matter which the future must decide. 


** DouBLE READING ” AND THE STANDING ORDERS 


As has been seen, the Session was of great interest from the 
legislative point of view. There were, in the first place and for 
the first time, a number of decisions of a preceding Session left 
over to this for a final vote, under the system permissible by the 
provisional Standing Orders adopted last year. There was, in 
the second place, the possibility — not realised — of this Session 
taking similar decisions to submit its new draft Conventions and 
Recommendations to a deferred “ second reading ”, and there was, 
finally, the new experiment in procedure of preparation adopted 
in the case of social insurance. 

It seems worth while at this point therefore to attempt to sum 
up the results of the “ double reading ” system and the attitude 
of the Seventh Session towards it. Bringing together what has 
been said in preceding pages on the various Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations sent to this Session for final vote from last year, 
the net result is that one proposed Convention so sent forward, 
that on glass works, has been definitely lost ; that on night baking 
has been adopted with modifications which possibly improve its 
chances of ratification by certain States ; the third, on equality 
of treatment, with a Recommendation pertinent to it, has been 
adopted with practically no change. 

It is not easy to draw any definite conciusion from this as to 
the value or practicability of the double reading system. But 
the Conference itself does appear to have drawn a tacit deduction 
from its experience of last year’s new procedure, for it refused in 
the case of every single new decision adopted this year to postpone 
a final vote until next year, that is, to adopt the second reading 
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plan for its own legislative work. In practice at least, the Seventh 
Session has definitely abandoned it, and if we are to have further 
experience of its working we must now wait at least two years 
for it. 

On the other hand, though the Seventh Session abandoned the 
second reading plan as it stood, it appears not to have abandoned 
all idea of consideration in two stages. The provisional Standing 
Orders were last year consigned by the Conference to the Governing 
Body for further examination and for report, and the proposals 
put forward came to be discussed by the present Session. They 
dealt with a number of subjects in addition to the second reading 
plan, but those are of less importance and can be left aside. 

The Selection Committee appointed a small subcommittee 
composed of three members from each Group to examine the pro- 
posals of the Governing Body, and the report of this subcommittee 
was transmitted directly to the Conference by the Selection Com- 
mittee which did not itself undertake to discuss it. 

The principal proposals, so far as the second reading plan is 
concerned, were summarised in the report as follows : 

(1) That as a general rule the system of two readings should 
be applied to all draft Conventions ; 

(2) That, at the second reading, the right to submit amend- 
ments should be limited to Governments ; 

(3) That the scope of the amendments which Governments 
may submit should not be limited ; and 

(4) That the system should not be applied to Recommendations 
except in cases where the text of the Recommendation depends 
upon that of a draft Convention. 

By the time the report came up for discussion in the Confer- 
ence, the attitude of the Seventh Session towards the whole ques- 
tion had been made sufficiently clear, and the reporter, Mr. Wolfe. 
British Government Delegate, had consequently a somewhat 
difficult task in sustaining the views of the subcommittee, or rather, 
as he was careful to explain, of the majority of the subcommittee. 
Professor O’Rahilly, from his experience of the chair of two succes- 
sive Commissions on night work in bakeries, opposed the proposals. 
The delay had brought “ more heat than light ”. “I can say defin- 
itely ”, he said, “ that, if we had spent an extra day last year in 
considering the question we should have done a great deal better 
than we have done by two years of misery. ” He considered that the 
limitation to Governments alone of the right to submit amend- 
ments on second reading tended to disturb the delicate balance of 
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interest in the Conference among Governments, employers, and 
workers. More serious, in his view, was the tendency towards ob- 
structive opposition which appeared to grow during the year’s 
delay, during which employers on the one hand and workers on 
the other engaged in propaganda for or against the proposed text 
and found themselves consequently so tied down that they came 
to the second reading unable to compromise. There was nothing 
in the analogy, claimed by the Reporter, with the second reading 
in a national parliament, since between each Session of the Con- 
ference there was the equivalent of a General Election. 

Mr. Mertens, Belgian Worker’s Delegate, pronounced the fail- 
ure of the second reading system, and proposed that it be not 
maintained. Mr. Araya, Argentine Government Delegate, denounced 
the rigidity of a compulsory double reading and the unfairness 
of restricting the right of amendment to Governments alone. 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine declared himself in favour of an cptional 
second reading but moved to refer the whole question back, in 
view of the obvious differences of opinion in the Conference, to the 
Governing Body to be brought forward again at the next Session. 

There the matter rests for the moment. A comment which seems 
obvious is merely that some system by which the faults of Conven- 
tions may be avoided and the ratification of Conventions facilitated 
must be thought out. The second reading system so far has not 
proved itself capable of doing these things ; neither has it been 
fully proved to be incapable. 


Tue Drrector’s REPORT 


As is now usual, the discussion on the Director’s Report on the 
year’s work of the Organisation offered opportunity for the Govern- 
ment representatives present to report also on the developments 
which had taken place during the past year in the social legis- 
lation of their own countries, and in particular in the progress of 
measures towards the ratification of the Conventions. Last year 
the number of ratifications registered was 129 ; this year, before 
the Conference closed, the number reached 159. Several speakers 
animadverted on the relative meagreness of this total : sixteen 
conventions have been adopted and if all had been ratified by all 
the Members of the Organisation the total of ratifications would 
have been between eight and nine hundred. It does not seem, 
however, that this comparison of totals should be taken quite so 
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simply as that : some of the Conventions expressly exclude certain 
States from any obligation to ratify them, and there are on the other 
hand a number of States in which industrial development is so 
elementary that it is absurd to think, for example, of the estab- 
lishment of employment exchanges in connection with them. 
There are again five maritime conventions which are of no interest 
to the many countries which have no seaboard. The number of 
possible ratifications must therefore be considerably less than the 
eight or nine hundred mentioned. 

Nevertheless, it has to be confessed that the progress of rati- 
fication has been distressingly slow. There are however indica- 
tions of easier progress in future. In France, the long delay caused 
by difficulties of procedure has at last come to an end, and the first 
French ratification was registered at the League a few days before 
the Conference opened. It may be anticipated, from the speeches 
of the French delegates, that a number of others will shortly follow. 
Similarly, the German Government has surmounted the difficulties 
of another order which have impeded its action since 1920, and has 
forwarded its first ratifications, four in number. In this case also 
others are to be expected in the near future. A large number of 
ratifications have been authorised and will no doubt be registered 
in due course ; if all are registered, the number of ratifications will 
be doubled. 

But the Convention which was described by the Polish Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Sokal, as being in some sort the touchstone of the 
success of the Organisation, the Washington Hours Convention, 
remains unratified by most of the great industrial Powers. 
Though not on the agenda for discussion in any way, the hours 
question was in the air, this year as before, and almost every 
speaker on the Report referred to it, either because he so wished 
or because he felt, in an atmosphere of expectation which there 
was no misunderstanding, compelled to do so. Minister after 
Minister rose to describe the position in his own country. Mr. 
Betterton, the British Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, was able to correct some misapprehensions which may have 
arisen from the crushing defeat on 1 May last of the bill ofsome Labour 
Members to establish the 8-hour day by law in Great Britain. 
But he did not give hope of early ratification : the British Govern- 
ment still found it difficult to reconcile the five-day week and the 
famous railway agreements with the terms of the Convention ; 
but they would view with misgiving any tendency to a retrograde 
movement in the matter of working hours, and were prepared to 
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enter into consultation with other Governments to prevent it. 
Guarded references to the possibility, referred to last year, of 
international consultation in order to secure a common under- 
standing upon the meaning to be given to certain Articles of the 
Convention, with a view to simultaneous ratification by a number 
of great industrial States, produced a repercussion among the 
workers, whose inquietude lest such a common understanding 
should lead to an interpretation of the Convention unfavourable 
to them was voiced by Mr. Jouhaux, the French Workers’ Delegate. 
The position in Belgium remained as before: she could ratify on 
the basis of her existing legislation at any moment, and Mr. Tschof- 
fen, Minister of Labour, declared again her willingness to ratify 
when her industrial competitors should have made up their minds 
to take the same course. Mr. Durafour, the French Minister of 
Labour, could report that progress had been made in his country, 
and that a Bill for authorising ratification of the Convention, now 
before Parliament, would become law in all probability before the 
end of July. Mr. Bramsnaes, the Danish Minister of Justice, antici- 
pated that a similar Bill in his country would receive the support 
of the Chamber, though less certainly that of the Senate. 

The Hours Convention is then not dead, and the present year 
may see, in spite of all difficulties, the situation of fact (for the 
8-hour day is gained and its position seems unshaken by the 
economic crisis the world has undergone) consecrated and con- 
solidated by a more extensive ratification of the Eight Hours 
Convention. 

Two other matters raised in the discussion on the Report are 
worth noting here. One of them, forcibly discussed by Mr. Bunji 
Suzuki, is of great interest from many points of view. It turns 
upon the interpretation to be given to the phrase “ competent 
authority ” which occurs twice in Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace 
of Versailles, in such different connections that it has given rise 
to a variety of interpretations. Under that Article, the States 
Members of the Organisation are under the obligation of bringing 
the decisions of the Conference before their “ competent author- 
ities for legislation or other action ”, within a fixed period. That 
phrase is perhaps not doubtful in itself : Mr. Suzuki appealed to 
the evidence of the minutes and report of the Committee on 
International Labour Legislation of the Peace Conference in support 
of his thesis that the “ competent authority ” intended was and 
could be no other than the national Parliament. Unhappily, the 
phrase appears later in the same Article in a connection which 
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may be construed to imply that in that case the “ competent 
authority ” is that which is competent to ratify an international 
Convention. Now the ratifying authority is seldom if ever the legis- 
lative body : it is in general the executive — though most frequently 
of course the consent of the legislative body is necessary. The 
British Government has declared that the “ competent authority ” 
in the sense of Article 405 is, in its view, the Government, though 
it has in fact laid before Parliament the texts of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the Conference and has asked 
for parliamentary approval of its policy in regard to them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Suzuki, the Japanese Government has interpreted the 
“ competent authority ” to be the Emperor’s Privy Council, and 
has not in any way submitted the texts or its proposals in regard 
to them to the Parliament, “ leaving the national legislature 
quite ignorant either of the proceedings or of the decisions of the 
Conference ”. 

This situation, which Mr. Suzuki declared was not peculiar to 
Japan, seemed to him to be in part responsible for the slow progress 
of ratification, and he urged that the States must respect their 
Treaty obligations in the matter. It would be here superfluous 
to comment on the question ; whilst, as Mr. Suzuki demonstrated, 
there is strong presumptive evidence of the intention of the framers 
of Part XIII that the Conference decisions should be submitted to 
the various national legislatures, the actual wording of Article 405 
is open to two different constructions. The Director, in replying 
to the discussion on his Report, stated what had always been the 
opinion of the Office. “ There are two acts,” he said. “ There is 
the act of ratification itself ; that is the one which is in the com- 
petence of the Parliament, or the Government, or some other author- 
ity, differing in different States. But in so far as concerns the 
discussion to be brought before public opinion — and that is the 
spirit of the Treaty — in so far as concerns the application of 
Article 405 and the part to be played by the competent authority 
there can be in our opinion no doubt. It is Parliament, wherever 
Parliament exists, it is the authority representative of public 
opinion that has the right to express its opinion on the Conventions 
which have been sent to it. ” 

Another representative from the Far East, Mr. Joshi, Indian 
Workers’ Delegate, raised a further matter which in his opinion 
has been too long neglected by the Organisation. Occupied as it 
has been with the conditions of developed industry, the Confer- 
ence has not found the opportunity of dealing with labour questions 
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in the colonies, protectorates, possessions which are not fully self- 
governing, and the mandated territories. It will be recalled that 
States which ratify Conventions are under obligation, in virtue of 
Article 421, to apply them to their colonies, except where owing to 
local conditions they are inapplicable, or subject to such modi- 
fications as may be necessary to adapt them to those conditions. In 
the reports on the working of ratified Conventions which the States 
communicate to the Office annually, and which were summarised 
in the Director’s Report to the Conference, Mr. Joshi had found 
references to the question which led him to demand what precisely 
was meant by the statements that conditions in some of these areas 
were so different that the Conventions and Recommendations 
were not applicable. “Is anyone prepared to say ”, he asked, 
“ that, simply because the climate of some countries is hotter than 
the climate of Europe, the workers in these territories can work 
longer hours without any detriment to their health ? Is anyone 
prepared to say here that, simply because the climate of a territory 
is hotter than that of Europe, women do not require to be helped 
during the period of childbirth ? ” 

He made references, among other vexed questions, to that of the 
penal sanctions which are exacted in cases of the breach of labour 
contracts by native workers in many areas, and asked whether the 
matter should not be treated by the Conference. A reference to 
the forcing by taxation of natives to work for Europeans, which 
he alleged to be the policy in Kenya, brought a remonstrance from 
the British Government Delegate, who denied that this was an 
accurate presentation of the facts, but Mr. Joshi, through his tech- 
nical adviser and at a later stage in the Conference, cited from 
official documents evidence which he claimed justified his obser- 
vations. 

It may be observed here that Mr. Joshi fortified his interven- 
tion on behalf of native labour by a resolution which was subse- 
quently unanimously adopted by the Conference, calling upon the 
Office to make a documentary enquiry into the conditions of labour 
in Asiatic countries, particularly in those whose industrial develop- 
ment has reached a certain stage of progress, and in the colonies 
and mandated territories. Such an enquiry will undoubtedly 
yield material of great interest. 

Asia bulked largely in the debate. It has happened before that 
Japan, as the leading industrial country in the East, has been urged 
by speakers in the Conference to take more rapid strides in the 
progress of her social legislation. This year the appeal came from 
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the country possibly most affected by Japanese competition, 
India. Sir Thomas Smith and Mr. Joshi, representing Indian 
employers and workers, unitedly called the attention of Japan 
to the difficulties caused in India and the rest of Asia by the alleged 
backward conditions in that country, and appealed for a more 
rapid progress there in order that a more rapid progress could be 
attained elsewhere. They urged that Japan, in taking the lead in 
social progress, would be doing no more than was expected from 


During the discussion on the Director’s Report, little or no 
reference was made to what, after all, is the kernel of the whole 
Report, namely, the summary of the annual reports sent to the 
Office by the States which have ratified the Conventions. This 
summary, which is submitted to the Conference in virtue of Arti- 
cle 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, provides, as has been pointed out 
before, the most reliable means available of testing the efficacy 
of the Conventions —- it does not apply to the Recommendations 
— and the efficiency of their application, and it is to be hoped that 
future Sessions will find opportunity to examine it with attention. 


Ture New Governine Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office is elect- 
ed for a period of three years. It will be recalled that it is com- 
posed of twenty-four members, of whom twelve represent Govern- 
ments, six are elected by the employers present at the Conference, 
and six by the workers. Of the twelve Government members eight 
sit by right as representatives of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance ; the other four are elected by the other States. This 
arrangement has not given satisfaction to everybody and the 
Conference two years ago adopted a new scheme which, by enlarg- 
ing the Governing Body to thirty-six members, whilst preserving 
the same proportions among the three Groups, will facilitate the 
representation of an additional number of countries. The change 
however involves an amendment of the Peace Treaty, and though 
by a special provision the amendment of Part XIII is relatively 
simple, it still requires the ratification of all the States which are 
Members of the Council of the League of Nations and of three- 
fourths of the States which are Members of the Organisation. 
A sufficient number of ratifications of the proposed amendment 
not having yet been received, the new Governing Body elected 
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this year is numerically unchanged, and few changes were made | 
in its composition. In the Government Group, Argentina and 
Norway replaced Chile and Finland respectively ; the employers’ 
and workers’ sitting representatives were re-elected without change. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions of the miscellaneous character to which the Con- 
ference is accustomed were fewer in number this year than usual. 

Mr. Mertens, the Belgian Workers’ Delegate, submitted a reso- 
lution dealing with the standardisation of mining conditions, based 
upon a declaration of the International Miners’ Federation at a 
recent meeting, which called attention to the fact of unemployment 
and a lowering of the standard of living among miners in certain 
coal-producing countries, and attributed that fact very largely to 
competition and commercial rivalry in the international coal mar- 
ket. That competition and rivalry, it was declared, is more acute 
and bitter by reason of the differences in the working conditions 
of the miners in the various countries, and for that reason an effort 
should be made towards their standardisation on an international 
basis. The resolution therefore proposed to authorise the Inter- 
national Labour Office to assist and co-operate in an investigation 
into hours of work, wages, and annual holidays in the various coal 
fields of the world with a view to the formulation of definite pro- 
posals tending towards standardisation. The Selection Committee 
suggested that Conference should hand on this matter to the Govern- 
ing Body for consideration as to the conditions under which the 
investigation could be initiated and carried out, and Conference 
approved. 

The same indefatigable workers’ leader submitted a second 
resolution dealing with apprenticeship and vocational and tech- 
nical education and inviting the Office to undertake a study of this 
important question with a view to its being discussed at a subse- 
quent Session of the Conference. 

A resolution put in by Mr. Poulton, British Workers’ Delegate, 
calling for intervention on the part of the Office with the Chinese 
Government in the interests of Chinese child workers was regarded 
by the Selection Committee as asking for possibly more than the 
Office or the Organisation could properly undertake, and on a declar- 
ation by a Chinese Government Delegate concerning the action 
taken the resolution was withdrawn. 
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Mr. Joshi’s resolution on Asiatic countries has been mentioned ; 
there remains finally a motion of Mr. Bunji Suzuki which asked 
for a report upon the categories of agricultural workers, the prin- 
ciples upon which they are organised and how they are represented 
both in their national institutions and in the Organisation. All 
these resolutions, with the exception of course of the one withdrawn, 
were adopted nemine contradicente. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Every Session of the Conference, as the Director said in his 
final speech, has had its special characteristics. Those of the 
Seventh Session were due in large part, as has been shown in the 
preceding pages, to the tentative and experimental character of 
the rules of procedure ; the experience gained thereby will doubt- 
less aid the ultimate satisfactory solution of the many problems 
which arise in the working out of a technique which will give 
the best possible results from the working of the International 
Labour Organisation and its machinery of secretariat and 
conference. 

The practical results of the Session were four Conventions of 
considerable value and four Recommendations. The Conventions 
appear likely to be widely ratified, and those dealing with the com- 
pensation of injured or diseased workers mark a distinct progress 
in the sphere of international social legislation. A very promising 
beginning has been made also in regard to social insurance, and 
the action of the Organisation in this most vital matter is now satis- 
factorily founded. 

Finally, in spite of the difficulties and the occasional hesitation 
caused by the provisional Standing Orders, the Conference as an 
organised body showed itself to possess in a very high degree the 
qualities which a priori should be expected in an international 
assembly. Its President, Dr. Benes, has had much experience 
of all kinds of such assemblies, and it is worth while quoting 
his opinion in conclusion. 

“ What has struck me in this Conference ”, he said in his closing 
speech, “ is first of all that there is more system, more cohesion 
in the work than exists generally in congresses of this nature. ” 
With a clearly defined programme, combined with annual sessions, 
the Conference proceeded with its work without the stumbling, 
hesitation, and loss of time characteristic of the early years of all 
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international bodies. “ One feels that the International Labour 
Conference is a permanent organ, that it has become a firmly estab- 
lished institution, and that it has definitely taken its place as 
part of the machinery of international life. ” 

Dr. Benes also emphasised a characteristic of the Conference 
to which reference has been made in describing its earlier Ses- 
sions. It is that the Conference offers opportunity in an excep- 
tionally high degree for the cultivation of a truly international 
spirit. 

“ A second impression which is most markedly given by your 
discussions ”, said the President, “ is that the Conference has incon- 
testably become a school for the propagation of a wise, moderate 
and at the same time profound international spirit. The workers’ 
organisations have for long now pursued the task of international 
organisation ; the employers are here doing the same, but they are 
doing it in a spirit totally different from that which guides when it 
is merely a question of organisation for the exploitation of eco- 
nomic undertakings. It is the spirit of international solidarity, 
which in spite of everything, is necessarily spread in this hall, and 
from this hall to the world outside.’ The representatives of Govern- 
ments not only noted the existence of that spirit, but they them- 
selves felt it as profoundly as the workers and employers. 

He had been interested to see how the workers’ representatives, 
in spite of their present difficulties, and the employers’ delegates, 
though toiling through the crises of the post-war period, neverthe- 
less attempted with great conciliatory spirit to reach agreed solu- 
tions which, in the opinion of both parties, marked a forward step 
in social progress. 

The Conference, for Dr. Benes, was then a great centre of inter- 
national solidarity and of the spirit of conciliation ; it was also in 
his view a school of international politics in general, and, for all 
these reasons, an instrument in the service of international peace. 

One may perhaps be permitted to emphasise the point. The 
best political machinery of international co-operation has doubtless 
not yet been produced, in regard either to labour or to other mat- 
ters. But that best, when it shall have been elaborated, will be 
a lifeless, unproductive thing if it possess not the vital spark, the 
soul, that spirit of international solidarity, of conciliation and co- 
operation, of which Dr. Benes spoke. No man more than he has 
sought and aided its development in international affairs ; no man 
is less likely to be deceived in recognising it. That spirit the Inter- 
national Labour Conference possesses. 
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APPENDIX 


Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY THE CONFERENCE ! 


Draft Convention eoneerning Workmen’s Compensation for Aeeidents 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 


of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office, and having met in its Seventh Session on 19 May 1925, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to workmen’s 
Y compensation for accidents, which is included in the first item of the agenda of 
i) the Session, and 

! Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft cater- 
national convention, 


adopts, this tenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty 
five, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


Article 1. 


(: Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
\ Convention undertakes to ensure that workmen who suffer personal injury due to 
an industrial accident, or their dependants, shall be compensated on terms at least 
equal to those provided by this Convention. 


Article 2. 


\ The laws and regulations as to workmen’s compensation shall apply to work- 
i} men, employees and apprentices employed by any enterprise, undertaking or estab- 
f lishment of whatsoever nature, whether public or private. 

It shall nevertheless be open to any Member to make such exceptions in its 
national legislation as it deems necessary in respect of : 

(a) persons whose employment is of a casual nature and who are employed 
otherwise than for the purpose of the employer’s trade or business ; 

out-workers ; 

(c) members of the employer’s family who work exclusively on his behalf 
and who live in his house ; 

(d) non-manual workers whose remuneration exceeds a limit to be determined 
by national laws or regulations. 


Article 3. 


This Convention shall not apply to 
(1) seamen and fishermen for whom provision shall be made by a later Con- 
vention ; 
(2) persons covered by some special scheme, the terms of which are not less 
favourable than those of this Convention. 


1 The first Draft Convention and Recommendation are given in full ; the others 
are reprinted without the preambles and the formal clauses (Articles 12-19 of the 
Draft Convention concerning Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents), which 
are the same, mutatis mutandis, in each case. 
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Article 4. 


This Convention shall not apply to agriculture, in respect of which the Con- 
vention concerning workmen’s compensation in agriculture adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Third Session remains in force. 


Article 5. 


The compensation payable to the injured workman, or his dependants, where 
permanent incapacity or death results from the injury, shall be paid in the form of 
periodical payments : provided that it may be wholly or partially paid in a lump 
sum, if the competent authority is satisfied that it will be properly utilised. 


Article 6. 


In case of incapacity, compensation shall be paid not later than as from the 
fifth day after the accident, whether it be payable by the employer, the accident 
insurance institution, or the sickness insurance institution concerned. 


Article 7. 


In cases where the injury results in incapacity of such a nature that the injured 
workman must have the constant help of another person, additional compensation 
shall be provided. 


Article 8. 


The national laws or regulations shall prescribe such measures of supervision 
and methods of review as are deemed necessary. 


Article 9. 


Injured workmen shall be entitled to medical aid and to such surgical and phar- 
maceutical aid as is recognised to be necessary in consequence of accidents. The 
cost of such aid shall be defrayed either by the employer, by accident insurance 
institutions, or by sickness or invalidity insurance institutions. 


Article 10. 


Injured workmen shall be entitled to the supply and normal renewal, by the 
employer or insurer, of such artificial limbs and surgical appliances as are recog- 
nised to be necessary: provided that national laws or regulations may allow in 
exceptional circumstances the supply and renewal of such artificial limbs and appli- 
ances to be replaced by the award to the injured workman of a sum representing 
the probable cost of the supply and renewal of such appliances, this sum to be de- 
cided at the time when the amount of compensation is settled or revised. 

National laws or regulations shall provide for such supervisory measures as 
are necessary, either to prevent abuses in connection with the renewal of appli- 
ances, or to ensure that the additional compensation is utilised for this purpose. 


Article 11. 


The national laws or regulations shall make such provision as, having regard to 
national circumstances, is deemed most suitable for ensuring in all circumstances, 
in the event of the insolvency of the employer or insurer, the payment of compen- 
sation to workmen who suffer personal injury due to industrial accidents, or in 
case of death, to their dependants. 


Article 12. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 
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Article 13. 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered by 


the Secretary-General. 
It shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications have been 


registered with the Secretariat. 
Thereafter, the Convention shall come into force for any Member at the date 


on which its ratification has been registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 14. 


' As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organ- 
isation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifications 
which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organisation. 


Article 15. 


Subject to the provisions of Article 13, each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 
into operation not later than 1 January 1927 and to take such action as may be 


necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Article 16. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions and protectorates, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 


corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 17. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expira- 
tion of five years' from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, 
‘by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 

registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date 


on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


Article 18. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision or modification. 


Article 19. 
The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning the Minimum Seale of Workmen’s Compensation 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 


League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office, and having met in its Seventh Session on 19 May 1925, and 


1 Ten years in the corresponding Articles of the Conventions on Equality of 
Treatment for National and Foreign Workers and on Night Work in Bakeries. 
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Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the mini- 
mum scale of workmen’s compensation, which is included in the first item of the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a 
recommendation, 
adopts, this tenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect being given 
to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace: 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation should take the following principles and rules into consider- 
ation : 


Where incapacity for work results from the injury, the naiional laws or regu- 
lations should provide for the payment of compensation at rates not lower than 
those hereinafter indicated : 

(1) In the case of permanent total incapacity, a periodical payment equivalent 
to two-thirds of the workman’s annual earnings ; 

(2) In ease of permanent partial incapacity, a proportion of the periodical 
payment due in the event of permanent total incapacity calculated in reference 
to the reduction of earning power caused by the injury ; 

(3) In case of temporary total incapacity, a daily or weekly payment equiva- 
lent to two-thirds of the workman’s basic earnings as calculated for purposes of 
compensation ; 

(4) In case of temporary partial incapacity, a proportion of the daily or 
weekly payment payable in the case of temporary total incapacity calculated in 
reference to the reduction of earning power caused by the injury. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the sum should not be less than the 
capitalised value of the periodical payment which would be payable under the 


foregoing paragraphs. 
II. 


Where the injury is such that the workman requires the constant help of an- 
other person, additional compensation should be paid to the workman, which should 
not be less than half the amount payable in the case of permanent total incapacity. 


Ill. 


Where death results from the injury, those entitled to be regarded as dependants 
for purposes of compensation should include at least the following : 

(1) deceased’s husband or wife ; 

(2) deceased’s children under eighteen years of age, or above that age if, by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity, they are incapable of earning ; 

(3) deceased’s ascendants (parents or grandparents), provided that they are 
without means of subsistence and were dependent on the deceased, or the deceased 
was under an obligation to contribute towards their maintenance ; 

(4) deceased’s grandchildren and brothers and sisters, if below eighteen years 
of age, or above that age if, by reason of physical or mental infirmity, they are 
incapable of earning, and if they are orphans, or if their parents, though still living, 
are incapable ef providing for them. 

Where compensation is paid by means of periodical payments, the maximum 
total of the yearly sum payable to all the dependants should not be less than two- 
thirds of the deceased’s annual earnings. 

Where compensation is paid in a lump sum, the maximum sum payable to all 
the dependants should not be less than the capitalised value of periodical pay- 
ments eguivalent to two-thirds of the deceased’s annual earnings. 
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IV. 


The vocational re-education of injured workmen should be provided by such 
means as the national laws or regulations deem most suitable. 
Governments should encourage institutions which undertake such re-education. 


Recommendation eoneerning Jurisdiction in Disputes on Workmen’s Compensation 


Whereas disputes on workmen’s compensation turn not only on the interpre- 
tation of laws and regulations, but also on questions of an occupational character 
requiring a thorough knowledge of working conditions, for example, questions as 
to the nature of the undertaking, the kind of risk inherent in it, the relation be- 
tween the workman’s employment and the accident, the method of computing 
earnings, the degree of incapacity for work, the possibility of the workman’s adapt- 
ing himself to some other occupation, 

And whereas workmen and employers have the necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence on these questions, and disputes on compensation matters might be more 
equitably settled if they were members of or associated with the courts which have 
to decide such disputes, 

And whereas it is possible in many countries to secure the association of employ- 
ers and workmen with such courts, as members or otherwise, without departing 
radically from the existing judicial system, 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation should take the following principles and rules into considera- 


tion : 


1. 


That every dispute relating to workmen’s compensation should preferably be 
dealt with by a special court or board of arbitration comprising, with or without 
the addition of regular judges, an equal number of employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives appointed to act as adjudicators by their respective organisations 
or on the nomination of such organisations or comprising employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives drawn from other social institutions or elected by separate electoral 
bodies of employers and workmen. 


IL. 


That, where disputes relating to workmen’s compensation are dealt with by the 
ordinary courts of law, such courts shall be required, on the request of either of 
the parties concerned, to hear employers’ and workmen’s representatives as experts 
in any case where the dispute involves a question of an occupational character, 
and in particular the question of the degree of incapacity for work. 


Draft Convention concerning Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases 
Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to provide that compensation shall be payable to workmen 
incapacitated by occupational diseases, or, in case of death from such diseases, to 
their dependants, in accordance with the general principles of the national legis- 
lation relating to compensation for industrial accidents. . 

The rates of such compensation shall be not less than those prescribed by the 
national legislation for injury resulting from industrial accidents. Subject to this 
provision, each Member, in determining in its national law or regulations the con- 
ditions under which compensation for the said diseases shall be payable, and in 
applying to the said diseases its legislation in regard to compensation for industrial 
accidents, may make such modifications and adaptations as it thinks expedient. 


Article 2. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to consider as occupational diseases those diseases and 
poisonings produced by the substances set forth in the Schedule appended hereto, 
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_ shen such diseases or such poisonings affect workers engaged in the trades or indus- 
. tries placed opposite in the said Schedule, and result from occupation in an under- 
_ ‘taking covered by the said national legislation. 


SCHEDULE 


__ List of diseases and toxie sub- List of corresponding industries and pro- 
stances. cesses. 
Poisoning by lead, its alloys Handling of ore containing lead, including 
or compounds and their seque- | fine shot in zinc factories. 
lae. Casting of old zinc and lead in ingots. 

Manufacture of articles made of cast lead 
or of lead alloys. 

Employment in the polygraphic industries. 

Manufacture of lead compounds. 

Manufacture and repair of electric accumu- 
lators. 

; “eae and use of enamels containing 
ead. 

Polishing by means of lead files or putty 
powder with a lead content. 

All painting operations involving the pre- 
_paration and manipulation of coating sub- 
stances, cements or colouring substances con- 
taining lead pigments. 


Poisoning by mercury, its Handling of mercury ore. 
. amalgams and compounds and Manufacture of mercury compounds. 
their sequelae. Manufacture of measuring and laboratory 


apparatus. 

Preparation of raw material for the hat- 
making industry. 

Hot gilding. 

Use of mercury pumps in the manufacture 
of incandescent lamps. 

Manufacture of fulminate of mercury pri- 
mers. 


Work in connection with animals infected 
with anthrax. 

Handling of animal carcasses or parts of 
such carcasses including hides, hoofs and horns. 

Loading and unloading or transport of 


Reeommendation coneerning Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases 


Whereas it is recognised that each State is free to establish under its national 
tion a more complete list than that embodied in the Schedule appended te 

Article 2 of the Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases, 

The Conference recommends that 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation should adopt, where 
such procedure does not already exist, a simple procedure by which the list of 
diseases considered occupational in its national legislation may be revised. 


Draft Conventien concerning Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for Aceidents 
Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to grant to the nationals of any other Member which shall 


merchandise. 
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have ratified the Convention, who suffer personal injury due to industrial accidents 
happening in its territory, or to their dependants, the same treatment in respect 
of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own nationals. 

This equality of treatment shall be guaranteed to foreign workers and their 
dependants without any condition as to residence. With regard to the payments 
which a Member or its nationals would have to make outside that Member’s terri- 
tory in the application of this principle, the measures to be adopted shall be regu- 
lated, if necessary, by special arrangements between the Members concerned. 


Article 2. 


Special agreements may be made between the Members concerned to provide 
that compensation for industrial accidents happening to workers whilst tempora- 
rily or intermittently employed in the territory of one Member on behalf of an under- 
taking situated in the territory of another Member shall be governed by the laws 
and regulations of the latter Member. 


Article 3. 


The Members which ratify this Convention and which do not already possess a 
system, whether by insurance or otherwise, of workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents agree to institute such a system within a period of three years from 
the date of their ratification. 


Article 4. 


The Members which ratify this Convention further undertake to afford each 
other mutual assistance with a view to facilitating the application of the Convention 
and the execution of their respective laws and regulations on workmen’s compensa- 
tion and to inform the International Labour Office, which shall inform the other 
Members concerned, of any modifications in the laws and regulations in force on 
workmen’s compensation. 


Reeommendation eoncerning Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


1. 


In order to facilitate the application of the Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents the Conference recommends that : 

(a) When a persen to whom compensation is due under the laws and regulations 
of one Member resides in the territory of another Member, the necessary measures 
be taken to facilitate the payment of such compensation and to ensure the obser- 
vance of the conditions governing such payment laid down by the said laws and 
regulations ; 

(b) In case of dispute concerning the non-payment, cessation of payment, or 
reduction of the compensation due to a person residing elsewhere than in the 
territory of the Member where his claim to compensation originated, facilities be 
afforded for taking proceedings in the ‘competent courts of law in such territory 
without requiring the attendance of the person concerned ; 

(c) Any advantage in respect of exemption from duties and taxes, free issue of 
official documents or other privileges granted by the law of any Member for pur- 
poses connected with workmen’s compensation, be extended under the same con- 
ditions to the nationals of the other Members which shall have ratified the afore- 
mentioned Convention. 


The Conference recommends that, where in any country there exists no system, 
whether by insurance or otherwise, of workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents, the Government shall, pending the institution of such a system, afford 
facilities to alien workers enabling them to benefit by the laws and regulations 
on workmen’s compensation in their own countries. 
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Draft Convention eoneerning Night Work in Bakeries 


‘Article 1. 


Subject to the exceptions hereinafter provided, the making of bread, pastry or 
other flour confectionery during the night is forbidden. 

This prohibition applies to the work of all persons, including proprietors as well 
as workers, engaged in the making of such products ; but it does not apply to the 
making of such products by members of the same household for their own consump- 
tion. 

This Convention has no application to the wholesale manufacture of biscuits. 
Each Member may, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions concerned, determine what products are to be included in the term “ bis- 
cuits” for the purpose of this Convention. 


Article 2. 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ night ” signifies a period of at 
least seven consecutive hours. The beginning and end of this period shall be 
fixed by the competent authority in each country after consultation with the organ- 
isations of employers and workers concerned, and !the period shall include the 
interval between eleven o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 
When it is required by the climate or season, or when it is agreed between the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, the interval between ten o’clock 
in the evening and four o’clock in the morning may be substituted for the interval 
between eleven o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 


Article 3. 


After consultation with the employers’ and the workers’ organisations con- 
cerned, the competent authority in each country may make the following exce- 
ptions to the provisions of Article 1: 

(a) The permanent exceptions necessary for the execution of preparatory or 
complementary work as far as it must necessarily be carried on outside the nor- 
mal hours of work, provided that no more than the strictly necessary number of 
workers and that no young persons under the age of eighteen years shall be employed 
in such work ; 

(b) The permanent exceptions necessary for requirements arising from the 
particular circumstances of the baking industry in tropical countries ; 

(c) The permanent exceptions necessary for the arrangement of the weekly 
rest ; 

(d) The temporary exceptions necessary to enable establishments to deal 
with unusual pressure of work or national necessities. 


Article 4. 


Exceptions may also be made to the provisions of Article 1 in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery or plant, 
or in case of force majeure, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of the undertaking. 


Article 5. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take appropriate measures 
to ensure that the prohibition prescribed in Article 1 is effectively enforced, and 
shall enable the employers, the workers, and their respective organisations to 
co-operate in such measures, in conformity with the Recommendation adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its Fifth Session (1923). 


Article 6. 
The provisions of this Convention shall not take effect until 1 January 1927. 


Unemployment in 1924 and the Beginning 
of 1925° 


Until methods of preventing unemployment have been found in 
the several countries and in the international sphere, unemployment 
will always constitute one of the gravest risks to which labour is subject. 
During the last fifteen months it has been not merely a risk but a dis- 
tressful reality. 

A few great industrial countries, such as France, in particular, 
and Italy, suffered little unemployment during this period. Simi- 
larly, the United States escaped serious trouble, as a result, it seems, 
of the double policy of credit control and immigration control. In 
other countries unemployment decreased considerably, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Switzerland, and to a less degree in Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and South Africa. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, after a certain improvement 
early in 1924 there was an alarming increase at the beginning of 
1925. In Australia and Canada also, unemployment increased in 
1924 ; while even in India employment has become a problem for 
the middle-class workers among the Anglo-Indians. Japan is now 
apparently suffering more severely than at any previous time. In 
Belgium, where unemployment had practically disappeared in 1923, 
there was a fresh outbreak during the last months of 1924. In Poland 
there has been a marked increase and in Austria and Hungary unem- 
ployment has reached overwhelming proportions. 

In the following pages a description is given of the situation, 
first, in Great Britain and the British Dominions, then in other 
Buropean countries*, and finally in Japan and the United States. 


Great BRITAIN 


— unemployment persisted in Great Britain throughout 
1924, it was much less serious than in 1921 and 1922 and slightly 
less so than in 1923, as will be seen from the following annual aver- 


age percentages of unemployed : 


2 For an account of the period 1920-1923, cf. InrERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Unemployment, 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 8. Geneva, 1924. 

* Special articles on unemployment in Russia and in Hungary will appear 
in later numbers of the Review. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1924 AND 1925 


Year Compulsory insurance Trade unioas 
1921 14.1 15.8 
1922 14.0 15.4 
1928 11.6 11.5 
1924 10.4 8.1 


The compulsory insurance figures show a less marked improve- 
ment than those of the trade unions, but the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for January 1925 states that administrative changes result- 
ing from various enactments on unemployment insurance have 
had the effect of bringing more unemployed workers into the 
returns for 1924 as compared with those for 1923. 

In any case unemployment is still of most alarming proportions 
in Great Britain. During the last depression before the war the 
percentage of unemployed in the trade unions rose, it is true, 
to an average of 7.8 in 1908 and 7.7 in 1909; but it fell again to 
‘4.7 in 1910 and to 3.0 in 1911. The unemployment due to general 
economic depressions was of comparatively short duration. The 
present unemployment, on the other hand, is lasting much longer 
than was expected, and herein lies its particular gravity. 

The following table shows the general trend of unemployment 
since the end of 1923: 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1923-1925 


Percentage of unemployed 


Trade unions 


187 
Number on the: 
Date 
live register of tae 
Insurance | | employment exchanges 
1923 
December 10.7 9.7 1,327,000 
1924 
January 11.9 8.9 1,358,000 
February 10.7 8.1 1,192,000 
March 9.9 7.8 1,095,000 
April 9.7 7.5 1,087,000 
May 9.5 7.0 1,057,000 
June 9.4 7.2 1,049,000 
July 9.9 7.4 1,089,000 
August 10.6 7.9 1,191,000 
September 10.8 8.6 1,243,000 
October 11.1 8.7 1,247,000 
November 11.0 8.6 1,233,000 
December 10.8 9.2 1,319,000 
1925 
January 11.5 9.0 1,287,000 
February 11.6 9.4 1,287,000 
March 11.4 9.0 1,249,000 
April 11,2 0.4 1,251,008 
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The usual correlation between monthly fluctuations in unem- 
ployment and monthly changes in wholesale prices is not to be 
found in this case. The index of prices showed the same tendency 
as unemployment, falling slightly during the first part of the year 
and rising during the second, whereas the correlation is usually 
inverse. This inverse relation is found, however, when the annual 
figures and not the monthly variations are examined. 


Index of wholesale 


Year of unemployed prices 

in trade unions (1913 = 100) 
1921 15.3 197.2 
1923 11.5 158.9 


1924 166.2 


| 

| 1922 15.4 158.8 
| 


These figures afford one more example of the general coincidence 
| between the fluctuations of employment and those of prices. 

| Considering that the improvement in employment has been 
| no greater than that indicated, it may justly be concluded that 
although in Great Britain, as elsewhere, unemployment was 
closely connected with the trade cycle, particularly at its origin, 
| yet its continuance is in great measure due to other important fac- 
| tors, especially the difficulties of foreign trade, as will be shown 
| later. 


The industries directly or indirectly connected with shipping 
are among the most heavily hit. The following table shows the 
position in these industries in July and December of 1923 and 1924'. 


Percentage of unemployed 


Group 
July December July December persons 
1923 1924 1924 | in July 1924 


Shipbuilding 43.2 34.2 26.4 31.9 | 255,090 


Marine engineering, ships’ 

boilers 22.2 22.2 16.1 17.1 61,110 
Canal, river, dock and 

herbour service 27.1 22.5 25.0 25.1 195,470 


Shipping service 18.6 21.1 18.2 23.1 | 119,120 


1 In the following series of tables it has in most cases been impossible to go 
further back than July 1923, as at that date the classification of industries pre- 

viously used for purposes of unemployment insurance statistics was modified to 
agree with the classification used in the general population census. Detailed 
comparisons between the present statistics and those previous to July 1923 are 
therefore often impossible. 


| 

| 

, 
Number 

| 
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In shipbuilding the percentage remained the highest for any 
industry! at the end of 1924. The continuance of such severe 
unemployment led some 100,000 workers to leave the industry 
and seek employment elsewhere ; the number of workers insured 
against unemployment in the shipbuilding industry fell from 351,230 
in 1922 to 255,090 in July 1924. The unemployment percentage 
of 36.8 in July 1922 therefore represents an actual figure of 129,000, 
whereas the December 1924 percentage of 31.9 represents only 
81,000 unemployed. 

Although unemployment was equally persistent among canal 
and river, dock and harbour workers and seamen, they have re- 
mained in their respective industries, as is shown by the fact that 
the number of insured workers in these industries was practically 
stationary from 1922 toJuly 1924. The same applies to marine engi- 
neering, where, however, unemployment decreased slightly in 1924. 


Another group where unemployment was very severe was that 
of the metallurgical industries. 


Number of 
insured 
persons in 
July 1924 


Blast furnaces . 30,190 
Steel melting and iron 
puddling furnaces, roll- 
ing mills and forges é 207,270 
Manufacture of brass, cop- ; 
per, zinc, tin, and lead 40,030 
Manufacture of tin plates 29,260 
Iron and steel tube making 27,220 
Wire mills 24,490 


In the sub-group employing the largest number of workers, 
i.e. steel melting and iron puddling works, rolling mills and forges, 
the setback in 1924 more than cancelled the improvement in 1923, 
although the total number of workers fell from 215,000 in July 
1923 to 207,000 in July 1924. In blast furnaces the proportion of 
unemployed has nearly doubled since July 1923. In the tin- 
plate industry unemployment was slight up to October 1924, but 
rose abruptly to 16 per cent. in November 1924, 45 per cent. in 
December 1924, and 45.5 per cent. in February 1925. 


* Except in the comparatively small tin-plate industry (employing @ total 
of 29,260 workers), which will be dealt with later. 


Percentage of unemployed 
Group July | July 
1923 1923 1924 1924 
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Potteries and glass works are also among the industries which 
have suffered most severely. 


Percentage of unemployed’ - Number of 
insured 


Group July | December | July | December | persons in 
1923 1924 1924 July 1924 


Pottery, earthenware, and 
china 13.2 14.6 11.6 19.4 73,250 


Bottles 22.7 18.5 17.5 18.5 18,040 
Other glassworks 15.4 11.6 12.5 12.2 26,980 © 


In the potteries especially the position became much worse in 
1924 than in 1923. In all three groups the number of workers 
remained about the same. 
Though still very serious, the position in the engineering and 
engineers’ tron and steel founding industries was considerably better 
in 1924 than in 1923. 


Number of 
Percentage of unemployed insured 
July December July December in July 
1928 1923 1924 1924 1924 


Engineering, engineers’ 
iron and steel founding 20.4 18.3 13.5 13.7 627,000 


The fall in the percentages is due partly to a fall in the actual 
number of unemployed (137,000 in July 1923, 86,000 in December 
1924), but also to a decrease of approximately 50,000 in the total 
number of workers in the industry (675,000 in July 1923, 627,000 
in July 1924). 

In the coal mines the position is very different : 


Percentage of unemployed Number of 
July December July December insured persons 
1923 1923 1924 1924 in July 1924 


Coal mines 3.0 2.4 6.8 7.9 1,266,350 


At the end of 1924 the proportion of unemployment remains 
below the average, but it refers to such large numbers of workers 
that its rise in 1924 was largely instrumental in increasing the 
general percentage for all industries. Since July 1922 the total 
number of workers in the industry has risen from 1,167,610 to 
1,266,350, an increase of 98,740, which was almost exactly equal 
to the absolute number of unemployed (99,275) at the end of Decem- 
ber. It might therefore have seemed reasonable to conclude at 
that time, that after the stimulus given by the stoppage of coal 


4 
4 
| 
| 
i! 
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production in the Ruhr during the occupation the British coal 
mines were merely returning to normal. However, the situation 
in coal mining grew steadily worse during the early months 
of 1925, so much so that it is no longer possible to consider the 
process as a return to anything which was previously regarded 
as normal. At the end of May 1925 199,249 miners, represen- 
ting 15.8 per cent. of the total number insured, were out of 
work. By the beginning of July 1925 the number of unemployed 
miners exceeded 300,000. The situation was regarded asso serious 
that a special debate was devoted to it in the House of Commons. 
Up to the present no decision has been reached as to the action 
which should be taken. 


In the primary teztile industries, where the percentage of 
unemployment is about the same as the general average for all 
industries, the position improved somewhat during 1924, although 
there was an increase in unemployment in certain branches during 
the last half of the year. 


Number of 
insured 


persons in 
July 1924 


Group 


Woollen or worsted 4 260,890 
Linen J 83,130 
Jute . 41,220 
Bleaching, dyeing, and 

printing of textiles J 117,000 


In the two principal branches, cotton and wool, the fall in the 
unemployment percentage in 1924 is to some extent due to a reduc- 
tion in the number of workers amounting to 14,000 in the cotton 
trade and 13,000 in the woollen trade. 

Another group of industries which manufacture more finished 
textile goods were on the contrary in a worse position at the end 
of 1924. 


Percentage of unemployed 
December July December 
1923 1924 1924 


Group 
Hosiery . 8.4 5.9 
Lace . 16.5 17.6 
Carpets . 4.1 6.6 


Percentage of unemployed P| 
J December | December 
| Number of 
insured persons 
in July 1924 
9.0 93,410 
20.6 20,330 
26,960 
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In the clothing industry, allowing for seasonal fluctuations, 
employment was more or less stationary. 


Group 


Percentage of unemployed ~ 


July 
1924 


1924 


Number of 
insured 


persons 
in July 
1924 


Tailoring 


Hat manufacture 
Underclothing 
Footwear 


Dressmaking and millinery 


July December 
1923 1923 
6.7 12.4 
6.3 9.3 
8.2 13.5 
7.4 8.8 
10.5 9.8 


6.4 
5.3 
8.3 
5.7 
7.5 


12.6 
9.9 
12.5 
9.2 
11.8 


189,450 
106,390 
33,630 
72,080 
142,490 


In the dressmaking and millinery trades the total number of 
workers decreased by 10,000 as compared with the 1923 figures, 
but this was to some extent balanced by an increase of about 
3,000 in the tailoring and 5,000 in the underclothing branches. 


Conditions in the printing, book, and paper trades are stationary ; 
unemployment is noticeably below the average, the figures being 


more or less normal. 


In the building and furniture trades unemployment has 


decreased. 


Group 


Percentage of unemployed 


July December 


July 


December 
1924 


Number of 
insured 
persons 
in July 

1924 


Building 
upholstery 


Furniture making and 


7.7 7.3 


7.0 


6.1 


721, 560 
96,760 


and is well above the average. 


Public works 


The total number of workers increased by only about 7,000 
from 1923 to 1924. 


July 
1923 


18.5 


Percentage of unemployed 

December July 
1923 1924 
18.9 16.7 


Since 1923 the number of workers has increased by some 4,000 
in the building trades and by 2,000 in the furniture trades. 

The position in public works is surprising, considering the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to encourage them ; unemployment has increased 


1924 
19.1 


Number of 
insured 
persons in 
July 1924 
134,580 
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In public services unemployment is relatively slight. It will 
be remembered that a large proportion of these workers are exempt 
from compulsory insurance owing to the stability of their employ- 
ment, and are consequently not included in the following statistics : 


Percentage of unemployed 


Number of 
insured 


December July December persons in 
1923 1923 1924 1924 July 1924 


Gas, water, and electricity 


supply 7.1 6.3 | 5.7 6.4 171,550 
Railways' 6.0 5.9 4.7 6.9 173,210 
Tramways‘ 3.1 3.5 2.7 3.5 119,320 
National government 11.1 9.8 8.0 8.6 160,970 
Local government 5.9 6.6 8.9 8.9 243,710 


2 In addition to railways and tramways attention should be drawn to “ other”’ 
150,930 workers insured. It has, however, improved slightly since December 1923, when the figure 
was 16.2 per cent. 

pa oe A important industry not yet mentioned which is related to the former is the motor 
vehicles, cycle, and aircraft industry. [n spite of the removal of the “ McKenna " import duties, 
the percentage of unemployed fell from 9.6 in July 1923 to 8.3 in July 1924 and 7.5 in December 
1924. The total number of insured workers was 203,000 in July 1924 as against 194,000 in July 
1923. 


It is somewhat striking that the number of “ insurable ” workers 
employed by the national and local governments fell by some 
23,000 from 1923 to 1924. This seems to indicate considerations 
of immediate economy somewhat different from those prevailing 
in countries which have instituted “ productive ” unemployment 
relief, ie. which have succeded in engaging the unemployed on 
works of public utility, even though these works are not immediately 
necessary. 


Changes in the Distribution of Labour 


In the foregoing pages several references have been made te 
changes in the number of workers (whether employed or not) in 
the various industries since 1923. The most important of these 
changes may be summed up as follows : decreases of about 100,000 
in shipbuilding, 50,000 in engineering, 40,000 in wholesale trade, 
financial and insurance establishments, and 25,000 in the cotton 
and woollen trades ; on the other side of the balance are an increase 
of 90,000 since 1923 and 350,000 since 1922 in the number of 
“ insurable ” employees in retail trade, no increase since 1923 in the 
coal mines but an increase of 100,000 since 1922. 

As agriculture is unfortunately outside the scope of compul- 
sory unemployment insurance, the statistics give no information 
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on possible transferences of labour from industrial to agricultural 
employment. The same applies to the return of women to domes- 
tic service, which is being stimulated by various measures. 

There are no statistics to show whether the abnormal expan- 
sion of the metallurgical and engineering industries, including 
shipbuilding, which was brought about by the war and has been 
regarded? as one of the principal reasons for the particularly severe 
unemployment in these industries, has yet spent its effects, as the 
classification of industries has been changed. But it may be 
stated that there has been a rapid reduction, at any rate since 1923, 
in the number of workers attached tothe industries, and that if 
unemployment remains stationary or increases in the future, this 
unemployment should probably be ascribed to causes other than 
over-extension during the war. 

The shortage of labour in certain of the building trades has 
apparently not yet been met by any considerable increase in the 
number of workers in this industry. 

Endeavours are being made in Great Britain to divert to the 
colonies and Dominions the present surplus of labour in the home 


_ country, which may remain for some time. Nevertheless net emi- 


gration, i.e. the excess of emigrants over immigrants and repatriated 
persons, is much less than the normal increase in the population, 


which is about 400,000 a year. Net emigration amounted to only 
‘190,000 in 1920, 128,000 in 1921, 106,000 in 1922, 199,000 in 1923, 
and 91,262 in 1924. But for this exodus unemployment would 
probably have been even more serious than it is; but it must be 
repeated that every year the number of young people who reach 
the age for employment is much greater than the number of emi- 


grants. 
Foreign Trade 


In the earlier study of the beginning of the unemployment crisis 
in 1920 and 1921 it was noted? that this could not have been due 


to a falling off in exports, as they did not begin to decrease until 
quite the end of 1920. A revival of export trade began again in 
1921 and has continued up to the present day. 


1 The Third Winter of Unemployment. London, King, 1922. 
® Unemployment, 1920-1923, pp. 22-23. 
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VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE, 1913, AND 1920-1924 
(in million pounds sterling, at 1913 prices) 


Average percent- 
Imports Exports Re-exports age unemployed 
in trade unions 


1913 768.7 525.3 109.6 2.1 
1920 679.7 372.5 98.9 2.4 
1921 570.9 261.6 86.1 15.3 
1922 659.4 361.8 89.3 15.4 
1923! 735.7 404.4 94.0 11.5 
1924! 825.7 420.6 106.2 8.1 


1 Since March 1923 trade between the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State is 
included and that between the Irish Free State and other countries excluded. 


Whatever the original causes of the unemployment crisis, these 
figures show that from year to year the decrease in unemployment 
has been accompanied by an increase in exports, which are never- 
theless considerably below the 1913 figures (by about 20 per cent.). 
These facts certainly point to the persistently adverse balance of 
trade as one of the main reasons for the continuance of unemploy- 
ment at the high level which seems to have become more or less 
permanent. 

The situation grew even worse at the end of 1924, but an article 
in the Board of Trade Journal for 29 January 1925 gives ground for 
thinking that this aggravation was largely due to temporary fac- 
tors. At that time foreigners found it particularly profitable to 
send their capital to London ; the rate of interest was higher than 
in New York, and American investors were gaining increasing 
confidence in the prospective return of Great Britair to the gold 
standard, when the pound sterling would rise. The movement 
of balances to London, resulting from this increased confidence 
in sterling, came not only from the United States but also from 
Australia and the continent of Europe. The presence of foreign 
capital in a given country leads to increased importation of foreign 
goods ; the preceding table shows that imports in 1924 reached a 
much larger figure even than in 1913. But if the flow of foreign 
capital into Great Britain in expectation of a return to the gold 
standard — now an accomplished fact — is succeeded by a corre- 
sponding reflux of capital to foreign countries. this will, on the con- 
trary, mean an increase in British exports and a stimulus to British 
trade. The intensification of the depression at the end of 1924 
may therefore have been due to temporary causes. 
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When these causes have ceased to operate, however, there is 
no guarantee that the country will be in any better position in 
relation to foreign markets than it was before. In fact the foreign 
trade situation became still worse during the first quarter of 1925. 
According to an article on “ The Direction of Overseas Trade ” 
in the Economist of 16 May 1925, the figures for the first quarter of 
1924 and 1925 are as follows : 


Imports ' Exporte 
Countries 

1924_ 1925 1924 1925 
European countries 87 104 64 68 
United States 65 77 14 15 

Other non-European coun- 
tries 56 62 35 37 
Principal Dominions* 93 108 80 88 
Total 301 351 193 208 


' In million pounds sterling. 
2 Excluding the Irish Free State. 

Imports in the first quarter of 1925 were thus £50 million above 
the figure for the corresponding quarter of 1924. Of this increase 
17 million came from European countries, 12 million from the 
United States, 6 million from other non-European countries, and 
15 million from the Dominions ; it was thus a general increase. 

At the same time exports increased by only £15 million. Of 
this 4 million went to European countries, only one million to the 
United States, 2 million to other non-European countries, and 
8 million — more than half the total increase — to the Dominions. 


The Monetary Factor 


There are many authorities who still hold the view expressed 
recently by the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snow- 
den!, that the policy of deflation followed since 1920 has been 
the main cause of the widespread unemployment of recent years. 
It is true that during]the last few months there has been no evidence 
of actual deflation ; in fact, the index number of wholesale prices* 
rose from 162.6 in July 1924 to 170.1 in December. As has been 
shown, however, the stimulating effect which this rise should have 
had on British industry was neutralised by the influence of various 


» Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 March 1925. 
2 Board of Trade index number; base : 1923 = 100. 
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other factors, especially the increase in imports resulting from the 
overvaluation of sterling and the setback to the coal mining indus- 
try, which, owing to the occupation of the Ruhr, had been excep- 
tionally active. Moreover, even without actual deflation the 
threat of further deflation has always, it seems, been more or less 
present, a factor which must have seriously affected the general 
state of confidence in the business world, on which new industrial 
expansion so largely depends. 

Now that the gold standard is again in force, there still remains 
a danger : if there were a fall in prices in the United States after 
the present rise — which seems probable sooner or later! — the 
Bank of England m‘ght be compelled, in order to keep the pound 
above the gold point (which once again marks the limit of fluctua- 
tions of the exchange rate between New York and London), to put 
up the Bank rate ; the latter was already raised from 4 to 5 per 
cent. in March 1925. In brief, with the resumption of the gold 
standard, it becomes necessary for the Bank of England to cause 
the British price level to follow broadly the same {course as 
American prices. A further contrived fall in the level of British 
prices, following the decline in America, would seem to constitute 
a grave threat to British industry, considering the existing weak- 
ness of the situation. 


Brirish DomINions 


The efforts made in Great Britain to divert surplus labour to 
the Dominions and colonies have not been fully successful, as was 
shown above. The reasons doubtless are, first, that workers, par- 
ticularly those with families, cannot easily move, and secondly, 
that in the Dominions themselves there is unemployment among 
industrial workers. Moreover, what the Dominions most require 
is agricultural labour, but this is not the class of labour which the 
home country is best able to supply. 


Canada 


Unemployment was considerably worse in 1924 than in 1923 and 
even than in 1922. The average percentage of unemployed in 
trade union returns was 7.2 in 1924 as against 4.9 in 1923 and 7.0 
in 1922 ; during the critical year of 1921 it was as high as 12.5. 


» There was a fall of 3 per cent. from March to April 1926. 
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This unusually severe unemployment in 1921 coincided with 
a very heavy fall in prices ; but in the last three years there has 
been no apparent relation between fluctuations in. unemployment 
and in prices, which remained practically stable (average index 
for 1922 = 152 ; 1923 = 153 ; 1924 = 155.1) and, as in the United 
States, showed a tendency to rise towards the end of 1924 and the 
beginning of 1925 (index for February 1925 = 164.5). Neither 
was there any apparent relation with variations in exports, the 
monthly average of which was 74 million dollars in 1922, 85 in 
1923, and 88 in 1924. 


South Africa 


Although the critical situation of former years improved in 
1924, the number of white workers unemployed was still estimated 
at 75,000 towards the end of the year’. According to a report by 
the Secretary of Labour? more than 10,000 of these were engaged 
on emergency relief work in December. A Committee appointed 
by the Advisory Council of Labour to enquire into the general 
causes of unemployment has drawn attention® to two essential fac- 
tors : one, peculiar to South Africa, is the problem of distribution 
of employment between white and black labour ; the other, com- 
mon to so many countries, is the policy of deflation which succeed- 
ed the inflation of the warperiod. The official index of wholesale 
prices (base : 1913 = 100) stood at an average level of 223.3 in 
1920, 160.4 in 1921, 128.4 in 1922, 126.6 in 1923, and 128.7 in 1924. 
As is known, the Union of South Africa restored the gold standard 
on | July of this year. 


Australia 


Employment suffered a setback in 1924, after an improvement 
in 1923, as the following percentages of unemployed trade union- 
ists show : 


Month 1923 1924 
March 7.2 7.6 
June 7.1 8.3 
September 7.4 9.5 
December 6.2 10.3 


The percentage for December 1924 represents an actual num- 
ber of 41,000 unemployed. Here, as elsewhere, the monetary 


1 African World (Supplement), 20 Dec. 1924. 
2: Rand Daily Mail, 12 Dec. 1924. 
* Official Labour Gazette, April 1925. 
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aspects of the problem have claimed attention. In a parliamen- 
tary debate? Mr. F. Macdonald attributed unemployment to the 
disturbed state of the foreign exchanges, which the Government 
could have remedied ; in reply Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister, 
stated that the stabilisation of the exchanges was an extremely diffi - 
cult problem, and pointed out the danger of currency inflation, 
which would immediately entail a reduction in the purchasing 
power of wages. As the problem of exchanges was bound up with 
that of inflation, hasty action might, he added, have disastrous 
consequences for the wage earners of the country. 

The index of prices (1913 = 100), which stood at 182.4 in 
January 1924, dropped to 169.4 in August, rising again to 172.6 
in December. The average level of the index for the whole year 
was 173.3 as against 178.7 in 1923. 


India 


India had hitherto escaped unemployment except during 
periods of famine following exceptional droughts, but the problem 
of chronic unemployment has now made its appearance among 
the Anglo-Indian middle classes*. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Like Great Britain, the Netherlands is one of the countries 
in which unemployment has been most persistent. The unemploy- 
ment index*, which averaged 5.8 in 1920, rose to 9 in 1921 and 11 
in 1922 ; in 1923, when the position was improving in most of the 
other countries affected by the 1921 crisis, it grew still worse in 
the Netherlands, the index reaching an average of 11.2. Fortu- 
nately a considerable improvement took place in 1924. Notwith- 
standing an exceptionally high percentage of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in January, the index was well below the corresponding 
figures for 1923, 1922, and 1921, and in several months approached 
those for 1920, a comparatively favourable year. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AusTRALIA : Parliamentary Debates, 26 June 1924, 

* Cf., for example, Labour Gazette of Bombay, Sept. and Dec. 1924. 

* Number of days’ unemployment per week as percentage of the total number 
of deys which could have been worked by all workers. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND WHOLESALE PRICES, 
1920-1924 


Unemployment 


1920 1921 1922 19238 


8.7 13.8 17.0 17.1 
6.9 13.5 18.8 15.8 
6.4 11.5 12.0 11.9 
6.7 9.6 10.1 9.0 
6.2 7.7 8.9 - 8.5 
5.0 6.6 8.1 8.2 
4.2 6.2 8.3 9.4 
4.2 6.0 8.1 9.7 
3.3 5.6 8.0 10.0 
3.2 5.7 8.4 9.6 
5.2 8.1 10.0 10.0 
10.2 13.7 13.4 13.7 160 


' The annual average of the wholesale price index numbers was 292 in 1920, 182 in 1921, 
160 in 1922, 151 in 1923, and 156 in 1924. 

The wholesale price index fell steadily from 1920 to 1923 while 
unemployment was on the increase, and rose in 1924 while 
unemployment declined ; this is another example ‘of the very 
general correspondence between price movements and the fluc- 
tuations of unemployment. It should, however, be added that 
this relation does not emerge as clearly from a comparison of the 
monthly figures as from the yearly averages. In the Netherlands 
there is much seasonal unemployment, more especially between 
November and February, and this may counterbalance the 
favourable effects of a rise in prices during the same period. In 
1924, however, unemployment began to increase as early as July, 
just when the index of wholesale prices was beginning to rise also. 

By the month of December a fall in prices again appeared, and 
continued during January and February 1925, the index being 
160 in January and 158 in February 1925; but this tendency 
may possibly be counteracted by the reduction of the discount 
rate from 5 to 4 per cent. in December. 

As was shown in the previous study', in the Netherlands, as 
in many other countries, foreign trade appeared to have compara- 
tively little influence on the labour market. It was pointed out, 
in fact, that the steady increase in unemployment from 1920 to 
1923 was accompanied by a fairly marked increase of exports both 


1 Unemployment, 1920-1923, p. 101. 


Month | 
1928 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. ‘ 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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in weight and in value (the latter being calculated at prices for a 
single year by means of index numbers). In 1924 this increase 
was particularly marked, and must have had a considerable share 
in the improvement of the labour market. 


SCANDINAVIA 


The improvement in employment recorded in 1923 in the Scan- 
dinavian countries continued in 1924. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND RATES OF EXCHANGE, 1922-1924 


Dollar 


cent. 
of par 


cent. 
of par 


i 


128.0 
146.0 
160.2 
158.2 
167.5 
170.9 
9.3 161.0 
6.1 158.4 
5.1 159.7 
5.3 167.0 
5.4 165.3 
5.5 158.1 
6.5 154.6 
8.6 152.7 
13.2 152.0 


153.0 
160.6 
192.1 
190.2 
200.9 
197.5 
194.1 
193.1 
198.2 
199.4 
193.4 
193.5 
188.0 
182.0 
177.8 


_ 
= 


This improvement coincided with rising prices in Denmark 
and Norway and stationary prices in Sweden. 

In all three countries foreign trade made considerable strides 
in 1924. The figures given below are monthly averages expressed 
in millions of Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish crowns. 


VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE, 1922-1924 
(in million crowns) 


Norway Sweden 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 
64 
68 


93 
108 
8 117 


108 


Denmark Norway Sweden 
Whole- Whole- Whole-| 
Date Percen-| sale | a. sale Dollar | Percen-| sale | Dollar 
tage of] price | rate per price | rate per | tage of} price {| rate per 
unem-| index unem- | index unem- | index| cent. 
= 100) = 100) = 100) : 
| 
1922 1 233 23.1 | 173 | 102.4 
1923 232 12.5 | 163 + 100.9 
1924 267 10.1 | 162 | 101.0 
Jan. 251 13.6 | 161 } 102.3 
Feb. 261 13.4 | 162 ; 102.3 
Mar. 264 13.9 | 162 | 101.9 : 
Apr. 263 11.6 | 161 | 101.5 
May 261 7.6 | 160 | 101.1 
June 262 7.4 | 158 | 100.9, 
July 265 6.2 | 157 | 100.7 : 
Aug. 271 6.6 | 160 } 100.7 
Sept. 272 7.0 | 163 ; 100.7 
Oct. 273 8.4 | 167 | 100.7 { 
Nov. S| 276 10.5 | 167 99.9 | 
Dec. 279 15.6 | 168 99.4 | 
Denmark | 
1922 121 98 
1923 159 128 
1924 189 164 127 104 
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In Denmark the stabilisation of the krone is at present one of 
the main concerns of the Government. In March 1924 a special 
fund was instituted to stabilise the rate of exchange with the pound 
sterling’, but the factors making for depreciation of the Danish 
currency were stronger than had been anticipated, and the fund 
of five million pounds sterling was insufficient to arrest the move- 
ment. A fresh scheme was prepared? and at the end of the year 
an Act was passed granting the National Bank certain privileges : 
in return for these this bank of issue has undértaken to prevent 
the Danish krone from falling below 65 gold dre, and to maintain 
the dollar rate (3.75 kroner at par) below 5.75 during the first 
half of 1925, subsequently bringing it down by degrees to 5.32 
by the end of 1926. The danger of increasing unemployment 
involved in this scheme of deflation has been fully realised by the 
authorities, who nevertheless consider* that “ there is no reason to 
anticipate that Danish trade and industrial and economic life, 
which show unmistakable signs of restored stability, would find 
any difficulty in surmounting the possible effects of a moderate fall 
in prices should it occur. ” 

In Norway the connection between unemployment and cur- 
rency questions is also under consideration. At a National Econom- 
ic Conference* which met on 28 and ,29 January 1925, under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ole Lian, President of 
the Federation of Trade Unions, demanded a number of measures 
such as the continuance of the building work subsidised by the 
government and the creation of a central exchange control office 
invested with wide powers to regulate transactions in foreign cur- 
rencies. At the same conference the unemployment inspector, 
Mr. Hvidsten, drew attention to the effects of the restrictions placed 
on immigration into the United States ; whereas the number of 
Norwegian emigrants to the United States was about 20,000 a 
year before the war, the quota at present admitted was only 6,453. 

In Sweden the return to the gold standard, effected on 1 April 
1924, has kept prices relatively stable. The state of the exchange 
has, it seems, led to the export of gold in considerable quantities. 
the bank reserves having fallen from 271.7 million kronor in 
January 1924 to 237 million in December. 


Cf. Unemployment, 1920-1923, pp.152-153. 

* “ Stabilising the Danish Crown. A New Currency Bill”, in Danish Foreign 
Office Journal ; Danish Commercial Review, No. 48, Jan. 1925. 

* Ibid., No. 49, Feb. 1925, p.17. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIII, No. 12, 23 Mar. 1926: 
Geneva. 
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FINLAND AND THE Batic COUNTRIES 


Although unemployment was still not very extensive it appears, 
from figures given by the public employment exchanges, to have 
increased considerably in 1924. The following figures show the 
number of applications for employment to the public employment 
exchanges in three countries : 

Date (end of month) —‘Finland Ksthoria Latvia 
January 1924 1,615 2,502 2,540 
January 1925 4,896 3,720 4,457 

No figures are available for Lithuania. 

The number of applications to the public employment exchanges 
are known to be generally much smaller than the real number of 
unemployed. This fact of common knowledge was confirmed for 
Latvia by the statement made in Parliament by the Minister of 
Labour to the effect that at the end of February 1925 there were 
nearly 10,000 unemployed in Latvia. Yet, even so, if this figure 
is compared with that of the total population — about 1,800,000 
— it appears that unemployment is not very severe. 


PoLAND 


Here too unemployment increased in 1924. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, PRICES, AND RATES OF EXCHANGE, 1924-1925 


Number of 
unemployed Index of Dollar rate 
‘registered at wholesale prices per cent. 
employment. (Jan. 1914 = 100) of par 

exchanges 


100,530 
110,737 
112,553 
121,000 
128,000 
136,100 
149,097 
159,820 
155,245 
144,860 
November 150,180 
December 159,060 


1925 
January 175,020 
February 184,430 
March 185,400 


» Rigasche Rundschou, 21 Feb. 1925. 
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Date 
fend of month) 
1924 
111.2 
111.9 
110.5 . 
109.1 
104.0 
100.6 100.0 
102.3 100.8 
109.2 100.4 
112.4 100.4 
116.6 100.4 
116.6 100.5 
118.3 100.5 
119.5 100.6 
121.4 100.6 
121.6 100.6 
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It will be observed that prices, after falling for the first six 
months, then rose very sharply ; the relation maintained since May 
1924 between the zloty and the dollar means that the movement 
of prices in Poland must necessarily be following that of the United 
States. In addition, the discount rate was lowered from 12 to 
10 per cent. in November 1924. 

It seems, however, that the stimulus afforded by the rise in 
prices and fall in the discount rate was counterbalanced by other 
influences. The volume of foreign trade was greater in 1924 than 
in the preceding year, but imports increased much more than 
exports. 


Date Imports Exports 
(monthly average) (million zloty) (million zloty) 
1923 93 100 
1924 123 105 
January 1925 169 107 
February 1925 151 103 


Commenting on this situation before the Budget Commission 
on I April 1925 the Prime Minister said? : 

The adverse balance of trade is absorbing all our attention, for 
there is no doubt that in some industries prices have not fallen as a 
result of the reduction in import duties. On the contrary, factories 
have frequently been conve: into trading concerns for foreign goods. 
The policy of the Government must certainly therefore be modified. 
The essential thing is to find work for the unemployed and to limit 
imports, and this principle will be the basis of the future tariff policy 
of the Government. The policy followed in 1924 is no longer applicable, 
as the volume of imports is a real danger to the economic system. The 
adverse balance of trade also reduces the reserves of the Bank of Poland 
and consequently hinders any increase in the fiduciary circulation, 
in spite of the American loan which the Government hoped to use for 


purposes of note issue. 

Continuing, Mr. Grabski stated that the Government would 
continue so far as possible to protect the consumer, but he thought 
that at the moment it was more important for the workers to have 
employment than to be able to buy some goods at lower prices 
owing to the abolition of import duties. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In this country, unlike Poland, the number of unemployed 
fell considerably in 1924. The slight rise in December of that year 
and January 1925 is the result of seasonal factors. 


* Kurjer Poznanski, 3 April 1925. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND PRICES, 1924 To 1925 


Number of Index of wholesale 
unemployed (July 1914 = 100) 


193,105 
195,872 
180,002 
140,001 
108,363 
85,966 
79,036 
78,774 
73,006 
71,938 
November 69,965 
December 81,040 


1925 
January 83,631 
February 79,920 
March 11,884 


Wholesale prices remained fairly stable throughout this period, 
though there was a tendency to rise above the level of 1923 (average 
for 1923, 977 ; for 1924, 997). 

The volume of foreign trade increased considerably, as the follow- 
ing monthly averages for the two years show : 


Year ‘Imports Exports 
(million czech crowns) (million czech crowns) 

844 1,048 

1,322 1,414 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria the year 1924 was characterised by the continuance 
and aggravation of the unemployment which began when the our- 
rency was stabilised at the end of 1922. 
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1924 

999 

1,021 

1,008 

1,001 

968 

953 

986 

982 

999 

1,013 

1,024 

1,045 

1,048 

; 1,034 
1,019 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND PRICES, 1924-1925 


Date Number of unemployed 
(end of month) in receipt of relief 


1924 
January 119,766 
February 125,783 
March 106,908 
April 82,524 
May 68,969 
June 63,556 
July 66,457 
August 74,191 
September 77,550 
October 89,016 
November 113,484 

154,492 


187,101 
188,919 
176,441 
148,317 
130,535 


Unemployment thus became steadily worse ; in February 1925 
it reached the record figure of 188,919 persons in receipt of relief", 
equivalent to about 16 per cent. of the total number of workers. 
But at the same time the index of wholesale prices was compara- 
tively stable, with a slight tendency to rise. Unemployment can 
thus no longer be attributed, as it was in 1923, to the disturbance 
of industry caused by the sudden stop to monetary inflation and 
price increases and by the disappearance of the export premium 
resulting from the low exchange. 

One of the causes for the threefold increase in unemployment 
between June 1924 and February 1925 may be found in the bank- 
ruptcy and liquidation of a large number of banks owing to unsuc- 
cessful speculations in the French exchange. The direct effect 
of these failures was the wholesale discharge of bank clerks, etc., 
but they had also the indirect effect of increasing still further 
the shortage of capital in Austria and limiting industrial develop- 
ment. The average number of bankruptcies per month rose from 
20 in January 1924 to 38 in March and remained at about this figure 
until it reached a maximum of 59 in November. 

Credit too was restricted by successive increases in the dis- 


» At some periods in 1921 the number of unemployed in receipt of relief fell 
below 10,000. 
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(First half of 1914 = 1) 
18,748 
19,158 
19,120 
19,465 
{ 19,465 
18,282 
19,133 
20,136 
19,373 
20,086 
20,766 
20,754 
1925 
January 21,181 
February 21,081 
| March 20,548 
April 20,058 
| May 19,854 
} 
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count rate from 9 per cent. in May to 12 per cent. in June and 15 

per cent. in August, although it fell, it is true, to 13 per cent. in 

November. 
On the other hand, foreign trade increased. 


Year Imports Exports 
(monthly average) (million gold crowns) (million gold crowns) 

1923 160 93 

1924 193 105 


It will be noted that the balance of trade is increasingly adverse. 

The nature and duration of unemployment are even more serious 
features of the situation than the absolute number of unemployed. 
It seems that there is a permanent residue of unemployed, for 
whom the sole remedy would be emigration and employment 
abroad. Recently the Vienna Chamber of Workers sent a memo- 
randum to the Chancellor asking him to undertake negotiations 
with a view to the mass emigration of 50,000 unemployed!. 

The following summary of the Austrian situation, given by the 
Commissioner-General of the League of Nations for Austria in 
his Twenty-fifth Report, indicates the belief that it is to internal 
reforms as well as to international agreements that the country 
must look for some of its principal remedies for unemployment. 
In this connection, however, we do not feel that it can justly 


be contended that the social legislation of Austria places a heavier 
burden on industry than that of other countries with which it 
is in competition. 


Austria has accomplished its monetary reform and its budget reform 
has made great progress. If unemployment is to be fought with last- 
ing success, attention must now be paid to the economic factors. 

The difficulties which Austrian industries have to face are primarily 
concerned with the question of finding markets. It was impossible 
after the war to re-establish on normal lines the old trade channels of 
Central Europe owing to the disruption of the strongly protected eco- 
nomic unit constituted by the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Austria therefore found herself cut off by frontiers not only from her 
traditional and natural markets, but also from the sources of most 
of her foodstuffs and raw materials. The new States have wished to 
attain economic independence and have set up Customs barriers. At- 
tempts have been made to combat this state of affairs by an appropriate 

licy of commercial agreements. The commercial conventions con- 
cluded by Austria with France, Germany and Czechoslovakia (see my 
last Report) came into force on 2 January last. It is greatly to be hoped 
that further progress will be made along these lines. 

Side by side with these extraneous factors, over which Austria has 
not undivided control, there are factors within the country which 


1 Arbeiterzeitung, 27 May 1925. 
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also help to account for the present crisis, and make it difficult for Aus- 
tria to compete with her neighbours in international markets. These 
include the dearness of credit and, above all, the various financial bur- 
dens imposed upon production, especially in the form of taxation. 
Since the conclusion of the Geneva Agreement, a certain measure of 
relief has been afforded, but, in my opinion, there still remains much to 
be done. The administration not only of the State but of the provinces 
and towns necessitates taxes, duties and contributions which weigh 
heavily upon the economic life of the country by increasing the cost of 
production or using up resources which, under a more economical sys- 
tem, would be at the disposal of industry. One of the greatest services 
that can be rendered to the economic life of a nation is to make drastic 
reductions in public expenditure. Apart from these factors, social legis- 
lation remains a factor which increases the cost of production to a great- 
er extent than among Austria’s competitors. Indeed, it would be a 
mistake to divert our attention from those causes of unemployment 
which lie wholly within the country itself and to attach too predominant 
an importance to those which depend to a large extent upon inter- 
national agreements. 


HunGary 


Hungarian unemployment statistics are based on the number 
of unemployed trade unionists. The proportion rose from 6.6 
per cent. in September 1923 to 9.1 per cent. in December of that 
year and 13.6 per cent. in March 1924. It increased still further 
at the end of 1924 and the beginning of 1925, reaching 17.3 per 
cent. in December 1924 and 20.5 per cent. in March 1925. The 
last figure represents an absolute figure of 36,873 unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions covered by the statistics. 

As in Austria, unemployment originated with the sudden stop 
in the process of monetary inflation. The index of wholesale 
prices (base: 1913 = 1) was 7,915 in December 1923, 10,266 in 
January 1924, 18,391 in February, 20,767 in March, and 21,346 
in April. It then remained about 22,000 until October, but rose 
to 23,000 from November 1924 to January 1925 and then fell 
again to 22,000 in February and 21,000 in March. 

Inflation had given rise to great industrial activity which was 
largely speculative. Stabilisation checked this, and the problem 
confronting Hungary now is rather that of reconstructing its eco- 
nomic system on a sound basis. 


GERMANY 


After a severe but brief outbreak of unemployment at the end 
of 1923 and beginning of 1924, accompanying the transition from 


| 

| 
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incessant inflation to monetary stabilisation, the year 1924 was a 
period of progressive return to normal employment. 

At the beginning of the year more than a quarter of the members 
of trade unions were totally unemployed and about the same pro- 
portion were working short time. The following figures show 
an almost continuous fall in the percentages, aided by a slight rise 
in wholesale prices. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND PRICES. 1924-1925 


Percentage 
of unemployed trade unionists ee 


sale prices 
(1913 = 100) 


117 
116 
121 
124 
123 
116 
115 
120 
127 
131 
November od f 128 
December 131 


1925 
January 138 
February 137 
March 134 
April 131 


This revival is all the more satisfactory as the labour market 
has reached a considerably more healthy state through the disap- 
pearance of many undertakings which were only able to exist 
with the aid of inflation. From 1923 to 1924 the average number 
of bankruptcies per month rose from 22 to 504'. In July 1924 
alone there were 1,125 failures, and the monthly average for the 
first four months of 1925 was still 740. 

Since the beginning of 1924 the Reichsbank has followed a 
rigorous policy of credit control. In this connection the comments 
of the Revue économique internationale on the last report of the bank 
may be quoted? : 

The Reichsbank followed closely the movement of prices on the 
home market, and of the exchange, for fear of returning to the infla- 


* To be rightly appreciated this figure should be compared with the monthly 
*verages of bankruptcies in 1913 (815) and 1914 (654). 
* 10 May 1925, pp. 382-402. 
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tionist confusion of the ping year. It had to “ reduce the volume 
of its credits to the level of the vital needs of the economic system, and 


in particular to give agriculture and the export trade priority over the 
general and extensive demands of commerce and industry”. These 
precautions were not enough. At the end of February and in March 
1924 the mark again fell considerably. Owing to this new difficulty 
the Reichsbank decided to limit the amount of its discounts to a fixed 
maximum, selecting the figure for 7 April as maximum. Within this 
limit it continued to distribute its credits among the different branches 
of the economic system in proportion to their value to the community. . . . 

The restrictive policy of the Reichsbank had the desired effect. 
The mark was again stabilised. German manufacturers and business 
men had not, however, stopped working, but they resorted less to credit 
and made more use of their own capital and reserves, having mobilised 
a part of these in liquidating their foreign bills and stocks of goods. 
The fall in prices which followed about the middle of the spring pro- 
duced a rise in the value of the mark within the country. 

The demand for credit having thus decreased, while resources had 
increased, the Reichsbank could have relaxed its severity a little, but 
that throughout the spring the situation was tense owing to losses and 
risks due to speculations on the fall of the franc. Only in the sale of 
foreign currencies did the Reichsbank grant all applications from 3 June 


onwards. 

The official rates of interest could only be lowered if the money 
market itself were easier, and if the capital which was gradually being 
re-accumulated came into the market. But agin capitalists, justly 
alarmed by the effects of inflation, had largely ceased to use financial 
intermediaries, whose insurance premium against monetary risks had 
reached usurious figures ; consequently they no longer brought their 
floating capital into the market. The Reichsbank tried to attract this 
capital, among other methods by inducing the banks to reduce the mar- 
gin between the rates of interest on credit and debit accounts. It also 
endeavoured to put a stop to the laxity into which debtors had fallen 
with regard to their obligations. . 

During the summer the Bank got rid as far as possible of the long- 
term credits which it had granted to agriculture, and, to compensate for 
this, diverted to agriculture, though with some difficulty, capital which 
did not need to be kept liquid, among others, part of the capital of 
savings banks and insurance institutions. It also prepared to convert 
the Rentenbank into an agricultural credit institution. 

The desired return to a more normal state of affairs was a very slow 
process. Demoralisation was profound, and previous losses justified 
distrust of the old methods of investment. However, the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan revived some hopes and concurrently with the fall in 
prices brought capital onto the market. The Reichsbank was then able 

to increase the volume of its discounts by 10 per cent., extend the 
maximum period of bills which it discounted from eight weeks to three 
months, and do a little discounting of bank acceptances. To stimu- 
late the export trade it lowered its rates on foreign bills and reduced 
the rate of the Gold Discount Bank from 10 to 8 per cent. 


This long extract indicates what may be done by a policy of 
credit control conducted with a view to encouraging business and 


reducing unemployment. During the period of inflation there 
was talk of dumping, owing to the advantage gained by German 


i} 

| 
| 

| 
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exporters from the fact that the purchasing power of the mark 
was considerably higher at home than abroad. It is interesting 
to note that the return to normal monetary conditions, far from 
checking exports, has considerably increased them, as well as 
imports : 


Year Imports Exports 
(monthly average) (million gold marks) (million gold marks) 


1923 512 509 
1924 761 544 
1925 (first quarter) 1,130 678 


SwItTZERLAND 


The year 1924 saw a continuance of the general improvement 
in employment which has gone on steadily since the end of February 
1922, when unemployment reached its maximum. But while 
the improvement in 1923 was mainly due to the revival of the 
home market, in 1924 the chief feature was an improvement in 
the export market. Exports rose from 1,717 million frances in 
1923 — as against 2,243 million of imports — to 2,009 million in 
1924 — as against 2,504 million of imports. Thus the excess of 
imports over exports fell from 23.5 to 19.6 per cent. 

To compare the present position with that before the war, the 
value of exports in 1913 — 1,376 million francs — may be convert- 
ed into terms of present prices. The resulting figure is still about 
275 million francs above the 1924 figure, a difference of 12 per cent., 
but in 1923 the difference was 600 million or 24 per cent. Of the 
difference of 275 million, 190 million is accounted for by the falling 
off of exports in the embroidery industry, and the remaining 
85 million by the smaller exports of chocolate and of cheese®. 

The revival of Swiss exports in 1924 may probably be attributed 
to the progressive adaptation of Swiss prices to those ruling on the 
international market. In 1923 Switzerland was still hampered 
by the higher level of its prices, but in the following year this level 
fell, as may be seen by the following figures, where the index of 
wholesale prices in Switzerland is taken as 100, and those of its 
chief customers are expressed in terms of this. 


1 Unemployment, 1920-1923, pp. 93-95. 
® Rapports économiques de la Feuille officielle suisse. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY, FRANCE, AND GREAT BRITAIN 
AS PERCENTAGE OF SWISS PRICES, 1924-1925 


Great Britain 


Thus the level of wholesale prices in Germany was only 14 per 


cent. below that of Switzerland, whereas the difference was more 
than 50 per cent. during the period of depression. Switzerland 
was therefore able to export more to Germany, a fact which bene- 
fited mainly the chocolate and cheese industries. The relation 
between Swiss and French prices was practically stationary, but in 
relation to Great Britain the previous excess of Swiss prices changed 
to an advantage of 9 per cent. This advantage was gained chiefly 
by the textile and metal industries. 

The steady fall in the number of unemployed during 1924 is 
shown by the following table. The increase from September 1924 
to January 1925 is due to seasonal factors. 


i January 95 82 
i February 86 81 
i March 85 79 
i April 92 96 
May 92 95 
i June 86 84 
i July 76 87 
i August 77 83 
| September 72 86 
i October 81 89 
i November 81 85 
i December 83 89 : 
| 1925 
January 84 88 103 
; February 86 90 104 
March 86 86 106 
April 86 91 109 
ij 
{ 
i 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND PRICES, 1924-1925 


Date (end of month) 


Number of unemployed 
regist 


ered at 


employment 


Index of wholesale 
prices 
(July 1914 = 100) 


28,480 


11,419 


12,184 


183 


February 27,120 180 
March 21,380 181 
April 16,730 180 
May 13,618 178 
June 10,938 173 
July 8,235 171 
August 8,737 170 
September 8,718 169 
October 9,451 169 
November 11,479 170 


171 


171 


February 11,834 170 
March 10,185 166 
April 8,592 163 

7,189 162 


These figures show that the reduction in unemployment accom- 
panied a distinct fall in wholesale prices. This fact, which is the 
opposite of the relation usually observed, shows that price move- 
ments are not always the dominant factor in unemployment. 
In the present case, where a large proportion of the unemployment 
was due to a shrinkage of foreign trade, the fall in Swiss prices 
had the effect of restoring Swiss industries to a more favourable 
position on world markets. 


ITaLy 


Unemployment continued to decrease during the first nine 
months of 1924; the number of unemployed registered fell from 
280,765 in January to 115,590 in September. It rose again to 
150,449 in December, but this increase at the end of the year, which 
has a marked seasonal character in Italy, was much smaller than 
in preceding years — 34,859 as against 77,946 in 1923, 69,254 in 
1922, and 68,559 in 1921. The improvement in employment may 
therefore be considered to have continued throughout the year, 
At the end of March 1925 there were 142,552 unemployed, as against 
218,740 at the corresponding date in 1924. 
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The improvement was accompanied at first by a marked stabil- 
| ity of wholesale prices, but this was subsequently followed by a 
rapid increase from August onwards. The Bachi index (base : 
1913 = 100), which in August 1924 stood at 572.3, rose in February 
to 660.1, ie. an increase of 15 per cent. in six months. This rise 
in prices corresponded to a fall during the same period of 8 per 
i cent. in the value of the lira in terms of the dollar. A slight rise 
tl in the discount rate from 5.5 to 6 per cent. in March 1925 will pos- 
| sibly help to check this double movement?. 

: The volume of foreign trade was greater in 1924 than in the 


| | preceding year. 


Year 
(monthly average) 
1923 1,432 924 


1924 


On the whole industry was even more active in 1924 than in 
the preceding years. The monthly index compiled by the Société 
i d études et d’informations économiques (base: 1913 = 100), which 
| averaged 96.9 in 1923, was 111.6 on an average in 1924. It rose 
to the record figure of 128.5in January 1925, fell to 111.6 in Feb- 
ruary, rose again to 116.9 in March, and fell again to 109.3 in 
April. 
Foreign trade increased, as is shown below : 


Period 
Million francs Million francs 
(monthly average) (declared (declared ay 


1923 4,572 2,075 
1924 3,344 4,708 3,435 2,449 
First quarter 1925 3,725 3,813 3,640 2,628 


Industrial expansion was accompanied by certain symptoms 
of inflation. 

(1) Wholesale prices rose, the average index being 418.9 for 
1923 (base : 1913 = 100) and 488.5, for 1924, an increase of 
16 per cent. After the sudden and sharp drop from February 


' The price index fell slightly to 659.4 in March and 658.1 in April 1925, but 
the fall of the lira continued. 


| 
i Imports Exports 
alues) 
1,616 1,193 
FRANCE 
| Imports Exports 
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(543.7) to April (499.3), due to efforts to check the fall of the franc, 
the rise in prices continued uninterruptedly, the index reaching 
507.2 in December 1924, and 515.1 in February 1925. 

(2) The volume of loans on securities made by the Bank of 
France increased by 20 percent. (about 2,500 million francs at the 
end of 1923, and about 3,000 million at the end of 1924)'. 

(3) The amount of securities held by the Bank of France rose 
by 66 per cent. (3,560 million francs at the end of 1923, 5,740 mil- 
lion at the end of 1924)?. 

The Bank of France tried to check the constant increase in the 
demand for credit by raising the discount rate. It had already 
been raised from 5 to 6 per cent. in December 1923, and was fur- 
ther raised to 7 per cent. in December 1924. This appears to have 
caused a certain slackening in the rise and even a slight fall in prices 
at the beginning of 1925. The index fell from 515.7 in February 
1925 to 513.1 in March, and 512.1 in April. 

At the same time the index of the average price of the shares 
of ten metallurgical companies, which rose almost continuously 
from July 1922 until the end of 1923, fell from 160 in January 1924 
to 110 in December, and below 100 in March 1925. If it is correct* 
that changes in the price of industrial shares generally precede the 
stages in the trade cycle and that the ten companies selected by 
the Statistical Institute of the University of Paris are represen- 
tative of all industrial shares, it may be feared that the upward 
swing of the trade cycle which France has enjoyed since the begin- 
ning of 1922 may shortly be succeeded by decline. 

Since the beginning of 1925 it has become rather more difficult 
to find employment for labour. The index of employment (engage- 
ments)* fell from 200 in December 1924 to 181 in January 1925 
and 175 in February. Comparison with preceding years shows 
that this fall is not attributable to seasonal factors. As shown above, 
although exports remained fairly steady during the first quarter 
of 1925, imports dropped considerably, especially in volume, which 
appears to indicate a fall in the import of raw materials. The in- 
crease in exports would thus be provided from stocks rather than 
from new production. 


* As given by the index of the Statistical Institute of the University of Paris. 
* Cf. Alec van Bercuem : Les cycles économiques et leur influence sur certaines 
sere Peers Supplement to Indices du mouvement général des affaires, Jan. 
925. 
* Statistical Institute of the University of Paris. 
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BELGIUM 


The rise in wholesale prices in Belgium has been checked since 
April 1924, when the index number (base: April 1914 = 100) 
was stabilised about 555 as against 642 in February and 625 in 
March (the time of the exchange crisis). From April until February 
1925 the index was remarkably stable, and never varied by more 
than 2 per cent. from the average of 558. Since November, how- 
ever, there has been a steady fall: 569 in November, 566 in Decem- 
ber, 559 in January, 551 in February, 546 in March. 

Throughout this period the discount rate remained unchanged 
at 5% per cent. 

To judge by the economic index compiled by the Central 
Manufacturers’ Committee’, general industrial activity was greater 
in 1924 than in 1923. Taking the average for the twelve months 
of 1923 as 100, the average for 1924 (December included) rose to 
119. This would seem to show that, while Belgian industry was 
considerably encouraged in 1922 and 1923 by a continual rise in 
prices, it has not been checked, as has often been noted in other 
countries, by the stoppage of the rise, but has benefited immedi- 
ately by stabilisation. 

The movement of foreign trade is shown below : 


Imports 


Year 
(monthly average) 


Thousand Thousand 
Million francs metsic tens Million francs | snctefe tons 


1923 1,046 2,203 738 ce 
1924 1,464 2,783 1,157 1,680 


On the other hand, the percentage of unemployed among work- 
ers covered by the unemployment insurance scheme rose in 1924 
to an average of 3.34 percent. The figure is not high, it is true, but 
is considerably larger than that for 1923, which was only 2.67. 

If attention is confined to the last three months of 1924 and the 
beginning of 1925, there is a very marked tendency, which is not 
merely seasonal, towards an increase in the percentage of unem- 
ployed, this movement being jaccompanied by the fall in the 
wholesale prices already mentioned. 


1 The method by which this index is constructed is described in the Bulletin 
du Comité central industriel, 6 Feb. and 14 May 1924. 
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Index of wholesale 
prices 
(April 1914 — 100) 


1 Totally or partially unemployed. 


In these figures are to be seen symptoms of an impending depres- 
sion. 
JAPAN 


The unemployment situation in Japan during the year 1924 
has closely resembled that which prevailed immediately after the 
war. The catastrophe which originated the dislocation and suffer- 
ings of the period 1924-1925 was the great earthquake of Septem- 
ber 1923. As in the case of the war, this disaster was not only 
responsible for direct loss, but materially increased the permanent 
financial burden to be shouldered by the Government. Thus the 
year 1924 opened with the country in a state of serious internal 
dislocation, and a Government which was compelled to float exten- 
sive loans in London and New York with a view to tiding over 
the period of difficulty. The unfavourable conditions' under 
which the Government was compelled to contract these loans showed 
that the credit of the country was falling. The loss of confidence 
amongst foreign investors had its reaction on the exchanges, caus- 
ing a reduction in the value of the yen and thus increasing the cost 
of imported goods and raw materials. The burden of the Govern- 
ment was thus increased through a certain loss of credit status, 
and it found itself confronted by a serious financial problem. 

The earliest effects of the lack of internal and external confi- 
dence, caused by the post-earthquake problem, appear to have been 
a general slackening of trade, accompanied by a decline of prices 


1 A loan of £25,000,000 at 6 per cent. was issued at £87 10s. in London and a 
loan of $150,000,000 at 61% per cent. was issued at $92.50 in New York (Report 
on the Commercial, Industrial and Financial Situation in Japan and her Dependencies 
in 1923 and up to 30 June 1924). 
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1924 | 
October 555 2.9 
November 569 3.8 
December 566 5.1 
"1995 | 
January 559 6.3 
February 55] 6.3 
March 546 7.0 
April 538 7.3 . 
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almost continuous from January to July 1924. Following that 
period there was an abrupt upward movement of the price level 
of some 10 per cent. in three months, sufficiently rapid, in fact, 
to suggest a speculative boom of considerable dimensions, 
Whether this inflatory movement may have been aggravated by 
government borrowing or whether it was solely due to commercial 
and industrial activity is difficult to appreciate. The movement, 
however, being checked in November 1924, was followed by a 
period of intense depression. According to the Chuo of 14 Feb- 
ruary 1925, the investigations carried out by the National Feder- 
ation of Chambers of Commerce indicated that there were as many 
as 3,400,000 workless people, including all classes of the community 
— probably the highest figure ever reached in Japan. This figure 
should, however, be balanced against an earlier and more conser- 
vative estimate of the Bureau of Social Affairs, according to which 
the number of unemployed totalled 932,000!. 

In many respects, then, the unfortunate situation of Japan 
during 1924-1925 has been a repetition of the post-war pheno- 
menon. A catastrophe, causing immediate dislocation, loss of 
confidence, and trade depression, was followed by increased govern- 
mental difficulties, financial strain, and some inflation. The check 


to the inflation and the initial period of stabilisation were marked 
by a serious unemployment crisis. 


' Chuo, 6 Jan. 1925. 
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PRICES AND FOREIGN TRADE, 1923-1925 


Imports Exports ' 
(million yen) (million yen) 


The figures for foreign trade give evidence of a general collapse 
of business during the month of September 1923, when the earth- 
quake occurred. The continuance of a very low level of exports 
throughout the following winter would seem to provide further 
evidence of internal difficulties confronting production, whereas 
the abnormal swelling of imports during the early months of 1924 
is significant of the increased dependence of Japan on foreign aid. 
The increase of imports was greatest, as would be expected, im- 
mediately after the floating of the Japanese loans in London and 
New York. 


Unitep States 
The fluctuation of trade in the United States during the course 


of 1924 is of particular interest from two points of view. In the first 
place, there occurred during that year a depression of a quite 
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| | 
Date prices (Bank of f 
‘Japan, 1913 = 100) 
1923 
July 192.4 161 120 
August 190.0 156 136 I 
September 210.2 83 75 ) 
October 211.6 145 137 
November 210.1 157 120 
December 210.5 178 147 | 
1924 
January 210.9 214 lil 
February 207.7 294 105 
March 205.7 311 120 } 
April 206.6 248 149 
May 204.9 224 177 
June 199.5 176 146 
July 195.3 154 135 
August 200.1 143 177 
September 206.5 142 159 i 
October 213.0 160 163 
November 214.3 193 183 
December 213.5 187 181 
1925 
January 213.7 228 147 
February 210.0 288 165 
March 204.0 314 151 
' General trade. 
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distinctive character. After a period of relatively high activity 
in the early half of 1923 a slight decline was noticeable in the latter 
half of the year. This gradual decline continued into 1924, except 
for a brief recovery in January and February, and culminated in 
the summer months in serious depression. Thus a slump occurred, 
not in the traditional way as the result of a preceding boom, but 
as the final consequence of a long-continued decline. Furthermore, 
the slump occurred unexpectedly ; at almost every stage in the 
preliminary period of decline the general forecast and anticipation 
were for immediate revival. Hence the occurrence of the depression 
at such a time and in such a way provides food for thought for 
economists and should lead them to question seriously the tra- 
ditional theory that a depression can occur only as a consequence 
of over-extension in a preceding boom. 

The second point of interest in the year 1924 is that the experi- 
ence of that period shows something of the success, and also of the 
limitations, of a policy of stabilisation by credit control. It is true 
that the development of the policy was in its infancy during the 
period under consideration ; but certain indications of value may 
nevertheless be secured from the evidence yielded. 

It has been noted in previous articles! that industry as a whole 
is very largely dependent, either directly or indirectly, on loans 
secured from the banks, and that in consequence the loan policy 
of the banking system as a whole has an important influence over 
the general trend of industrial activity. The theory has thus arisen 
that when industry is tending to expand excessively a more restric- 
tive policy might be adopted in the issue of credit with a view to 
preventing speculation and over-extension, and that, conversely, 
when industry is in decline credit might be eased with a view to 
facilitating recovery. There seems reason to believe that this 
theory was being applied in America during 1924 as fully as circum- 
stances would permit and that those responsible for the credit 
policy of the country were fully aware of the importance, from the 
point of view of industrial stabilisation, of the instrument they 
control. 

The principal outward evidence of the credit policy which is 
being followed is the rate of interest (rediscount rate) of the Federa] 
Reserve banks. A rise in the rate of these banks indicates the inten- 
tion to discourage the increase of borrowing, and is usually applied 


2 Cf., inter alia, “‘ Bank Credit and Unemployment ”’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924; and “ The Prevention of Unemployment, 
with Special Reference to Great Britain ” ; Jbéd., Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924. 
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when a boom is anticipated. Thus, in the spring of 1923, after a 
period of rapid recovery of trade, which threatened to develop 
into a serious boom, the rediscount rate was raised in New York 
from 4 to 44% per cent. Through this and other measures, the 
impending boom was in fact avoided and no reaction occurred 
throughout the summer which followed. The autumn months 
brought a certain decline which continued into 1924, until the 
situation in the spring of that year gave some cause for anxiety. 
In these circumstances the rediscount rate in New York was re- 
duced to 4 per cent. on 1 May 1924. The decline continued, however, 
‘n spite of generally anticipated recovery, and it may be that the 
apparent tardiness in the further lowering of the rediscount rate 
occurred because all forecasts continued throughout to point to 
recovery. It was not until 12 June, in the pitch of depression, that 
the rate was reduced to 34% per cent. On 8 August it was again 
reduced to 3 per cent.,the lowest point reached since before the war. 
It is to be seen from the table below that the recovery of employ- 
ment dated also from August. 

Whatever may have been the actual effect on trade of these 
movements of the rediscount rate, they are at least clear evidence 
of intention on the part of those in control. The intention to use 
credit control as a means for enhancing the stability of trade cannot 
be questioned, and it is further illustrated by the open-market 
operations of the Federal Reserve system during the period con- 
cerned. During the first seven months of 1924 purchases of United 
States securities by the Federal Reserve banks steadily increased 
and carried their holdings of the securities from $133 million at the 
close of 1923 to over $505 million at the end of July. This had the 
effect of placing at the disposal of the market money to the value 
of the securities purchased, thus reinforcing the general policy 
of easing credit. 

According to the Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board 
for 1924, “ Federal reserve credit policy in 1924, expressed both 
in changes of discount rates and in open-market operations, was 
determined with reference to the developments in trade, industry, 
and credit which have been outlined in the preceding sections of 
this report.” Granted the continued intention so to regulate 
credit as to increase the stability of trade, and the continued im- 
provement of forecasting indexes, the future is full of promise for 
the progressive diminution of unemployment crises. 

As regards the indexes which might most suitably be used for 
the guidance of central banks in their control of credit, attention 
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has previously been called to the price index as being one of the 
best indexes of the trend of trade. The close relation which has been 
shown to exist between general price movements and the develop- 
ment of trade and unemployment is further illustrated by American 
experience in 1924. It is to be seen that the index of prices showed 
recovery somewhat earlier than the index of employment in the 
summer of 1924, thus providing a certain forecast of the employ- 
ment situation. In other respects the movements of the two indexes 
were very uniform. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRICES, 1924-1925 


of wholesale prices* 


(1913=100) 


Index of employmen' 
(1919=100) 


November 
December 


1925 
January 
February 95 


93 160 
161 


} Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
2 Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The improvement which began in August 1924 gathered momen- 
tum as it continued into the early months of 1925. The rapidity 
of recovery, under the stimulus of low money rates, was exceptional. 
“ Production in basic industries, after a rapid increase in recent 
months, advanced 8 per cent. in January and was 34 per cent. 
above the low point of last summer'.” In January and February 
1925 the employment index, however, was still considerably below 
the 1919 level, and consequently further increases in the volume of 
production and trade may yet be expected. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York raised its rediscount rate to 34% per cent. on 
27 February 1925. This should not be regarded, it seems, as being 


1 Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1 March 1925. 
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wont 
| 
| 1924 
January 98 151 
| February 99 152 
March 99 150 
ia April 97 148 
May 93 147 
June 90 145 
July 87 147 
August 87 150 
| September 90 149 
| October 91 152 
| 93 157 
93 157 
| 
| | 
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intended definitely to check the tendency to expansion, since 
3% per cent. is still an unusually low position for the central rate 
of discount. 


CoNncLUSION 


Of the many and varied factors affecting the unemployment 
situation, the general movement of prices, as they alternately 
rise and fall, frequently appears to be the most important. This 
was so even during the period of economic and political upheaval 
from 1919 to 1923. Although many ‘other factors influenced the 
labour market by expanding or restricting the demand for labour, 
there were many striking coincidences between the varying periods 
at which unemployment began to increase in the different countries 
and the periods — also different in different countries — at which 
the general price level ceased to rise and began to fall. Moreover, 
in countries where the fall of prices was most prolonged unemploy- 
ment was most severe and persistent, while on the other hand 
unemployment decreased most rapidly in countries where the fall 
in prices was brief and was soon succeeded by a rise or by stability. 

Similar features are to be observed in the fluctuations of 
unemployment during 1924 and the beginning of 1925. In the 
Netherlands, where unemployment increased steadily until 1923, 
while prices fell from 1920 onwards, employment did not begin 
to improve until 1924, when prices also began to rise. Similarly, in 
Germany the severe unemployment following the monetary crisis 
in 1923 ended in 1924, when the index of wholesale prices returned 
to a more normal level and showed a slight’ tendency to rise. The 
improvement in employment which began in 1923 in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia continued during the fol- 
lowing year, while the price level continued to rise in the first two 
countries and remained stationary in the other two. In Italy, 
where prices had been stable for some time and the index is now 
rising, unemployment is, as before, comparatively slight. There 
has been practically no unemployment in France, mainly owing 
to a steady rise in prices, only interrupted by a brief fall from 
February to April 1924. At the beginning of 1925, however, a 
certain tension began to appear in the business world. The change 
for the worse is more marked in Belgium, where the percentage of 
unemployed has been rising for some months and the price index 
falling. The movements of the indexes of employment and whole- 
sale prices in the United States were very closely parallel throughout 
1924. 
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At the same time some exceptions to this general tendency 
should be noted. In Great Britain unemployment decreased during 
the early months of 1924, when the price index was falling, and 
increased in the latter half of the year although prices were rising. 
Nevertheless the usual correlation is to be found in the annual 
averages, the fall in unemployment from 1923 to 1924 being 
accompanied by a rise of about 5 per cent. in the general price 
level. At the beginning of 1925, again, the increase in unemploy- 
ment coincided with the fall in the price index from 171.0 in 
January to 166.3 in March. 

Switzerland constitutes a special case. From January 1924 to 
January 1925 the index of wholesale prices fell almost continuously 
by more than 6 per cent. in all; yet the number of unemployed 
fell from 28,000 to 12,000. 

Such exceptions are not surprising. The labour market is 
affected by so many and such varied factors that obviously the 
effects of one may be concealed by those of another. In the earlier 
report it was noted that during the period 1919-1923 price move- 
ments appeared to have a stronger influence than foreign trade on 
employment. But in 1924 the expansion of foreign trade in Switzer- 
land in stimulating industrial activity more than counteracted the 
depressing effect of the fall in prices. Similarly in Great Britain 
the excess of imports over exports appears to be exerting an increas- 
ingly marked influence on employment in that country. 

There is no panacea for unemployment. Its origins are many 
and it can be effectively checked only by a variety of methods. 
One of these, however, is stabilisation of the price level, a proposal 
which may reasonably be expected to enter the realm of practical 
politics'. A further object would seem to be the progressive elimi- 
nation of the difficulties of international trade, a process which 
would unquestionably lead to a higher general level of employment 
and the consequent avoidance of much individual privation and 
distress. The prevention of unemployment demands, in brief, a 
policy of international co-operation to secure better organisa- 
tion of production and exchange, such a policy involving, as a 
primary step, that of securing stability in the value of all media of 


exchange. 


1 Reference may be made in this connection to the work of the Joint Committee 
on Economic Crises set up by the Economic and Financial Organisation of the 
League of Nations and by the International Labour Office. Cf. Industrial and 
Labour Information, 2 Feb. and 13 July 1925. 
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Social Aspects of Land Reform 


in Czechoslovakia 
(Continued) 


The first part of this article! described the conditions preceding 
the land reform in Czechoslovakia, and analysed the more important 
laws passed from 1918 onwards, for the transfer of large estates, the 
creation of a Land Office, allocation of land, compensation to owners, 
provisions concerning persons formerly employed on large estates, 
credit, etc. The second and concluding part of the article, given below, 
deals with the social effects of the legislation already described, in 
particular with the measures adopted to provide for workers thrown 
out of employment on the break-up of large estates, the co-operative 
farming movement and its possibilities in relation to land: reform, 
and schemes for the reclamation and closer settlement of sparsely 
inhabited districts. The progress so far achieved is indicated by a 
series of facts and figures showing the numbers of beneficiaries of 
various categories under the reform, and the number and area of 
holdings transferred to new owners ; finally, there is a short account 
of the finance of the reform, and the arrangements for credit to new 
owners and cultivators. 


Tue Posttion OF WORKERS ON THE LAND 


T will easily be seen that the important changes involved by 
| the land reform legislation described in the first part of 
this article could hardly have been carried out without encoun- 
tering some very considerable difficulties. The most immediate 
and striking difficulty — though it is not the ultimately most 
important difficulty for it will by its very nature pass away — 
has undoubtedly been that connected with persons thrown out 
of employment by the break-up of estates. 

It is obvious that when a large estate is acquired and broken 
up, the position of those hitherto employed on it becomes crucial, 
More particularly is this the case when such persons have acquired 
by long and expensive training at an agricultural college or institute 


* International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 46-64. 
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a high degree of skill and experience in management or other 
technical problems ; with the break-up of large-scale cultivation 
such persons find no market at all for their capacities. But even 
the manual workers are hard put to it. Certainly this has proved 
so in Czechoslovakia, and the situation was almost inevitable 
seeing that the very ideal incorporated in the land reform laws 
was the setting up of holdings just large enough to be cultivated 
by family labour, but not large enough to require outside help. 
Nowhere have greater difficulties been felt than in regard to these 
classes of employed persons, whose livelihood seemed positively 
to be swept away from them by the reform. 

Great efforts have been made to deal with the situation. A 
continual stream of criticism from almost every side and every 
party in Czechoslovakia, combined with the profit to be drawn 
from experience, may be said to have contributed to hammering 
out at length something like a series of partially successful solutions. 

The earliest legislators were not unmindful of the problem. 
The first great land reform Act, the Land Transfer Act of 1919, 
already described above, in laying down the principle of transfer 
states that special provision shall be made later for persons thrown 
out of their employment owing to the transfer of estates. 

Since then a whole series of laws has been enacted continuously 
amplifying and improving the provisions made for such persons’. 
In the first place, they were given representation on the advisory 
bodies carrying out the land reform Acts. They were allotted one 
representative on each local advisory board, and two represent- 
atives — of whom one had to be drawn from higher estate employees 
— on each of the larger district advisory boards. A claim frequently 
set forth to representation at the Land Office or on the Adminis- 
trative Board has not, however, so far been acceded to. In the 
second place, a register of persons employed on acquired lands 
has been, and still is being, compiled. The compilation of this 
register is the first act performed by the Land Office authorities 
on proceeding to take over an estate. Those whose names are to 
be placed on the register must be over 18 years of age and nationals, 
and must have been at least two years on the estate and drawing 


~ 


1 Part V, sections 72-75 of the Great Compensation Act No. 329 of 8 April 1920, 
followed by Decree No. 575 of 12 October 1920, and amended and completed by 
Acts No. 220 of 13 July 1922, No. 221 of 7 August 1922, No. 305 of 21 October 
1922, No. 318 of 3 November 1922, No. 374 of 7 December 1922, No. 29 of 8 Febru- 
ary 1923, No. 74 of 7 April 1923 (all re persons working) and Act. No. 130 of 18 March 
1921, Decrees No. 189 of 13 May 1921, No. 496 of 29 July 1921, and No. 215 of 


13 July 1922 (re persons pensioned). 
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their principal income from it ; originally it was laid down that a 
minimum average of 150 days’ work each year must have been 
performed ; later this provision was amended and relaxed. 

With the entry of his name on the register the worker auto- 
matically acquires a claim against the state. The state undertakes 
to secure his future in one of the ways provided by law, without, 
however, being obliged to follow the personal preference shown 
by the worker. Now it usually happens that on the break-up of 
an estate a remainder or nucleus of land is left to the original 
owner. This at once gives rise to the problem as to which of the 
former employees shall stay with their old employer. The matter 
can be settled by voluntary arrangement, otherwise the Land 
Office has authority to prescribe to the owner the taking over of 
a certain number of his old workers!. The same applies in the case 
of “remnant ”’ estates; such estates carry the obligation, which 
remains a permanent one as long as the area of the remnant estate 
is undiminished, to take over a certain number of workers, either 
those previously at work there or those transferred from other 
acquired estates. The worker so engaged or transferred, while 
protected against dismissal (except for breach of the law), must 
accept the employment offered him, unless on grounds that it is 
not adequate to his training or that the salary is inappropriate, 
grounds on which he can carry an appeal to the highest Adminis- 
trative Court. 

It may also happen that a transferred estate, or portion of a 
transferred estate, is retained and worked by the public authorities 
as a model farm, etc. In that case the worker’s position, if he is 
retained, is analogous to that under his old or a new private employ- 
er as sketched above, as recent legislation has laid down that all 
state undertakings are to be run on the same basis as private 
undertakings. 

Failing either of these methods of keeping the worker in employ- 
ment the state is responsible for providing for him in some other 
way. A certain margin of cases is separated off and dealt with by 
means of old age and invalidity pensions. A national old age 
and invalidity Act was passed as Act No. 8 of 5 February 1920. 
Under this Act persons 65 years of age qualify for an old age 
pension and persons 60 years of age for an old age and invalidity 
pension. Wherever possible advantage is taken of the terms of 


» The rule applies to a new owner acquiring the estate by purchase with the 
consent of the Land Office. 
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this Act to provide for older persons hitherto employed on trans- 
ferred estates. Their claims under the Act are administered through 
the Land Office, by agreement with the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
Where legal claims for a pension can be established direct against 
their old employer, that employer has to shoulder the cost of such 
claims as a charge on his estate : the cost is, in fact, deducted by 
the authorities of the Land Office year by year from the 4 per cent. 
interest on his compensation money. It is a charge which passes 
with possession of the estate where the latter is inherited or sold. 
The charge can also be capitalised and insured as a capital obligation 
on the property. 

In the larger number of cases, however, no such direct claim 
against the old employer can be established. Here pensioners fall 
on the general finance of the old age pensions system, or rather 
on that special fund which has been set aside on their behalf and 
placed under the authority of the Land Office as a pensions fund 
for agricultural employees. This special fund is administered by 
a board of from five to seven members nominated by the Land Office 
in agreement with the Minister of Social Welfare. It was constituted 
of an original state subsidy of five million crowns, and is fed 
annually by a charge of three crowns per hectare levied on all 
estates subject to transfer, but not yet transferred ; this so-called 
“ hectare charge ”’ begins after the first 250 hectares of an estate. 
In this way estates which have no direct pension charges to bear 
are made to contribute to the whole system of pensioning — 
tural employees throughout the country. 

_ Jt may be added that with a view to providing for as many 
workers as possible and thus still further thinning the ranks of 
those now thrown on the agricultural employment market, and 
in any case with a view to the just satisfaction of partially accrued 
rights, persons who are forty years old and have been in the employ 
of the same agricultural employer during the last ten years are 
reckoned eligible for an old age pension ; on a similar basis, persons 
who have worked in agricultural employment at least ten years 
receive a 40 per cent. pension and another 2 per cent. for every 
additional year worked. Proportionate amounts are added for 
each child under age’. The actual standard amounts of pensions 


1 Widows receive half their husband’s pension, orphans deprived of one parent 
one-third, and orphans deprived of both parents two-thirds, of their father’s 
pension ; illegitimate children are on an equal basis with legitimate. In addition, 
children have the right to an annual education grant of another 10 per cent. (or 
20 per cent. if deprived of both parents) calculated on the same pension, up to the 
completion of their seventeenth year. 
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received vary from 2,400 crowns (i.e. pension 1,500 crowns and 
cost-of-living bonus 900 crowns) for the lowest class to 10,800 crowns 
(i.e. 6,750 crowns pension and 4,050 crowns bonus) in one of the 
highest?. 

Such permanent provision, either renewed employment or 
pension, is available only for a minority of the agricultural workers 
thrown out of work by the processes of transfer. The majority 
‘of such workers remain, and have to receive future provision in 
the form of lump sum compensation. Of lump sum compensation 
there are two forms — land and money. Where land is given it is 
in the form of a holding under the general land settlement scheme, 
but claims to particular parcels of land are not allowed; the 
worker has to accept what is offered. Difficulties arising owing 
to want of capital and buildings are very great. The best chances 
seem offered where a group of former employees combine to pool 
their compensation claims and set up a co-operative society for 
exploiting a combined area of land. This system is more fully 
described below. 

The difficulty, however, remains that the amount of distribut- 
able land available is not sufficient —- this is the great difficulty 
with which every agrarian reform scheme in the central and eastern 
parts of Europe has had to deal. The fact is that the existence of 
a large class of cultivators, owning very tiny parcels of land, who 
when the agrarian settlement scheme was being applied claimed 
for new farms or for substantial additions to their existing tiny 
holdings, together with preferential claims of ex-Service men, 
tended to absorb by far the larger portion of the available land. 
The economic basis of the existing peasant class has been vastly im- 
proved and rendered stable by the new reform, but it has been found 
difficult to accommodate at the same time the claims of persons 
who had hitherto been employed in helping to run the large-scale 
farming system, the abolition of which was the prerequisite of the 
new reform. The workers involved in the system. about to be abol- 
ished, except in so far as provided for in the ways described above, 
have been compelled to accept a sum of money paid down. However 
sincere the effort to adjust individual claims in this way, the 
disadvantages of such a system when adopted in more than a few 
specialised cases are too obvious to need stressing. Efforts are 
made to confine such money compensation to unmarried applicants. 
Further, a small proportion of the compensation money is retained 


» Raised by Decree of 29 August 1924; see below, p. 231. 
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to be paid out in yearly grants after the first year, an attempt 
in some sort to combine the advantages on behalf of the applicant 
of a capital sum and a more permanent provision!. 

Some idea must be given of the extent to which these measures 
have been successful and of the relation which they bear to the 
whole problem of workers discharged in consequence of the land 
reform. As the register of such workers is only being made up 
piecemeal as the reform proceeds, the total number of those affected 
will only be known when transfer of estates is complete ; estimates 
are very loose and wide of the mark. Thenumber of persons involved 
is, however, undoubtedly a large one. By the end of 1924 some 
31,400 cases had been disposed of*. Of these 10,150 persons (32.3 per 
cent.) have been placed in renewed employment, 1,370 persons 
(4.4 per cent.) have been pensioned®, 7,135 persons (22.7 per cent.) 
have received an allocation in land ‘*, and 12,722 persons (40.6 per 
cent.) have received compensation in money’. 

These figures show that well over one-half of the persons affected 
have received an undoubtedly permanent provision, if we count 
an allocation of land as such. There remain, however, the 40.6 
per cent. who have received a sum of money only and whose absorp- 


tion into the employment market will be a matter of anxiety, 
especially as the class of general workers who have received this 
form of indemnity is particularly large®. 

Complaints of the inadequacy of the actual amounts received 
by way of money compensation, or in the form of grants given 


1 In the figures so far published amounts run from 10,000 crowns the first 
year and subsequent payments of 2,000 crowns for the most highly placed estate 
officials to 3,000 crowns the first year and subsequent payments of 600 crowns for 
the lowest class of such officials ; another 20 per cent. is added for heads of 
families and 5 per cent. for each child under 18 years. Manual men workers in 
full work receive 1,000 crowns if under 24 years of age, and 1,500 if over; 2,000 
crowns if married, with the same proportional additions as in the case of estate 
employees. These provisions have since been substantially improved in virtue of 
the Decree of 29 August 1924 noted below in the text. 

* Communication from the Land Office. Dependants are included in the figures 
cited. 

3 Receiving pensions amounting in round figures yearly to 34 million crowns 
(apart from pensions privately paid). 

* Amounting in all to 25,000 hectares ; also special grants for working capital 
amounting in all to 27,168,488 crowns ; generous credit is farther provided. 

*% Amounting in all to 61,987,000 crowns. 

® The following more detailed figures for the period to July 1924 (giving also 
totals and averages of land and money compensation received by the various 
groups of workers) show this clearly. Details of the money grants (in all over 9 million 
crowns) allotted to those taking up holdings in order to provide stock and equip- 
ment are omitted so as not to complicate the survey. 
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_ with allocations of land, were met by the issue of a Decree on 29 
August 1924 which combined a considerable compensation in 
money with an allotment of land, effecting an average increase in 
all forms of compensation taken tcgether of about 37 per cent." 


LAND REFORM AND CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


There are. two ways in which agriculture stands apart, two 
characteristics which notably mark it out as different from other 
undertakings. It is an industry in which the amount of labour 
needs to be fitted to the amount of work to be done with unusual 


( Footnote continued.) 


PROVISION FOR WORKERS DISCHARGED FROM TRANSFERRED LANDS, TO JULY 1924 


Money compensation 


Renewed Total 
H Individual holdings {Co-epera- 
Category of workers employ tive Average compen- 
(number) Average | Number Total sated 
Hectares | Hectares Crowns| Crowns 
Managers and 
estate officials 97} 161 70] 70.64| 4,944) 1 | 129/25,082| 32,355,30| 3134 
Foremen 397] 153 278; 5.74) 1,594 7 352| 9,046 183,743) 1,187 
Deputatists’ 261 1,175 1.79} 2,097) 133 1,880} 4,595) 8,637,891) 5,471 
Day labourers 2,345] — 1,299} 1.14) 1,473] 76 3,148) 3,299) 10,383,674 6,868) 
Total 4,861] 430 | 2,822; — /|10,108) 217 5,50) — 1[25. 140.8 l 830) 


' Workers who receive, besides a cash wage, a “ deputat ”, i.e. allowances in kind. 


The total prime financial cost (apart from land) incurred in dealing with these 
13,839 cases was 35,304,822 crowns together with an annual liability of 1,086,095 
crowns for pensions (239 old age, 86 invalidity, and 23 widows’ pensions) ; the special 
pension fund for employed persons on transferred estates had at the date indicated 
capital funds amounting to 61,942,803 crowns, mostly accrued out of the “hectare 
charges ”’. 

1 Where the land allotment is over 7 hectares one-half of the money compen- 
sation is added ; where it is under 7 hectares two-thirds, or where very small the 
whole is given. Special arrangements are made to supply working capital to mana- 
gers, etc. taking over remnant estates. Average additional money grants, to the 
end of 1924, were : 


Crowns 
Managers and estate officials 18,068 
Foremen 5,790 
Deputatists 3,248 
Day labourers 2,409 


The total amount granted in this way to the end of 1924 was 9,822,354 crowns. 
(Communication of the Land Office.) 
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care and exactitude. A casual or inexact adaptation of labour 
force spells disaster. The reason is that agricultural labour is only 
very slowly developed, and once developed very difficult to turn 
into alternative employment. Developed agricultural labour is 
singularly immobile because the supply of such labour is intimately 
bound up with the development or disappearance of a rural popu- 
lation itself. As long as agricultural enterprise is stable or develops 
in a very regular way, labour supply will be adequate or will move 
with it, by general increase or decrease of population, in the needed 
direction. But any sudden general change in an extensive agricul- 
tural system will bring quite extraordinary difficulties in regard 
to the re-adaptation to changed demands of an existing agricultural 
labour supply. Now just such a sudden and extensive change has 
taken place all over eastern and central Europe ; large-scale farming 
has suddenly been cut down to a minimum, and small-scale peasant 
proprietorship is to take its place. Such a vast change, if allowed 
to operate haphazard, will spell disaster. It requires to be mitigated 
and tempered, as it were, so that a properly established new organic 
structure may replace the old. The best new organic structure is 
the co-operative group of producers, a group which is, ex hypothest, 
perfectly adapted, and it is at present the only social grouping 
so adapted, to fit available labour force to existing tasks. Individual- 
istic peasant proprietorship, uninfluenced by co-operative ideas 
or principles, will simply be the replacement of the oid large-scale 
groupings (which, whatever their demerits, did at any rate represent 
a pretty intimate and adequately carried out principle of adaptaticn 
of labour force to work) by a mechanical splitting up into endless 
separate units of production, without cohesion or the necessary 
associated policy for adapting the present, and especially the 
potential, labour force of the country to the work requiring to be 
performed. 

The same remarks, in general, apply to the adaptation of the 


‘supply of capital. If agriculture is slow in developing or absorbing 


labour supply, it is equally slow in accumulating or rejecting capital ; 
it is infinitely slow in its turnover and therefore in its accumulations 
of savings. “ A farmer spends his whole life in buying his farm ”, 
is a recent vivid way of stating this fact. The transfer from large 
property to small is here again an enormous change and one bringing 
crucial difficulties. The class of peasant proprietors are, in general, 
destitute of capital : the dispossessed class of large proprietors 
were rich in capital. It is hardly possible to transfer more than 
a minimum of capital together with possession of the soil. Even 
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as regards prime capital — the land itself and the buildings and 
stock — the state has felt itself compelled to step in and partly 
recoup the old holder, and this process of recoupment is being 
unloaded, it is true very gradually and with great skill, on to the 
shoulders of the new possessors. But it is rather with regard to 
reserve capital that the contrast between the old and the new 
system will be most acutely felt. Bad as was the financial situation 
of many old-style properties throughout Europe, nevertheless, it 
may be stated as a general truth that of all persons-carrying on 
any sort of enterprise in modern times the man owning a fairly 
large landed estate was perhaps the most difficult to dislodge by 
economic pressure ; his powers of economic resistance were quite 
extraordinary, he was, in fact, rich in “reserves ”’. The reverse 
is true of the new small landowner. His position is precarious, more 
precarious than that of his fellow-worker in industry. He cannot 
work without capital ; it is his absolutely needed prerequisite ; 
he cannot, after financial disaster, find a new “ employer *’, because 
he is his own employer. But he is peculiarly liable to lose his capital ; 
a single bad season may drive him to extremities. At once arises 
the situation where a reserve will save the situation ; at that point 
capital, so to say, is the only thing which will save capital. But 
further capital the new proprietor cannot possibly obtain ; he is 
already deeply engaged in the process of paying off his initial prime 
capital ; he is, as was said above, spending a life-time merely in 
paying for his farm. 

This exceptionally hazardous situation, involving elements of 
great cruelty, has engaged the attention of every recent writer 
on agrarian reform. It is here again that the co-operative move- 
ment can put forth a reasonable claim of superiority. Though 
the co-operative group itself suffers very considerably under short- 
age of capital, yet its resources, both actual and potential (i.e. 
power of borrowing from the state), do undoubtedly exceed in a 
very useful degree the separate resources, or even the mere arith- 
metical total of the resources, of the individuals who are its members; 
it can weather many a storm to which they separately must 
succumb. It may further be argued that in time of crisis — and 
crises in agriculture are almost bound by their very nature to be 
widespread and general, arising as they mostly do out of some 
untoward weather or natural condition — the public authorities 
can administer succour to organised groups whére they are helpless 
before unorganised thousands. 

These two weaknesses of agriculture, its hunger for capital and 
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its cumbrous slowness in adjusting labour supply to new enterprise, 
are powerful arguments in favour of any form of organisation which 
will hold its own in spite of them. It remains to be seen whether 
co-operative grouping can eventually command the required 
strength and stability. 

A separate article would be needed to discuss the part hitherto 
played, or likely to be played in the near future, by the various 
forms of agricultural co-operation (for credit, purchases, sales, etc.) 
in carrying out the land reform. For present purposes the discussion 
must be limited to a description of those societies which aim at 
some form of co-operative cultivation of the soil, and which are 
explicitly contemplated by the land reform legislation itself. 

The respective merits of an individualistic system of property 
and of co-operative ownership or exploitation have been a matter 
of some controversy between various political parties. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to enter into the vavious political aspects 
of this dispute. Some analysis may, however, be given of the ideas 
put forward by those who favour the idea of group farming, 
together with a brief account of what has already been done in 
the way of starting this form of agricultural co-operation. 

An interesting parallel is drawn in a recent Czech publication! 
between new developments in factory life and the growth of 
workers’ co-operation in agriculture. Works councils in manufactur- 
ing industry and the co-operative farming movement alike indicate, 
according to the author, a significant moral victory over the old 
and more barren theory of state socialism or nationalisation. 
Both, or at least their recent development, are largely to be attrib- 
uted to the stimulus towards the reorganisation of society brought 
by the war and the revolution. Unfortunately, while works councils 
have received the cordial support of a large number of important 
authorities and of an instructed public, co-operative farming has 
been neglected and has aroused little interest. Yet all experience 
indicates that the movement deserves serious attention, however 
frequent the initial failures to establish particular co-operative 
groups may be. Such experiments are merely a proof that the 
co-operative movement is confronting a larger problem than that 

which the works council movement is handling, important though 
the position of the works council undoubtedly is in the general 


1 F, Mopracex : Druzstevni Statek a Pozemkové Reforma (The co-operative 
farm and land reform). Prague, Social Democratic Party Printing Press, 1921. 
237 pp. The ideas of Deputy Modracek are supported by Professor Macek. 
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scheme of industry. For, while the works council even when assum- 
ing considerable influence is not accepting any responsibility in 
the field of production — nor indeed can it do so, owing to its very 
nature as the body representative of employed interests in their 
relations with employing interests — the co-operative farming 
society as such, is actually taking over the whole management 
of an enterprise. In other words, the works council movement 
clarifies employed and employing interests, separates and defines 
them to their eventual mutual advantage: the co-operative farm 
joins them and fuses them. The task undertaken by the co-operative 
farming movement is therefore much vaster than the task under- 
taken by the works council movement; it implies the whole 
conduct of the agricultural life of a country or of that portion of 
it which is eventually suitable for development in this direction. 
So great a task implies unusual difficulties which are bound therefore 
to bestrew the path of the movement when it first starts. 

Agrarian reform legislation in the Czechoslovak Republic may 
at least be stated to place no difficulties in the way of the adoption 
of such co-operative grouping by those who desire to do so and 
who believe in it ; provision is made at several points for the creation 
of co-operative farming societies. Thus in the Allocation Act of 
1920 it is laid down that co-operative societies may be formed by 
groups of claimants to land, the society placing a united claim on 
their behalf to all the allocations to which they would be entitled 
individually. Or cultivators, already established on farms, may 
join together to apply for land in order to run an additional joint 
undertaking. Or again consumers’ co-operative soci*ties may obtain 
an allocation of land in order to grow foodstuffs for their members. 
But the principal development has been in the direction of handing 
over the “ remnant ” estates to groups of co-operative farmers, 
often formed out of the persons formerly employed thereon ; one- 
half of the whole number of these important estates have been 
so taken up. Special favourable credit provisions are also laid 
down in the credit Acts and in other Acts. 

In general, the co-operative farming movement is pretty 
closely supervised by the Land Office. Societies have to conform 
to a model constitution. Membership shares vary from 500 to 
2,000 crowns and no family may hold more than one-tenth of all 
shares. The officers are a president, treasurer, and accountant, 
elected for three years, a period which offers some scope to a capable 
official. There has to be the usual board of control of six members 
and three substitutes. The ultimate authority rests, of course, 
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with the general meeting, but a very considerable departure is 
made from accepted co-operative practice in other countries by 
allotting not the single vote to the single member irrespective of 
the number of shares he holds, but 2 votes to 2 shares, 3 votes to 
5 shares, 4 votes to 10 shares, 5 votes to 20 shares, and 6 votes 
to 50 shares or more ; 6 is the maximum number of votes which 
can be held by any one person. It is also a divergence from co- 
operative practice in some countries where agricultural co-operation 
is best developed, e.g. Italy, to withdraw the free appointment of 
the technical manager from the hand. of the society : three candi- 
dates are proposed by the Land Office, and the society has to 
choose its manager from these. The object is clearly to ensure a 
trained and capable man to lead each society. 

The work of such an agricultural co-cperative society is, of 
course, done by the members themselves ; in fact, the Land Office 
insists upon the personal labour of each member being the basis 
on which the society shall be built up. This is a very important 
provision, for in this way societies will remain very close to the 
peasant proprietorship all round them and will develop with the 
advance of that proprietorship and help to develop it. Members’ 
labour is paid for at collective agreement rates. Profits, after this 
payment has been made, are to be allocated as follows ; 5 per cent. 
interest on members’ shares ; 10 per cent. to the reserve fund ; 
10 per cent. for a losses fund ; 10 per cent. for a members’ distress 
fund ; 10 per cent. for an insurance fund ; and 30 per cent. for 
the repayment of loans ; the remaining 25 per cent. is available 
for distribution among members, not on the basis, however, of 
their shares but on the basis of the hours worked’. 


Closer Settlement Schemes 


Schemes for reclamation of sparsely inhabited districts and for 
their closer settlement may conveniently be grouped with co- 
operative development. Such schemes are mostly carried out by 


1 The number of co-operative societies as yet at work is certainly not very 
great ; it is scarcely to be expected that it would be so in the initial stages of the 
land reform. From 1922 to 1 May 1925 the formation of 97 societies in all is 
recorded. Of these, 35 societies, comprising 568 members, are composed of groups 
of former workers on expropriated estates who cultivate their properties jointly ; 
11 work on the individual farming system ; 6 are composed of legionaries ; 2 are 
combined with a consumers’ society ; 35 are for carrying on industrial undertakings 
(distilleries, milk and cheese factories, etc.) ; 4 are for building and settlement 
purposes ; and 4 are credit societies. 
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placing groups of settlers or “ colonists ’’ on the land. There are 
immense stretches of land scarcely inhabited on the south-eastern 
frontier of Czechoslovakia, in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
where such settlements could be formed, as the soil is extraordinarily 
good. But as all such settlements require the construction cf new 
houses, the work can only proceed slowly. The Land Office has itself 
undertaken the work connected with closer settlement. It has 
created 24 settlements where holdings are on a family basis, and 
also proposes to establish 31 co-operative groups of cultivators. 
In addition, five voluntary societies are authorised to carry out 
closer settlement work’. 


Tue Resvtts or Lanp REFORM 


It remains to give some idea of the results of land reform. This 
can only be done in a series of facts and figures, marking the pro- 
gress so far achieved, from which the reader must make his own 
deductions, always remembering that no general view can be 
gained until the whole process is nearer completion. The indications 
already available, are, however, of very great interest. 

The programme of work of the Land Office is usually divided 
into two periods. The first plan was drawn up in 1921 and published 
in June of that year. It was intended to be completed in three 
years, but was carried through even more rapidly. The second 
plan covers the period 1924 to 1926 and is to complete the whole 
process, except as regards forests and possibly redistribution of 
scattered parcels. 

From time to time figures have been published in official and 
other sources from which a good idea of the progress made can | 
be gathered. On 9 October 1924 the Land Office completed the 
first five years of its existence and on this occasion some figures 


* The 24 settlements of the Land Office include 689 properties of an average 
size of 12 hectares at an average price of 3,570 crowns per hectare ; the majority 
are in Slovakia, where 593 families have been settled ; in Sub-Carpathian Russia 
the principal settlement is one covering 966 hectares for ex-legionaries. Settlements 
for families re-emigrating homewards from Poland, America, etc. have been formed 
in Moravia and Bohemia. The five voluntary societies have so far been responsible 
for forming 7 settlements covering 3,800 hectares and accommodating 285 families. 
The Land Office contemplates the creation of another 9,000 properties of an average 
size of 13 hectares at an average price of 3,200 crowns per hectare. By the end 
of 1924 it was estimated that a total of 15,357 hectares would have been allotted 
to 1,187 families. To this must be added 2,076 hectares to be allotted to co-operative 
groups. The average size of a farm is necessarily somewhat large on these less 
developed districts. 
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were published giving the results of land reform up to date. Of 
the land subject to transfer, namely, 1,229,688 hectares, it was 
estimated that one-third would finally be left in the hands of the 
original owners, and two-thirds or roughly 900,000 hectares would 
be available for distribution. Of this 900,000 hectares (which 
must be kept in mind as a basic figure), a small portion, about 
80,000 hectares, would be taken over by actual occupying tenants, 
so that 820,000 hectares would be available for new claimants. 
Not quite half of this available land has already been distributed, 
leaving somewhat over a half still to be dealt with’. 

The number of beneficiaries can next be analysed as follows. 
About 16 per cent. of all persons actively engaged in agriculture?, 
or roughly 400,000 persons in all®, have profited by the land reform. 
More detailed information on this topic is available up to 31 Decem- 
ber 1923, and shows points of considerable interest’. It may be 
noted that the 117,152 beneficiaries form only 68 per cent. of the 
total number of claimants (188,927). 


? In 1921 there was distribution of 9,960 hectares, in 1922 of 69,354 hectares, 
in 1923 of 91,050 hectares, and in 1924 of 221,500 hectares, making a total of 391,684 
heetares distributed and leaving 428,136 hectares still available. Of these 428,136 
hectares, again, 37,312 hectares will be required for dispersed parcels and building 
sites, leaving 390,824 hectares for regular distribution. The land held by compulsory 
renewal of lease (see the first part of this article, pp. 60-61) is included in the total 
of land already distributed. (Communication from the Land Office. Also Venkov, 
12 Oct. 1924.) 


2 Total population of Czechoslovakia, 13,611,349 (census of 15 February 1921). 
The total agricultural population (including forestry) is 5,384,115, as follows : 


Independent farmers 823,819 
Share farmers 10,712 
Members of farmers’ families engaged in agricultural work 616,286 


Estate managers, etc. 20,284 
Farm servants 449,343 
Daily agricultural labourers 502,571 

1,953 


Apprentices 
Total of persons actively engaged in agriculture 


Dependants of the above 2,925,308 
Domestic servants on farms 33,839 


5,384,115 


2,424,968 


Total agricultural population 


* Including the 31,839 persons formerly employed on the transferred estates 
to whom reference is made in a preceding section of this article. 


J. : Pozemkovd Reforma » Republice. 
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BENEFICIARIES UNDER LAND REFORM LEGISLATION, 
TO 31 DECEMBER 1923 


Beneficiaries Number 


Individuals : 

Owners of land deriving their whole 
income from it 62,812 
Agricultural workers on _ transferred 
estates 3,640 

Other agricultural workers : 
Deriving their whole income from the 
land 11,785 
Supplementing their income by crafts 
or factory work 32,849 
Craftsmen and factory workers not 
working on the land 1,668 
Miscellaneous 2,747 


Total 115,501 


Corporations : 
Public bodies 1,615+ 
Co-operative societies 30 
Miscellaneous 6 


Total 1,651 


All beneficiaries : total 117,152 


® Including 1,593 local communal authorities. 


The average size of holdings distributed apparently varies 
within very wide limits, because the large’“ remnant ”’ estates are 
necessarily included in the statistics. But a glance at the following 
table’ shows, first, a great number of small strips of land under 
2 hectares, given invariably in order to make up the size of an exist- 
ing farm, and secondly, that the principal allocations have been 
of farms in the classes running from 2 to 10 hectares. 


Fer cent. of total 
53.62 
3.11 
10.06 
28.04 
1.42 
2.34 
98.59 
1.38 
6.025 
0.005 
1.41 
100.0 
1 VOzENILEK : op. cit. 
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NUMBER AND AREA OF HOLDINGS ALLOCATED, TO 31 DECEMBER 
1923 


Holdings allocated — 
Average siz 
« Per cent. (approximate) 


Hectares 
Up to l 56,877 
Over 1 and up to 42,623 
14,294 


2 

5 
10 2,308 
20 622 
50 
00 


116 
1 199 
Over 100 113 


Total and average 117,152 


The weight of the reform has been outstandingly in favour 
of the class formerly most completely deprived of land, having - 
either no holdings at all or utterly inadequate holdings. Up to 
the end of April 1924 no less than 93 per cent. of all beneficiaries 
under the agrarian settlement had been of this class ; only 7 per 
cent. had owned farms over 5 hectares in extent. At the same time 
it is abundantly clear that the supply of land is not anything like 
sufficient to meet the demand ; no less than 38 per cent. of all 
applicants had at this date been refused on account of want of 
distributable holdings. The pressure in the case of persons dis- 
charged off the large estates (forming only 3.11 per cent. of all 
those benefited) is even more severe, as was made clear above. 

A general view of the results can be obtained by regarding the 
area-groups of holdings as fixed and by expressing statistically 
the transfer of cultivators from smaller area-groups to larger area- 
groups in consequence of the reform : this shows very clearly the 
exact degree in which those who before the reform had no land 
or inadequate land improved their position. 


i! 

| 

Hectares. Hectares 
Zz 48.55 0.3 17,000 
36.38 1.27 54,000 
12.20 3.3 47,000 
» » 1.97 6.5 15,000 
i! » 10 » 0.53 13.0 8,000 
» 2 0.10 33.0 4,000 
» 0.17 72.9 15,000 
| 0.10 118.0 13,000 
| 100 1.5 | 173,000 

| 

| 
| 

] 
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TRANSFER OF POPULATION FROM SMALLER TO LARGER HOLDINGS, 
To 31 DECEMBER 1923 


Persons holding land 


Before the reform After the refi 
of holdings aise 


Number Per cent. Number | Per cent. 


Hectares 
21,635 18.47 

Up to 1 89.00 36,493 

Over land upto 2 16.69 29,452 
» 3 5 19.02 37,559 

» 5 10 4.04 9,056 
» 10 20 2.76 4,164 
» 20 50 0.014 116 
» 50 100 0.006 199 
Over 100 0.002 113 


Total 117,152 100 117,152 


1 Representing claimants without land. 


On the other hand, it is estimated that already one-half of the 
largest latifundia have been broken up’. The number of larger 


units re-created under the land reform has been moderate, not 
exceeding a thousand, including a certain number of estates sold 
by agreement. Such larger estates or “ remnant ”’ estates are being 
increasingly handed over to groups of workers or groups of former 
tenants ; in 1924 three-quarters of the number established during 
the course of the year were thus taken over for group cultivation®. 
Something has also been done in applying the land reform to 
forest areas’. 


Tue Finance or Lanp REFoRM 


The finance of the land reform has necessarily been complicated. 
All moneys are passed through a central Compensation Fund, 


1 Thus out of 49,859 hectares of a Schwarzenberg domain 18,320 hectares or 
37 per cent. has been distributed ; out of 36,355 of Lichtenstein estates 15,930 hee- 
tares or 44 per cent. ; out of 11,230 hectares of the Lobkovicz estate 3,769 hectares 
or 34 per cent. 

* Up to the end of 1924, 858 “‘ remnant ” estates had been established and 
108 other large estates had been sold by agreement, making 966 in all. Of these 
48 per cent. had been handed over to group cultivation in 1922, 66 per cent. in 
1923, and 74.5 per cent. in 1924. 

* Sc far 84,585 hectares have been taken over for state management, and it 
is estimated that another 283,280 hectares will be acquired within the next few 
years. Further, forest areas are to be assigned to communities and co-operative 


31.15 
| 25.14 
32.06 
7.73 
3.55 
0.10 
0.17 
0.10 
| 
7 : 
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which was created by grants of 150,000,000 crowns during the 
first three years of its existence ; these grants are repayable within 
ten years. The fund receives all the money paid over as the purchase 
price of the new holdings. This purchase price, it will be recollected, 
consisted of a basic sum calculated on government schedules going 
back to average pre-war prices, plus 15 per cent. for reimbursement 
to the taxing authorities on account of the land tax, 15 per cent. 
to be conveyed to the Closer Settlement Fund, and 12 per cent. 
to cover the working expenses of the Land Office ; thus in all another 
42 per cent. is added. Where sale by agreement takes place 10 per 
cent. on the agreed price has to be paid into the Compensation Fund, 
5 per cent. by each party. The Compensation Fund pays out all 
moneys, whether capital sums or interest on compensation, to 
former owners ; also all moneys, grants, pensions, or credit, to 
beneficiaries under the land reform. Moneys are separately admini. - 
tered on account of closer settlement! and of pensions to workers 
formerly employed on transferred estates? ; there is also a special 
fund for granting credit to ex-legionaries or their dependants’. 
The cash payments passing through the Compensation Fund are 
very large ; over 50 per cent. both of compensation to expropriated 
owners and of purchase money paid by new holders has been paid 
in cash. 

Credit arrangements are very extensive and generous. All 
credit transactions are now conducted through a special bank 
which was established in the autumn of 1923. Altogether state 
credit has been issued amounting, in round figures, to 81,000,000 
crowns, while private banks have made themselves responsible 
for another 50,000,000 crowns. Long-period credit to new culti- 
vators is based on Act No. 166 of 11 March 1920, which authorised 
loans up to nine-tenths of the purchase price of land and one-half 
the value of acquired buildings ; for the construction of new 
buildings nine-tenths the price of the site and half the construction 
expenses may be borrowed‘. Short-term loans for working expenses 


1 The Closer Settlement Fund was started by a special parliamentary grant 
of 20,000,000 crowns ; it is principally fed from the 15 per cent. charged on the 
transfer of lands. 

* The Pensions Fund is separately administered by a special board of trustees; 
it was started by a special parliamentary grant of 5,000,000 crowns and is principally 
fed by the so-called “‘ hectare charge ” explained in an early section of this article. 
In October 1924 it had accumulated over 61,000,000 crowns capital and was 
paying out pensions amounting to 3% million crowns each year. 

* Started by a parliamentary grant of 1,000,000 crowns. 

* Ex-Service men, or ex-legionaries, and their dependants receive still more 
favourable terms. 
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are made direct to co-operative societies by the Land Office, or 
to individuals through a bank on the surety of the Land Office. 
Special credit arrangements are made in order to promote closer 
settlement. 

The land reform scheme in Czechoslovakia has now got on to 
a self-supporting basis. The moneys coming in to the Compensation 
Fund are sufficient to balance those going out and at the same 
time to cover the whole cost of administering the Land Office’. 
Undoubtedly this achievement has contributed towards smoothing 
the acceptance of land reform measures in parliamentary and other 
circles. 


Attention has repeatedly been drawn in the course of this article 
to the interim nature of the facts and figures quoted, the reform 
being only half completed. It was stated that in the year 1926 
the plan drawn up by those responsible for the reform ought to 
have been carried out. The immediate next step will be to add 
to the present reform by a process of restriping badly divided 
holdings. It is estimated that not more than 10 per cent. of holdings 
are at present properly or conveniently divided ; the re-allocation 
of scattered strips is absolutely necessary to proper cultivation. - 
Agrarian reform, however, is not a proce3s which can be completed 
once for all. The state having once interfered with the disposition of 
land must continue to do so, if only in order to see that its arrange- 
ments do not become null and void by the mere passage of time. 
Nothing could be more advantageous from the social point of view. 
For this direct attention bestowed by the state will tend to bring 
into the open, and thereby to focus notice upon, and ultimately 
to solve, those further questions which, it is hardly to be denied, 
are bound to follow on land reform. These questions are (they 
may be briefly indicated here) : the stability of the new holder’s 
position, his education, his relations to his equals, to his subordin- 
ates (employees) if any, and to his markets, and the quality and 
above all the quantity of his output. 


SOURCES 


In addition to practically all the Czechoslovak dailies and other periodicals, 
numerous articles in various foreign reviews, etc., and the works already referred 
to in the footnotes, the following sources have been consulted in the preparation 
of this article. 


1 The expenses connected with the Land Office have sometimes been a matter 
of criticism. It is perhaps worth observing that the transfer of 1,000 hectares, 
which in 1923 was calculated to absorb the services of 5 (technical) employees, 
and in 1924 those of 3.85, in future is calculated to absorb those of only 2. 
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The Housing Problem in Soviet Russia 


The Review for August and September 1924+ contained a general 
survey of housing as a post-war problem in Europe, being a summary 
of the special report on the subject published by the Office®. But it 
was not thought possible to describe in such a summary the conditions 
peculiar to Russia, which differ very much from those prevailing in 
the rest of Europe. 

The following article gives an account of the problem and the 
present position in Soviet Russia. The shortage, which started during 
the war, was made much worse by the revolution and the civil war. 
The situation has never been more critical, and it particularly affects 
the working classes. The most recent measures taken by the Soviet 
Government are intended to raise rents, which have hitherto been 
insufficient to cover the cost of the most urgent repairs, and to facili- 
tate the resumption of building, which is described in every Soviet 
publication as the only effective remedy. The Government has de- 
cided to encourage workers’ co-operatives for building industrial 
workers’ dwellings. But there would appear to be many obstacles, 
particularly financial and economic, to carrying the proposed 
measures into effect. 


Tue Hovsine Pouicy or THE SovieT GOVERNMENT TO THE END 
OF 1921 


HE housing shortage in Russia was first seriously felt in 1915. 

By that date building had almost entirely ceased, while at 

the same time there had been a considerable increase in the popu- 

lation of the towns owing to the growth of the munition industries 

and the influx of refugees. This situation seemed to be due solely 

to the state of war and was considered purely temporary. Conse- 

quently the Imperial Government, and later the Provisional 

Government, merely adopted certain administrative measures, 
such as a rent moratorium, etc. 


2 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 277-295 and 
No. 3, Sept. 1924, pp. 452-469 : “ Housing as a Post-War Problem in Europe”. 
® European Housing Problems since the War. Studies and Reports, Series G 
(Housing and Welfare), No. 1. Geneva, 1924. xm + 484 pp. The period covered 
by the report closes with the end of 1923. It includes a chapter on Russia to which 
the reader is referred for more detailed information on conditions before 1924. 
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The Bolshevist Revolution fundamentally changed the situation. 
The Soviet Government subordinated its housing policy to its 
general economic policy, which aimed at socialising all the econom- 
ic activities of the country. This policy was based on the prin- 
ciple of the nationalisation of property and the state regulation 
of economic conditions down to the last detail. The effect on hous- 
ing policy was immediate. Private ownership was abolished, as 
also the right to build. House property and land were municipal- 
ised. The possession of furniture was prohibited. Finally, the 


' local authorities were given powers for the compulsory eviction 


and installation of tenants. All these measures, like the abolition 
of rent, were intended to secure more favourable housing conditions 
for the workers, while most burdensome conditions were imposed 
on the so-called “ non-proletarian ” classes (all persons not belonging 
to the working classes or the Communist Party). 

This policy of complete communism, which was followed until 
1921, far from improving housing conditions made them sensibly 
worse, especially for the workers. The abolition of private prop- 
erty and of the right to build held up all private enterprise in 
building. The municipalities, deprived of their resources by the 
abolition of rents and of payments for communal services (water, 
gas, electricity, tramways, etc.), were as little able to undertake new 
building or even to improve or merely repair old houses, the main- 
tenance of which had been neglected since the beginning of the war. 
Moreover, the building materials industry was affected by the 
general economic depression resulting from the communist policy, 
and there was an almost total absence of the materials needed to 
build new houses. 

Finally, the system of compulsory eviction and installation 
meant a further serious deterioration of houses. The occupants, 
in the constant fear of being evicted, deprived of their furniture, 
or forced to take in outsiders, ceased to take an interest in the 
maintenance and protection of their premises. Moreover, tenants 
who were compulsorily installed “ behaved not like’ good owners, 
but like conquerors ”, to use the expression of the chairman of the 
Moscow Municipalised Buildings Board!. They were often guilty 
of acts of vandalism ; using the floors, doors, or furniture for fuel, 
selling anything that seemed of value, chopping wood on the floors 
at the risk of making the ceilings fall in. 


1 Pravda, 14 Aug. 1924. 
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The results of this policy may be judged from the situation at 
Moscow at the beginning of 1924. There were then 40,000 totally 
uninhabitable dwellings, or about 20 per cent. of the dwellings 
available in 1917 just before the Bolshevist Revolution’. In 
addition, a large number of houses were in bad repair (broken water 
piping, ruined central heating installation, etc.). The position in 
Leningrad and other large cities was similar. 

This ruinous state of affairs was only one of the aspects of the 
general economic chaos which in 1921 forced the Government to 
drop its communist policy and within certain limits restore private 
initiative. As regards building and house property, the new policy 
first took the form of limiting the right of eviction to cases of “great- 
er need”. Next, houses with more than five dwellings were 
demunicipalised and returned to their former owners or leased, 
by a Decree of 8 August 1921. This Decree also authorised private 
persons and tenants’ co-operative associations to construct build- 
ings, guaranteeing their ownership for 20 years in the case of 
wooden houses and 49 years in the case of stone houses*. During 
such period the houses may be sold, mortgaged, or bequeathed, 
but no one family may own more than one building at a time. 

In principle, the Government remained opposed to the restora- 
tion of buildings to their owners and advocated the formation 
of tenants’ co-operatives which could let the houses on long leases. 
The co-operatives are not allowed to transfer the buildings without 
the approval of the municipality, which retains rights of super- 
vision. Like private owners, they must undertake the necessary 
repairs and pay all rates and taxes. 

In order that houses might be kept in repair, the rent system 
was reintroduced at the same time as payments for municipal ser- 
vices. The amount of the rent varies with the social status of the 
tenant. The best houses were assigned to the various government 
departments and the most important nationalised industrial under- 
takings, under the name of “ joint houses”, and were occupied by 
the persons employed in these departments or undertakings. One- 
tenth of the dwellings in each house were reserved to the local 
administrative authorities to be used according to their require- 
ments. 

The habitable area which a tenant may lawfully occupy was 


Ibid. 
* A Bill to raise the period of ownership to 40 years for wooden houses and 
60 years for stone ones is at present under consideration. 
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fixed in principle at 16 square arshins!. Sick persons who must: 
be isolated, responsible Soviet officials, and specialists in the liber- 
al professions who have to work at home were entitled to additional 
space, corresponding to an extra room. 

In spite of all these measures the shortage remained acute. 
The municipalities and the state had not the necessary funds for 
building to the extent required. Private persons had only a limit- 
ed capital and were not inclined to risk this on building, as main- 
tenance costs were high and the guarantees offered to owners by 
legislation were uncertain, being frequently revised. Moreover, 
the laws were not always observed and breaches of them were still 
frequent. The following statement was made by the Commis- 
sary for Public Health : 

It is obvious that if the tenant has no security that his rights will be 


respected he loses all interest in the proper maintenance of his dwell- 
ing.... Thus the habitable area, instead of being increased, is reduced 


‘by dilapidation and destruction, and the shortage becomes worse and 


worse. Certain tenants’ co-operatives act as follows : if they find one 
person housed in unsatisfactory conditions, and another, by lawful 
means, in better conditions, they do not hesitate to violate the rights 
of the latter, and to place “ revolutionary need ” before revolutionary 
law. The principle is wrong, the method dangerous. What is even 
more serious is that the courts responsible for enforcing the law some- 
times sanction these injustices. Further, false denunciations and slan- 
ders, which are sometimes used to obtain a dwelling at the expense of 
another party, lead to injustice. When it is a case of depriving 
someone of his legitimate rights to a dwelling, it is impossible not to 
ask whether the whole matter is not purely personal or involving some 
private interest, and rarely without reason’. 


In such conditions it is obviously impossible to make tenants 
maintain and repair their dwellings ; and at the same time private 
persons do not build. Since the state and the local authorities 
lack the necessary funds, the building industry has been stagnant. 
Nor are the nationalised industries in a position to build the neces- 
sary dwellings for their workers. Thus, in the Donets Basin the 
building programme for 1924 provided for the construction of 75,765 
cubic sagenes*, but with the credits available only 6,335 cubic 
sagenes could be built, or 8 per cent. of the minimum programme. 
The sum at the disposal of the headquarters of the state metal- 
working industries was only 467,000 roubles in 1924, although the 


1 1 arshin = 28 inches ; 16 square arshins = about 87 sq. ft. 
2 N. Semacukxo : ‘“‘ The Housing Problem ”’, in Jzvestia, 30 Dec. 1924. 
* 1 sagene = 3 arshins = 7 feet; 1 cubic sagene = about 12.7 cubic yards. 
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construction of the necessary buildings would have cost 5.5 mil- 
lion roubles. During the same year the state railways wanted 
25.5 million roubles to construct houses for railwaymen, but the 
state could not grant them more than one million (4 per cent. of 
their needs), of which only 91,000 roubles had actually been paid 
over ‘at the beginning of the building season. The area of the 
work carried out by the inland waterways authorities (rivers and 
canals) was only 200 square sagenes in 1924, although actual require- 
ments amounted to 80,000 square sagenes. The position was 
the same in other industries, the only exception being the textile 
industry, where building was more extensive, though still quite 
inadequate!?. 

Since the communist policy was given up and down to the end 
of 1924 only 320,000 cubic sagenes in all were built, or 1.4 per cent. 
of the indispensable minimum?. The housing shortage is extreme 
in industrial centres and the conditions in which the workers are 
forced to live are described by the Commissary of Labour as 


appalling’. 


PRESENT HovustnG CONDITIONS OF THE WORKERS 


The housing conditions of the workers are now even worse than 
before the Revolution. They have been forced to return to dwell- 
ings they formerly occupied, being driven out of the better build- 
ings which have been taken over by state departments, besides 
which they are unable to pay the higher rents fixed for larger 
dwellings. Further, since rents are fixed in proportion to income, 
the tenants’ co-operatives, private persons, and even the local 
authorities prefer to let their houses to traders in order to gain 
larger profits‘. 

The system of fixing rents by social status has proved ineffective. 
The repayment of the sums needed for the maintenance of the houses de- 
pends directly on the number of traders and wealthy persons occupying 
the houses, and this has placed employed persons at a disadvantage’. 

Like all other buildings, the workers’ dwellings are dilapidated 
so that the habitable area has diminished, while the population 


* Voprosy Trooda, Nos. 5-6, June 1924. 
® Viestnik Trooda, Nos. 9-10, Oct. 1924. 

* Voprosy Trooda, No. 11, Nov. 1924. 

* Since June 1923 the rent per square sagene was fixed as follows : 0.1-0.9 roubles 
for employed persons according to earnings ; 1-2 roubles for intellectual workers ; 
8-10 roubles for “« non-working elements ” (traders, middlemen, employers, etc.). 
* “ Messenger of Finance ”, Nos. 9-10, Oct. 1924. 
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in large centres, which fell heavily in 1919, 1920, and 1921, is 
rapidly increasing, and is expected shortly to reach the pre-war 
level. For instance, the population of Moscow, which fell from 
2 million in 1917 to 1 million in 1920, rose to 1.6 million in 1924. 
The corresponding figures for Leningrad are 2.4 million, 700,000, 
and 1.2 million. The position is similar in other industrial towns. 
While the population thus steadily increases, the number of habit- 
able dwellings, which is already much smaller than before the 
Revolution, increases very slowly, and in addition they are in 
much worse repair than in 1914 or 1917. 

The Government has not yet undertaken a systematic enquiry 
into the conditions under which the workers live, in particular 
their housing conditions. All investigation of this kind would 
cost money which is not available, besides which it would inevitably 
meet with many obstacles. The information given by various trade 
unions and collected by the Commissariat of Labour, however, 
shows the seriousness of the situation?. 

The area occupied by each worker employed in the state indus- 
tries varies, according to the undertaking, from 2 to 5 square metres, 
the average being approximately 3.1 square metres. It should be 
observed, however, that this average also takes into account the 
dwellings of clerical and administrative staff, and as a matter of 
fact it often happens that the area occupied by a worker is not 
even as much as 2.5 square metres, or as the workers themselves 
say, “ exactly the size of a coffin and a half”. The sanitary condi- 
tions are uniformly bad. Two or three families live crowded in a 
single room, the drains are defective, and the most elementary 
sanitary arrangements are almost altogether absent. 

The following figures give the approximate habitable area occu- 
pied by workers in the chief industrial centres?. 


District Area per occupant 
(square metres) 


nin 

Ural 5.0 
Donets Basin 4.4 
Tvanovo- Vosnessensk 4.8 
Tula 3.7 
Tver 3.9 


2 Cf. Voprosy Trooda, Viestnik Trooda, 1924, and Trood (the official organ of the 
Council of Trade Unions), 24 Aug., 29 Oct., 14 and 26 Nov. 1924, 6 Feb. and 


14 March 1925. 
* «« Labour in the Soviet Union ”. Statistical Survey. Moscow, 1924. 
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Some further information, taken from the trade union press and 
the official organ of the Commissariat of Labour’, on certain indus- 
tries may be added. 

The workers in the “ Yusovka” state metal works occupy 2 
to 4 square metres on an average. In the Ural metal industry the 
average is 3.5 square metres, in the factories of the “ Yugostal ” 
trust only 2.2 square metres. In the textile industry the average 
is 5.4 square metres, but there are many cases in which the situa- 
tion is worse. Thus in the important spinning mills of the “ Iva- 
novo-Vosnessensk ” trust the workers only have 2.5 to 4 square 
metres each. According to Voprosy Trooda there is a spinning 
mill in Moscow where a worker has enly 1.1 square metres. In 
the more important factories of the Moscow Provincial Government 
the habitable area occupied by a worker is never more than 4 square 
metres. The figures for the chemical industry are more definite. 
The following table gives the percentage distribution of the workers 
according to the area they occupy. 


Area occupied Percentage of 
(square metres) workers 


Under 2.25 6.6 
2.25 to 4.5 29.5 
4.5 to 7.25 52.5 
7.25 to 9.0 11.4 


In this industry 80 per cent. of the workers live under unhealthy 
conditions, and according to one Soviet writer “ 60 per cent. do 
not live, but drag out a miserable existence under conditions which 
make all hygienic measures impossible’. ” 

The present situation (general average) in various coal mining 
districts is shown by the following figures quoted at the Fourth 
Congress of Miners : 


Mining basin Area per worker 
(square metres) 


Donets 4.5 
Koosnetsky 3.75 
Cheremkovsky 2.75 
Cheliabinsky 3.5 


The state railways can supply houses for only 27 per cent. 
of their staff. About 8,000 families have to shelter in wagons, and 
the rest must live in villages far from their place of work. The 


* Trood, Voprosy Trooda, Viestnik Trooda. 
* Viestnik Trooda, No. 7, July 1924. 
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position is the same for seamen, 80 per cent. of whom cannot be 
housed by the state and live in ruined hutments or distant villages. 
The villagers take advantage of the housing shortage to raise rents, 
which often absorb from 20 to 30 per cent. of wages?. 

The description of the dwellings of stonemasons employed at 
the Kisel electrical generating station (state building), published 
in the official trade union journal, may be considered characteris- 
tic of the present housing conditions of Russian workers. 


_ Most of the workers live in unsatisfactory wooden hutments ; each 
occupies from 0.58 to 1.14 square sagenes. The atmosphere is made 
even more unhealthy by the fumes and smoke from the stoves which 
heat the buildings. Ventilation is considered a lu and does not 
exist. The huts are very dirty, the floors are scarcely ever washed. 
They are infested with vermin. In nearly every hut men, women, 
and children live together. Two or three persons sleep on the same wood- 
en bench, which also serves as a table and a seat. e lighting is very 
inadequate, and a man with normal sight can barely see to read. The 
kitchens are no cleaner than the huts, and are often used to store fire- 
wood. In spring and autumn it is almost impossible to get near the 
buildings, which are then surrounded by a sea of mud. e sanitary 
inspectors have frequently demanded that steps should be taken to 
improve matters, but the authorities have always turned a deaf ear’. 


The same journal gives a no less characteristic description of 
the conditions of workers in a large state spinning mill near Moscow. 


The little rooms, nearly all damp, often accommodate whole families 
of 9 or 10 persons. The workers are exhausted by the unbreathable 
atmosphere and the unspeakable overcrowding of their dwellings, and 
in such circumstances they can hardly be cael to increase their output. 
Old women, young men, children, old men, and girls live together in the 
same hovel. It is easy to imagine the influence of such overcrowding 
on the morality of the occupants and of the children in particular. 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the workers are tuberculous. The administrative 
staff on the other hand are better off. Their dwellings are spacious, 
dry, properly heated and perfectly equipped. Each official occupies 


40 square arshins*. 


Effects of Present Conditions 


The housing conditions of the workers make any kind of health 
or sanitary measures utterly futile. If the situation is not remedied, 
it is even to be feared that wcrking-class families will die out in 
three or four generations. 


1 Trood, 14 March 1925. 
2 Ibid., 6 Feb. 1925. 
® Ibid., 31 Jan. 1925. 
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The insurance funds draw attention to the high sickness rate and 
urgently demand an improvement in housing conditions.... The 
death rate is closely connected. with housing conditions.... The fight 
against tuberculosis, for instance, that social evil par excellence, can 
hardly be expected to succeed if there is no change in the living condi- 
tions of the workers’. 


All reports and statistics confirm the high sickness rate, due 
to the absolutely unhygienic conditions in which working-class 
families live. Infectious diseases generally spread with great 
rapidity. The health of the workers is seriously affected by their 
deplorable situation. The result is a general weakening, which 
prevents an increase in individual output, and consequently that 
increase in industrial production which is essential if the financial 
position of industry is to be improved. 


If it had been possible to estimate exactly the number of victims 
killed and crippled on the “‘ housing front ”’, general attention could have 
have been drawn earlier to this most important of questions, which is 
as yet only beginning to rouse serious interest. Statistical departments 
classify these victims under the headings “tuberculosis”’, ‘‘ acute neur- 
asthenia ”’, “‘ chronic rheumatism ”’, “ acute anaemia’”’, etc. In point 
of fact, a are responsible for much of the physical 


weakness of millions of human beings, their loss of working capacity, 
and the slowing down observed in economic progress’. 


This state of affairs affects not only the output of labour, but 
also the growth and organisation of industries. For instance, the 
concentration of industrial production, which is considered essen- 
tial for economic revival, cannot be carried into effect. because it is 
impossible to house all the workers in one locality. The same reas- 
on often prevents increased production in a given undertaking, 
as has recently happened in the Donets metal industries*. 


ReEcENT MEASURES 


The most recent measures taken by the Government to deal 
with the housing shortage and the dilapidation of buildings were 
intended to facilitate the revival of building and increase the 
return on house property. 


* Voprosy Trooda, Nos. 5-6, June 1924. 
* P. Kosany : “ The Housing Front ”, in Viestnik’ Trooda, No. 7, July 1024. 
* Viestmik Trooda, No. 7, July 1924. 
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Rent Increases 


By a Decree dated 1 June 1925 the Soviet Government has 
raised rents, which were obviously insufficient to cover even the 
most urgent costs of maintenance. The previous system of differ- 
ential rates, fixed in accordance with the social status of the tenants 
and intended to make the “ non-proletarian elements ” bear the 
cost of maintenance of house property, remainsin force. Accord- 
ing to information published by the Institute of Economic 
Research, on the old scale workers paid on an average 12.5 kopecks 
per square sagene a month, employees 31 kopecks, artisans and 
members of the liberal professions 2 roubles, and traders, employers, 
etc. 5 to 10 roubles. The costs of maintenance of a house, calcu- 
lated on pre-war prices, amount to 1 rouble per square sagene ; 
at the present level of retail prices the figure should be doubled’. 
In Moscow, for instance, every 1,000 inhabitants include 330 work- 
ers, 358 employees, 113 persons in receipt of social insurance bene- 
fit (the aged, sick, and unemployed), and 61 students, making a 
total of 86 per cent. who were entitled to the lower rates (between 
12 and 31 kopecks). In these conditions the monthly rents from 
a house containing 3,000 square sagenes of habitable space and 
accommodating 1,000 tenants, amounted to 1,985 roubles, whereas 
the costs of maintenance are 3,000 roubles at pre-war prices and 
about 6,000 roubles at present prices. Thus the rents covered only 
one-third of the expenditure. This meant that the only repairs 
carried out were superficial and quite insufficient to keep the 
buildings from falling to ruin’. 

The new scale* for employed persons provides for an increase 
of 50 per cent. on the scale previously in force. The old scale is 


as follows: 


Monthly wage Rent per square sagene 


(roubles) (roubles) 
Up to 20 0.1 
Over 20 and up to 50 0.4 
” 50 70 0.6 
90 0.9 
90 120 1.2 


1 The index number of retail prices (average for all Russia) was 219 on 1 June 
1925 (Economicheskaia Zhizn, 21 June 1925). 

2 «* Messenger of Finance ’’, Nos. 9-10, 1924. 

3 Izvestia, 2 June 1925. 
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Persons engaged in the liberal professions are to pay 5 roubles 
per square sagene’, artisans 3 roubles, and traders, employers, etc. 
an amount fixed by the local authorities. Thus the increase weighs 
heavily on the budgets of employed persons, so that the alteration 
naturally gave rise to vigorous protest in the trade union press. 

While admitting the extreme seriousness of the housing short- 
age and the fact that rents were too low, the official trade union 
journal pointed out that the new scales would involve a sudden 
increase in the expenditure on rent, from an average of 13 or 14 
per cent. of the worker’s budget (17 to 20 per cent. before the 
revolution) to 21 or 22 per cent. for workers earning average wages 
and 30 per cent. for the less well paid. 


Expenditure on housing will thus be relatively higher than before 
the revolution, although average wages are only 75 per cent. of the 
1913 figures in industry in general, and much lower in heavy industry 
and transport. Employees working in undertakings financed by the 
state or by local authorities are paid insignificant sums. The large 
majority of earners will find it absolutely impossible to pay the new 
rents. A worker’s budget is so closely adjusted that a sudden increase 
on a single item of expenditure may seriously upset the general balance?. 


Trood draws attention to another important fact. One of the 
most important sources of income from house property used to be 
the rent paid for shops, warehouses, etc. At present these rents 
are paid to the municipality’. 

Yet rents have in fact been raised, and the new scale came into 
effect on 1 July. As already explained, the object of this measure 
is to make the repair and maintenance of house property possible. 
For the housing shortage itself the only remedy is the construction 
of new houses. 


Tenants’ Co-operative Societies 


The present demand for housing accommodation is 20 million 
cubic sagenes. The minimum building programme for the next 
ten years provides for the construction of new buildings to meet 
the needs of the increase in the population (estimated at the lowest 
rate) and to raise to 8 square metres the area allowed to each work- 
er. This programme would involve a total expenditure of 3,000 
million roubles, or 200 million roubles a year at first, and later on 


* Up to 7.5 roubles at Moscow. 
* Trood, 13 Feb. 1925. 
* Ibid. 
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300 and 400 million roubles'. Neither the state nor the local 
authorities have the necessary funds, and it has therefore been 
decided to fall back on the working population and form co-opera- 
tive societies for building industrial workers’ dwellings. 

The organisation and working of these co-operatives are gov- 
erned by the Decree of 19 August 1924*, section 13 of which runs 


as follows : 


256 


Workers’ co-operative societies for house-building may be formed 
by persons employed in state undertakings and institutions, for the pur- 
pose of supplying their members with accommodation by constructing 
new houses, ~ idated houses, and completing the construc- 
tion of buildings which for some reason has been help up. 


Membership of the societies is also open to persons employed 
by the trade unions, the Communist Party, and co-operatives, to 
unemployed workers, and persons disabled in the war or in industry 
who have worked in state undertakings. The members of a co- 
operative society lose their membership rights and the dwelling 
they occupy if they are deprived of the right to vote for the Soviets. 
On the death of a member, his rights revert to the members of his 
family, provided that they have the right to vote*. The workers’ 
housing co-operatives may dispose of their property as they please, 
except that they may let habitable premises only to their mem- 
bers‘. On the other hand, members are entitled to sublet part of 
their dwelling to private persons, provided the co-operative 
approves. Every member is entitled to a habitable area 
proportional to the number of shares he holds, up to a limit fixed 
by the provincial authorities. 

The funds of the co-operatives are derived from entrance fees 
(not more than one rouble), members’ shares (not more than 20 rou- 
bles each), income from uninhabitable premises (shops, ware- 
houses, etc.), and various other sources, such as special payments 
by members for maintenance of the buildings, etc. In addition, 
all members pay a monthly rent in proportion to the size of the 


premises they occupy. 


1 Voprosy Trooda, No. 12, Dec. 1924, 

2 «* Bulletin of the Commissariat of Labour ”, Nos. 33-34, 1924. 

* Under the Soviet Constitution the following persons (besides lunatics and 
persons deprived of the right to vote by the courts) are not entitled to vote in 
elections : traders, middlemen, commercial agents, all kinds of employers, persons 
living on the income from capital (money, undertakings, house property, etc.), 
persons employing paid workers for profit, and clergy of all denominations. 

* Premises built with funds advanced or given by the state may be transferred 
only to the state or to other workers’ housing co-operatives. 
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Any member who ceases to belong to the society may demand 
the repayment of his shares, but in this case a specified sum will 
be deducted towards amortisation. 

The liability of the society towards third parties is limited to 
the value of the property it holds as an incorporated body. The 
members themselves are individually liable up to a fixed sum which 
may not exceed five times a member’s share. 


Assistance for Tenants’ Co-operatives 


With the present rate of wages it is impossible for the workers 
to contribute to any extent towards the construction of new build- 
ings. The Government has therefore taken certain measures to 
accumulate funds and make loans to the workers’ housing co- 
operatives. A special committee was set up at the Commissariat 
of Labour to supervise the enforcement of these measures, of which 
the most important are the following? : 

(1) Tenants belonging to the “non-proletarian element ” 
(traders, employers) must pay as from 1 May 1924 a progressive 
monthly tax, the proceeds from which are paid into funds for 
granting long-term loans to the workers’ housing co-operatives. 
This tax may not exceed 10 roubles per square sagene a month. 

(2) As from 1 October 1924 (the beginning of the fiscal year) 
any person whose half-yearly income (in addition to earnings) 
exceeds 1,200 roubles must pay a supplementary income tax?. 

(3) Seventy-five per cent. of the sums levied on the profits 
of state industrial undertakings and paid into the “ workers’ assis- 
tance funds ” must be spent on building houses for the workers*. 

(4) At least 5 per cent. of the income of municipalities derived 
from letting premises to commercial or industrial undertakings 
must be spent on local housing requirements. 

Further, a Decree of 18 November 1924 provided for the crea- 
tion of a “ Central Municipal and Building Bank ” with an initial 
capital of 40 million roubles. In addition, the workers’ co-opera- 
tive societies are entitled to certain advantages in kind, such as 
obtaining building materials on credit, and not having to pay rent 
for the land leased until ten years after the work is completed. 


* Decree of 16 May 1924. 

* At the moment of going to press information has just been received that this 
tax has been abolished, its yield being quite insufficient. 

* Since October 1923 undertakings pay 10 per cent. of their profits to these 
funda (Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 17 Aug. 1924). 
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Loans granted for municipal and building purposes by the 
Central Bank will be repayable in annual instalments spread over 
15 years. The rate of interest is fixed at 1 per cent. for the first 
three years, 2 per cent. for the next three, 3 per cent. for the next 
four, and 4 per cent. for the last five years. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


It is already clear that there will be serious obstacles in the 
way of the proposed measures. 


Financial Difficulties 


In particular, the state industrial undertakings tend to employ 
for purposes of production the greater part of the sums which 
were to have been used to assist workers. The special tax to be 
paid by all “ non-working ” tenants has been fixed arbitrarily by 


the local authorities and at too high a rate. The yield of the tax 
has been very irregular, and so far amounts to very little’. It 
has not been possible to collect the additional income tax since 
the ordinary income tax is already very difficult to collect, according 
to the statements made by the Commissariat of Finance’. 

The Central Bank has so far received only 25 million out of the 
40 million roubles prescribed in the Decree. The Commissariat 
of Finance estimates that, with the yield of the rent tax and the 
payments out of the workers’ assistance funds, the Bank will have 
only 33.6 million roubles in 1925, a sum which is absolutely in- 
adequate, even for the minimum building programme. 

Owing to the low rate of wages, the workers’ building co-oper- 
atives have only very small capital resources. In April 1925 
there were 790 co-operatives with 160,000 members and a capital 
of only 2.2 million roubles, or 8 to 9 per cent. of the sum needed 
to carry out their building programme. These co-operatives have 
been set up mainly in the provinces. In Moscow and Leningrad 
the workers seem less inclined to take the initiative in forming 
them. They consider that the period allowed for repayment of 


1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 25 March 1925. 
2 Voprosy Trooda, No. 12, Dec. 1924. 
* Economicheskaia Zhizn, 21 March 1925. 
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the loans (15 years).is too short and demand thatitshould be extend- 
ed to 40 years. At present, even if the house built is of the cheap- 
est type (two dwellings of 50 square metres each at a cost of 3,000 
roubles), the worker must pay back close on 20 roubles a month, 
although his monthly wages are often not more than 25or 30roubles. 

Labour is relatively costly, and materials are very dear. Many 
complaints have been made of the state building offices which charge 
too high prices for building work, fixed on quite arbitrary scales. 
One office will build a house of two small dwellings at 7,000 roubles ; 
another asks 14,000 roubles for the same work. In addition, the 
state offices build badly, use damp materials, are always behind 
time, and treat the workers’ co-operatives in a high-handed fashion. 
Further, the local branches of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
make difficulties in dividing up land for the construction of new 
houses, the state forestry trusts charge too high prices, and the 
municipalities hamper the work of the co-operatives’. These 
difficulties explain why in most cases the workers do not care to 
join the housing co-operatives and prefer to await future develop- 
ments. In the neighbourhood of Moscow only 3 per cent. of the 
workers belong to the housing co-operative, and the proportion 
is still lower in Moscow itself*. 

Another reason why the workers’ co-operatives find it difficult 
to work is that the credits which the state can grant them are in- 
adequate. Besides, under the Decree of 16 May 1924, they are not 
entitled to a subsidy unless they can get together a certain amount 
both of cash and of building materials (about 25 per cent. of the 
total needed). The co-operatives have been seriously hampered 
by this condition. According to the representative of one of them, 
“it takes 5 to 10 years to raise the necessary funds, and until then 
no protection is given. In such conditions it is obvious that no 
one wishes to join the building co-operatives*. ” 

Finally, according to the trade union press itself, the trade 
unions have hitherto paid very little attention to the housing ques- 
tion and the formation of building co-operatives‘. 


Economic Difficulties 


The disorganisation of the building materials market also 
threatens the workers’ co-operatives. Thus, for the summer of 


1 Trood, 30 Jan. 1925 : Conference of workers’ housing co-operatives in Moscow. 
ag Pravda, 14 Aug. 1924; Trood, * Jan. 1925. 

* Trood, 30 Jan. 1925. 

* Thid. 
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1925, the industry cannot deliver more than 50 per cent. of the 
bricks needed. The shortage of building timber is from 12.7 to 
63 per cent. for different kinds. Only three-quarters of the demand 
for window glass can be met by national production. There is 
also a considerable shortage of drainpipes. The stocks of cement 
would alone seem to be sufficient. 

The prices of glass and bricks are very high, exceeding the pre- 
war level by 250 per cent. (the average index number for the whole 
industry is 190). It is to be feared that the shortage of materials 
will prove an incentive to middlemen and speculators to produce 
a further rise in prices during the building season. 

The shortage of local transport may also interfere with the con- 
struction of new buildings. Thus in Moscow 850 lorries and 16,000 
horses are wanted for 1925, although only 100 lorries and 5,000 or 
6,000 horses are available. 

The building material industries have neither the time nor the 
means to increase their production, so that steps are being taken 
to import from abroad, particularly glass, water pipes, and drain- 


pipes’. 
Defective Methods 


The kind of house to build is still the subject of much discussion. 
Some Communist trade unionists favour the construction of large 
buildings of ten to fifteen stories with common restaurants, reading 
rooms, and rest rooms, so as to encourage the spirit of collectivism 
and propagate communist views. Most trade unionists, on the 
contrary, seem to prefer small houses, for one or two families, with 
a garden. Owing to the lack of resources, the idea of building large 
modern houses will have to be given up in favour of building houses 
of two to four stories each, containing four to twelve dwellings. 
At present the anarchy in the building world is complete, with 
respect both to the type of house and to the site, materials, plans for 
new workers’ cities, etc. All these factors help to mcrease the cost 
of construction, and place the co-operatives in a difficult position®. 


In brief, the housing problem, according to official publications, 
has reached “ catastrophic proportions ”, and the recent measures 
adopted by the Government to solve it by workers’ housing co- 


1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 31 March 1925, 
Ibid., 22 March 1925. 
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operatives are meeting with serious obstacles — the financial 
difficulties of the nationalised industries, economic depression, and 
uncertainty on the market (disorganisation, especially in the build- 
ing materials market), too low wages, lack of uniformity and of 


clear legislation. 

In the view of the Economicheskaia Zhizn it is unlikely that the 
great hopes placed in the workers’ housing co-operatives will be 
fully realised". 


Workers’ co-operation is making little progress in the provinces, 
and still less in the large industrial centres where the housing shortage 
is acute. The funds of the Central Bank are altogether inadequate, 
and it is impossible to distribute them over several co-operatives. The 
funds of the themselves are insignificant. It is difficult 
to induce the workers to join these societies, for building is expensive 
and the conditions of repayment of the subsidies are onerous, while 
the workers’ means are very limited.... It is therefore justifiable 
to say that the workers’ housing co-operatives are not yet an effective 
means of et with the shortage, and that they will never be of much 
real importance?. 


» Ibid., 25 March 1925. 
® Ibid., 24 March 1925. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wage Earners’ Participation in Management 
in the United States 


‘The Russell Sage Foundation of New York is issuing a series of 
studies, under the general title of Wage Earners’ Participation in 
Management, three of which have appeared up to the present’. The 
object of the series is to determine the status given to wage earners 
by various schemes of employee representation at present in operation 
in the United States, such status being measured by the extent of the 
workers’ opportunity to share in decisions affecting industrial relations. 
The three undertakings studied are a coalfield, a steel works, and a 
bleachery. The coalfield and steel works belong to a large holding 
company — the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company — in which Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the chief shareholder, and the system of 
employee representation in these undertakings is known as the Rocke- 
feller Plan. The bleachery is owned by a private company operating 
under the name of the Dutchess Bleachery ; it has in force a plan of 
employee representation and profit-sharing evolved by itself. While 
each study is of interest for its own sake, comparison of the three ex- 
periments, particularly as regards the type of plan, its practical working 
out, the attitude towards trade unionism, the principle on which wages 
are paid, and the provisions made for the welfare of the'staff, is enlight - 
ening in the extreme. 


NATURE OF REPRESENTATION PLANS 


The Coal Mines 


The coalfield where the Rockefeller Plan is in operation consists 
of over twenty mines in five districts, covering an area running into 
hundreds of square miles. The primary object of the Plan is to restore 
or rather replace the personal relationship between employer and 
employed, which cannot possibly exist under such circumstances without 


1 Ben M. SELEKMAN and Mary van Employee Representation in Coayz 
Mines. 

Ben M. SELEKMAN: Employees’ Representation in Steel Works. 

—— Sharing Management with the Workers. 

Russell Sage Foundation, Industrial Relations Series, New York, 1924. 

Two other studies are in course of preparation dealing with the works council 
at Rock Island Arsenal and the employment policy of William Filene’s Sons, 
Boston. 
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some organised means of making it possible. The Rockefeller Plan is 
based on the idea that there is mutual benefit to be obtained by some such 
organisation, since the staff gain confidence in the fair dealing of the 
Company, while the Company secures the loyalty of its workers. It is 
noteworthy that there is special need for some type of employee repre- 
sentation in coal mines. The physical nature of the industry makes for 
changes day by day in the conditions encountered in a working place, 
for variations in earnings, for differences of opinion as to what should be 
paid for certain tasks. It is essentially an industry where disputes of 
more or less importance continually arise. What is more, the remoteness 
of the camps where the miners live and the dangerous nature of the 
work have given almost unlimited authority to superintendents and 
foremen, which frequently leads to abuse of power. Out of these natural 
conditions of mining grows the need for some means of appeal by the 
men to higher officials. 

The Rockefeller Plan was introduced into the coalfields of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company at the end of a strike which has been de- 
scribed as more like a civil war than an ordinary industrial dispute. It 
may thus be said to have started under decidedly unfavourable auspices. 
The essential features of the plan are that at each mine two or more repre- 
sentatives (according to the number of employed) are elected to serve 
for one year. These workers’ representatives from all branches of the 
Company come together in an annual meeting with an equal number of 
company officials. In addition district meetings are held every four 
months for the camps in each of the five districts. At these conferences 


any matters which the workers desire to have discussed can be brought 
up for consideration with the representatives of the management. In 
each district also there are four joint committees, composed of an 
equal number of workers and officials, to consider (1) safety and acci- 
dents, (2) sanitation, health, and housing, (3) recreation and education, 
(4) industrial co-operation and conciliation. 


The Steel Works 


In the Minnequa Steel Works, a large plant employing some 6,500 men 
and making about 2 per cent. of the steel of the United States, a some- 
what similar plan was introduced on 16 May 1916, i.e. three months after 
that put into operation in the coalfields. The circumstances in which 
it was introduced, however, were decidedly different. For one thing, 
the industrial relations in the plant were not disorganised by the after- 
math of a dispute, as was the case in the coalfield. For another, the 
steel industry is fundamentally different from the coal industry, particu- 
larly in the extent to which heavy machinery is used, so that the labour 
factor is never of the same importance as it is in coal mining. A third, 
and most important, point was that whereas in the coal-mining industry 
in the United States there is a strong union to which the great majority 
of coal miners belong, in the steel industry all attempts to set up trade 
unions have so far failed. 

The main features of the plan are that the steel works is divided into 
eleven divisions, each division being entitled to at least two represen- 
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tatives. The duty of a representative is to act on behalf of his fellow 
workers “ with respect to matters pertaining to their employment, 
working and living conditions, adjustment of differences and such other 
matters of mutual concern and interest as relations within the industry 
may determine.” Four joint committees, similar to those appointed 
in the coal field, were set up, and joint conferences of all the workers’ 
representatives and of an equal number of management officials are held 
once every four months, the purpose of these conferences being to receive 
the reports of joint committees and to discuss such matters of mutual 
interest as the promotion of increased efficiency in production, improve- 
ment of working and living conditions, enforcement of discipline, and 
the furtherance of friendly relations between the officials and staff of 
the company. 


The Bleachery 


The Dutchess Bleachery is a small plant employing some 600 opera- 
tives, of whom about a quarter are women. The work is for the most 
part unskilled, and many of the workers are Italians. The bleachery 
had been conducted under drastically autocratic methods since 1825. 
In 1909 it was bought by a limited company and under the new owners 
enjoyed more humane management. The Partnership Plan now in 
force was first conceived during the period of increased interest in the 
application of democratic methods to industry brought about by the 
entry of the United States into the war. Three chief points were marked 
down as requiring fundamentally different methods of handling from 
those followed in the past. As in the Rockefeller Plan, the necessity 
of restoring or replacing personal contact between the employer and 
employed was recognised. In the second place, the specialisation of 
process in industry, by making the individual job intensely monoton- 
ous, was seen to call for some means of stimulating the worker to a great- 
er interest in the work on which he was engaged. Thirdly, irregularity 
of employment, added to a wage scale generally so low as to afford little 
or no savings for periods of depression, was found to produce in the work- 
man a feeling that industry employed him only as it needed him and that 
he had no permanent stake in it. To remedy these three main charac- 
teristics of modern industry the Dutchess Bleachery evolved a plan of 
which the following are the essential features. 

The workers share in the conduct of the business through three boards, 
the Board of Operatives, the Board of Management, and the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Operatives consists entirely of representatives 
of the operatives, elected by secret ballot. It is responsible for condi- 
tions in the company-owned houses, supervises a recreational and edu- 
cational programme conducted not only for workers, but for the whole 
village of Wappingers Falls in which the bleachery is situated, and pre- 
sents to the management any grievances which individuals or groups 
of workers in the bleachery may have. 

The Board of Management is a joint body made up of a number of 
representatives elected by the Board of Operatives from their own num- 
ber and an equal number of representatives of stockholders. It decides 
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on all important questions relating to the conduct of the bleachery, such 
as rates of wages and hours of work. 

The Board of Directors, which is elected by the stockholders, consists 
of representatives of the operatives, the community, and the stock- 
holders. Its chief function is to formulate the financial policy of the 
Company. 

It is noteworthy that the Partnership Plan was not introduced until 
the workers had been prepared for it. What is more, it may be said 
to have evolved rather than to have been imposed ; the Board of Man- 
agement was not established until a year after the Board of Operatives 
had been formed, and then as the result of an urgent request by the 
Board of Operatives for more than merely advisory powers in matters 
of management, wages, and working ¢onditions. Gradual growth has 
also characterised the various activities undertaken by the different, 
Boards. 


WORKING OUT OF THE PLANS 


There appear to be two fundamental weaknesses in the Rockefeller 
Plan as applied in the coalfields of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
First of all, the workers’ representatives feel that the yare employed by 
the Company and are therefore not free to act as they would if they were 
not financially bound up with it. Secondly, it is not generally felt 
that these workers’ representatives have any real influence on the making 


of decisions. Their activities have been chiefly confined to bringing 
complaints to the attention of officials, but it is with the officials that 
the final decision rests. It is true that the right of discharge by super- 
intendents or foremen has been severely limited and that the mine 
workers recognise this, but nevertheless, while enjoying the better 
conditions this greater security of tenure gives, they do not feel that it 
represents any advance in employee participation in management. 

In the Minnequa Steel Works the working of the plan has obtained 
much more for the workers than in the coalfields. The workers’ repre- 
sentatives have displayed a certain amount of initiative and succeeded 
in securing an effective voice in determining some of the conditions under 
which they work. In 1918, when the steel industry adopted the basic 
8-hour day — i.e. a 12-hour day with overtime pay for work done beyond 
8 hours — the workers’ representatives in the Minnequa Steel Works 
secured the adoption of an actual 8-hour day, this being the first time 
that the actual 8-hour day was put into effect in all departments of a 
steel works in the United States. In addition to this major point, joint 
committees have been appointed to study and revise wages. As de- 
scribed later, wages in the Minnequa Works are based upon those paid 
by competitors and so are out of the workers’ control, but a distinct 
advance was made when in 1920 joint committees were appointed to 
study and revise wage scales, so that at least this principle was thoroughly 
and impartially applied. Through the representation plan the steel 
workers have also obtained greater security, since it affords them an 
opportunity to revise suspensions and discharges ordered by foremen 
and superintendents. 
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In both the coalfield and the steel works, however, it is impossible 
to say that the Rockefeller Plan is being worked to its utmost. For 
one reason or another men are averse to bringing forward grievances 
through the channels so provided, and in neither case does there appear 
to be. the feeling that anything like effective representation in the 
management of the undertaking exists. Incidentally, both studies 
show that careful training of superintendents: and foremen. in the 
principles and practice of the new conception of industrial relations is 
essential to any large measure of success. 

In the Dutchess Bleachery, on the other hand, the working out of 
the Partnership Plan appears to have given the workers a very effective 
measure of control and it would seem that this result is very generally 
recognised and appreciated. The Board of Operatives and the Board 
of Management have taken important decisions on wages and hours of 
labour, including the adjustment of wages both up and down, and the 
decrease of hours of work from 54 to 48 hours a week. The workers, 
moreover, have not confined themselves to securing extra privileges, 
but have also made suggestions for increasing the output of the mill, 
notably, the installation of time clocks, the holding of regular confer- 
ences between the manager and the foremen, and the holding of mass 
meetings of the staff when some point requires particular explanation. 
The activities of the Board of Operatives and the Board of Management 
have also included the remedying of grievances, not only individual 
complaints, but also those of groups of workers, and have even run to 
the election of the manager of the mill. 


RELATION TO TRADE UNIONS 


One of the most essential points in the. successful conduct of any 
plan of employee representation is undoubtedly the attitude adopted 
towards trade unionism. In the coalfield of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company the position is that while the Company is not actively opposed 
to unionism it does not have any dealings with the United Mine Workers 
of America (although its President:has met with representatives of the 
Union when they asked for a conference) and indirectly discourages 
the unionisation of its employees. In the steel industry ‘there is no gen- 
eral labour organisation, and consequently the problem of relations be- 
tween the Company and trade unions does not arise. Nevertheless, 
when in 1919 the national strike of steel-working operatives occurred, 
all but a few hundred of the 6,500 workers employed in the Minnequa 
Steel Works joined in the strike. 

In the Dutchess Bleachery the dealings with trade unionism are in 
every way a model. Only one section of the operatives is organised, 
this. being the folders, who are the most highly skilled and best paid of 
the bleachery workers. The Company has declared itself in no way 
opposed to unionism and has confirmed its words by giving the union 
every facility. The trade unionists among the bleachery workers are 
themselves heartily in favour of the Partnership Plan, although profess- 
ing that their first loyalty is necessarily to the union as by that means 
alone can wages and working hours be adequately safeguarded. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


WaGEs 


The problem of wages is the most difficult one raised in each of the 

plans under consideration. All three work on thesame principle, namely, 
that of paying the same rates as those obtaining in competing firms. 
Although the principle is the same, however, the implications arising 
from it are very different. In the coalmining industry the rates of wages 
are those negotiated by the United Mine Workers of America. In the 
steel works they are those set by the United States Steel Corporation 
without any hearing being given to the workers’ side. In the bleachery, 
owing to the general lack of organisation throughout the industry, the 
wages paid are on the whole low, and so long as lack of organisation 
exists there is no prospect of their being substantially raised. In 1921 
operatives, management, and stockholders united to urge upon Congress 
a scientific study of the cost of living and wage rates with the object of 
arriving at some basis for wage payment more [adequate than that af- 
forded by open competition in an unorganised industry. 
_ In the Dutchess Bleachery, however, the low level of wages is to some 
extent offset by the profit-sharing scheme which is in operation. By 
this, after the capital invested in the industry has received a “‘ wage ”’ 
of 6 per cent and after a percentage has been put by to guarantee on the 
one hand the maintenance of dividends, and on thé other the payment 
of sickness and out-of-work benefit, the remaining profits are divided 
equally between stockholders and wage earners. 


WELFARE 


In all three of the plans under consideration a very considerable ad- 
vance in the welfare of the workers is evident. From the point of view 
of these studies, however, the important question is not so much whether 
the living conditions of the workers have been improved, as the part 
taken by the workers in this improvement. In this respect there is a 
notable difference between the effects of the Rockefeller Plan in the 
coalmines and steel works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and of the Dutchess Bleachery plan. Under the Rockefeller Plan it 
would not appear that the employees or their representatives have taken 
any decided part in the welfare schemes, though these have been very 
successfully carried out in the plants in question. In the Dutchess 
Bleachery, on the other hand, the Board of Operatives has been the 
instrument by which the welfare and social side of the plan has been 
administered. In particular this Board has had the task of adminis- 
‘tering the company-owned houses, in which live between one-quarter 
and one-third of the population of Wappingers Falls, and has performed 
a very difficult task in a highly creditable and thoroughly practical 
fashion. It is true that most of the suggestions for new departures in 
the matter of welfare work — the provision of insurance, sick and unem- 
ployment pay, paid holidays, and so forth — have not originated with 
the workers, but, as the report points out, the Partnership Plan in the 
Dutchess Bleachery had only been in operation some three years when 
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the investigation for the present study was made and, considering the 
comparatively short time during which the old methods of industrial 
autocracy had been replaced by the new methods of employee parti- 
cipation, the initiative and efficiency of administration shown by the 
workers was on the whole extraordinarily great. 


ReEsvuLtTs 


Any attempt to sum up and to grade the respective achievements 
of these three experiments in employee representation must necessarily 
be inconclusive. It might be said, however, that whereas all three have 
brought to the workers a distinct advance in material well-being there 
is a very definite difference in the degree of success obtained in two 
most important matters — the personal feeling of the operatives and 
the efficiency of the undertaking. 

In the coal fields the attitude of the company towards trade unionism, 
the wage policy, and the lack of interest among the miners in the plan 
— chiefly due to the fact that they do not feel that they have any real 
voice in decisions that count — have combined to prevent any consid- 
erable change of feeling on the part of the miners and wouid not appear 
to have materially increased the efficiency of their work. Among other 
things they have taken part in the three strikes which have occurred 
in the industry, some 62 per cent. of them having left work during the 
national strike of 1919. To sum up in the words of the report : 


The experiment... which Mr. Rockefeller has so often and so effec- 
tively interpreted to the public is as yet incomplete. Its fruits so far 
have been better living conditions and better relationships between 
managerial officials and miners. An “ industrial constitution ” for the 
— or for the industry or a partnership for labour it has not yet 

ome. 


In the steel works much the same judgment might be made, though 
considerably modified by the facts that the question of trade unionism 
does not complicate the issue, that the problem of industrial relations 
itself is not such a difficult one to deal with, and that the plan on the 
whole has brought far more to the workers, both in the way of concrete 
benefits and in the matter of power. The report itself puts the position 
succinctly : 


At present, then, the scope of the Industrial Representation Plan 
in the steel works] is seriously limited. It is true that, in an industry 
so devoid of any tradition concerning representation of the workers as 
the steel industry is, the Industrial Representation Plan marks a dis- 
tinct step in the advance toward recognising the workers’ aspirations; . 
for under the plan the men of the Minnequa Steel Works secured such 
important gains as the actual 8-hour day, an opportunity to participate 
in revising wage scales, a method of presenting and discussing grievances, 
and a greater degree of security in their jobs through enjoying the right 
to appeal to — officials against the decisions of foremen and super- 
intendents. When one looks at these accomplishments and then con- 
siders the methods of the United States Steel Corporation, one must 
conclude that at least in one small segment of the industry the wage 
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earners have been afforded an opportunity to have a voice in deter- 
mining conditions under which they must work. Nevertheless, until the 
men ‘enna the industry as a whole secure adequate and effective 
representation in determining standards, those 4 a one in any 
one plant, such as the Minnequa Steel Works, are bound to be dissatis- 
fied. Every week the Minnequa steel workers are reminded by their 
pay envelopes that the scope of their representation does not give them 
an effective share in determining their own earnings and none whatever 
in determining those of their fellow-workers in the steel industry at large. 


- In the Dutchess Bleachery a far greater measure of success has 
undoubtedly been achieved in the two particulars under consideration 
— the attitude of the workers and efficiency. In the first place, the 
workers evidently feel that they have a |stake in ‘production. As Mr. 
Selekman says : 


One of the most conspicuous facts that stood out in my interviews 
with the operatives is the direct and personal interest they expressed 
in the efficiency of the bleachery. ey commented on the fact that 
a larger quantity of goods was being finished and a smaller wv 
being spoiled than was true in the days before the Partnership Plan was 
in operation. They felt, most of the operatives said, that it was like 
working for oneself; the more you did and the less you spoiled the 
greater would be your income. 


Supporting this view is the very significant fact that in 1919 the 
labour turnover of the bleachery was 56.5 per cent., in 1920 it had fallen 
to 36.5 per cent., and in 1921 was not more than 19.9 per cent." Not 
only has the experiment proved a success from the point of view of the 
workers, but it has proved a financial success also. In 1920 and 1921 
the net earnings of the Dutchess Bleachery were approximately 12 and 
18 per cent. respectively of its capital. After distributing the stipulated 
amounts to the sinking funds and to profits for the operatives, the 
stockholders received in those two years dividends of 6 and 10 per cent. 
respectively. The sincere and scientific approach to the fullest possible 
measure of workers’ participation in management and in profits would 
appear to have had the desired effect both on the personal attitude 
and well-being of the operatives and on the success of the enterprise 
itself. 

In conclusion a word may be said on the great value of these studies 
made by the Russell Sage Foundation. Not only is the presentation 
excellent, a sufficient descriptive background being given to make the 
study comprehensible to the non-technical reader, but the care taken 
in securing the facts in each case is as notable as it is praiseworthy. The 
investigations are made on the spot by competent observers, and in 
some cases tentative drafts of the study are submitted to the officials 
of the company and every disputed point re-examined. By means of 


? The index of labour turnover is obtained by expressing the number of wage 
earners who left the employ of the Bleachery in each year as a percentage of the 
average number on the payroll for that year. In considering these figures it should 
be remembered that labour turnover in the United States is extraordinarily high. 
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such reports the Russell Sage Foundation not only helps the outside 
world to understand the experiments it describes, but gives those actually 
engaged in working out these experiments an invaluable opportunity 


of seeing themselves as others see them. 


Apprentice Training in South Australia 


The South Australian Education Department has recently published 
a paper by the Superintendent of Technical Education on the results 
of the Act for the compulsory technical education of apprentices’. As 
the author points out, the question of the organisation of apprentice 
training is receiving considerable attention at present in the various 
Australian States. 

The Technical Education of Apprentices Act of South Australia 
was passed in 1917, and the first classes under the Act were opened 
in June 1919. It is pointed out that the results achieved are of interest. 
from several points of view, namely, (a) the application of compulsory 
part-time education to adolescents ; (6) the character of the education 
given ; (c) the close correlation of educational and industrial conditions ; 
‘d) the relation of this work to the general problem of apprenticeship. 
| at vresent every intending apprentice must first serve a probationary 
| period, anc during and after this period he must attend an approved 
| technical class in 2 trade school. Every employer has to report once 
a term on the workscop training and progress of each apprentice. The 
school and workshop reports are filed for reference ; quarterly reports 
are sent to parents, and . certificate is issued at the end of the course. 
| It is considered that the system of apprenticeship will benefit in 
i various ways from the three years of compulsory technical training. 
The apprentice will benefit by receiving a complete and graded course 
of instruction, which should make him both a better craftsman and 
a citizen with a broader knowledge and wider interest than he would 
otherwise be. The employer will benefit in having the abilities of his 
apprentices developed in more directions than is possible in a single 
workshop. Lastly, the state as a whole will benefit from the production 
of an efficient body of craftsmen in the skilled trades, proud of their 
craft and up-to-date in their methods. 

These benefits carry with them corresponding obligations. The 
apprentice has to give up one evening a week to attend the school. 
The employer must allow the apprentice one half-day a week with pay, 
during working hovrs, for school purposes. The state, lastly, is to 
provide and bear the costs of the best possible teachers, schools, and 
equipment. 

The Act applies to all indentured apprentices or probationers in 
certain specified trades and districts. The list of trade groups comprises 


1 Sourn AusTratiA. Epvucation DEPARTMENT ; Apprentice Training. An 


experiment in compulsory specialised adolescent education, by Charles FENNER, 
Superintendent of Technical Education, South Australia. Bulletin No. 1. 
Adelaide, Rogers, Govt. Printer, 1924. 28 pp. 
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practically all the skilled trades, namely : iron working group (41 trades) ; 
lead and sheet metal group (12 trades) ; woodworking group (22 trades) ; 
printing group (16 trades) ; electrical group (12 trades) ; jewellery group 
(8 trades) ; painting and decorating group (11 trades) ; leather working 
group (8 trades); general group (17 trades). The districts covered 
include practically all those within a ten-mile radius of Adelaide Post 
Office, with a total population of about 280,000. 

The correlation between the school and workshop work of apprentices 
is ensured by the Apprentices Advisory Board, trade committees, reports. 
sent by and to employers, etc., and the visiting of workshops by a special 
officer. 

The Apprentices Advisory Board consists of the Superintendent of 
Technical Education (chairman of the Board), two persons nominated 
by the Minister of Education, two representatives nominated by the 
United Trades and Lavuu- “ouncil of South Australia, one nominated 
by the South Australian Employers’ “eration, and one by the South 
Australian Chamber of Manufactures. The iu..ctions of the Board, 
which was first appointed on 8 July 1918, are to send reports a... t°eom- 
mendations to the Minister of Education on the training, education, 
and instruction of apprentices and related questions. 

The trade committees, which are appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation on the nomination of employers and employed, consist as far 
as possible of persons skilled in one of the trades concerned. They meet. 
quarterly at the appropriate school, and inspect the classes and the 
work done. They help to draw up and modify syllabuses, and sometimes 
give advice on the selection of instructors. Their visits of inspection 
are found to stimulate both staff and students, and help to keep the 
school work in touch with trade conditions. 

The financial restrictions have led to certain difficulties. No class 
has yet had a permanent “ home ” ; they are conducted in rented shops, 
in spare classrooms at the School of Mines, and in other temporary 
quarters. The question of equipment has therefore presented many 
difficulties, but the progress achieved in spite of these conditions is 
shown by the increase in the number of classes and of attendances. 

The following instructions have been drawn up as a guide to the 
preparation of syllabuses : 


(1) All syllabuses or proposed courses shall be drawn up by the 
head master and the instructors concerned, and then submitted to the 
appropriate advisory trade committee ; when approved they will be 
forwarded to the Department with recommendation. 

(2) Generally speaking, each trade subject shall be divided into 

grades, each grade being the work of one year. 

(3) All trade and science subjects to comprise both (a) lecture and 
demonstration work, (6) practical work. In the setting out of theory 
work, the matter to be arranged in —- hs, with side headings. 
The courses to be set out systematically, ing from the simpler to 
the more complex exercises. 

(4) Each practical example in the trade subject to be accompanied, 
where possible, by a blue print of the job, approved by the Trade Com- 
mittee, and with a set time for its accomplishment. 
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(5) In each trade a full course of subjects will be arranged thus : 
the actual trade subject (theory and practice), with trade drawing, 
trade calculations, English, or such other subjects as may be recom- 
mended by the Trade Committee. 


At present most of the time spent in the school is given to practical 
work. On the recommendation of the Apprentices Advisory Board, 
and with the approval of the employers’ associations and the Trades 
and Labour Council, articles for sale are made in all the classes. This 
system has been found highly satisfactory in increasing the zeal and 
earnestness of the students and making it possible to provide an adequate 
supply of the proper materials. 

The theoretical studies include one hour a week on “ trade theory ” 
and usually a course in drawing and mathematics, together with English 
for printers. These classes are held mainly in the evening. Most of the 
instructors are skilled and experienced tradesmen, except for the more 
theoretical subjects (mathematics, geometry, and science), which are: 
usually taught by trained teachers with some trade experience. 

The effects on attendances of the introduction of the principle of 
compulsion are stated to be very satisfactory. The following table is 
given showing the “ percentage of attendance ”’, i.e. the actual attendance 
as a percentage of the possible attendance : 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE AT TRADE CLASSES, 1919-1923 


Percentage of attendance 


Evening 


Total 


2nd year Srd year Day 


lst year 


1919 81.0 81.0 90.0 72.9 
1920 82.6 89.1 _ 85.4 90.2 76.9 
1921 83.5 84.9 84.6 85.2 £.91.1 78.8 
1922 81.0 87.2 84.6 84.1 & 91.0 77.2 
1923 84.0 88.0 86.0 86.0 89.8 81.4 


A further table shows the distribution of apprentices, adult workers, 
etc. in the general skilled trades. 


Adult male workers, 1923 9,567 
Probationers’ licences issued during 1923 421 
Indentures lodged during 1921, 1922, 1923 732 
Apprentices and probationers attending classes 
: rentices an tioners awaiting classes 
Young workers not apprentices . 1,756 


It is pointed out that every effort has been made to avoid hard- 
and-fast rules and regulations, in order to leave the work free to grow 
and to develop, and to avoid the friction and resentment that might 
accompany more rigid methods. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. Insome cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
original sources in which they are published. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany Australia Austria Relgium 
Date Trade unionists unionists | Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies 
insurance 
(end of Wholly Partially Number Wholly Partially 
unemployed _ | Per | wamber unemployed unemployed 
Number | oent.| Number ployed | cent. 


5.6 [1,237,356 27,112 
4.1 794,821 {15.3 26,931 
9.9 |1,787,622 |39.7 28,122 
28.2 11,691,309 |42.0 | 22,682 
674,606 |16.6 | 346,153 | 9.9 | 29,417 
340,774 {10.5 | 610,849 |19.4 32,708 
362,997 {10.5 | 512,028 /17.5 38,482 
282,645 | 8.1 | 193,280 | 6.5 | 41,420 


ono 


158,681 | 5.1 _ 
153,046 | 4.9 
155,033 | 5.0 


to to 


Sanwa 


| 


1 38,050 | 5.2] 28,192 4.0 
000 9,397 1.3] 17,034 2.5 
117,891 11,743 | 1.7] 14,312 2.1 


152,828 4,788 0.8 12,010 18 
92,789 5,605 0.8 11,653 18 
79,289 3,008 0.5 6,922 11 
98,050 11,017 1.7 12,750 1.9 


106,908 4,060 | 0.6 9,700 1 
63,556 6,659 .0 | 15,269 2.3 
77,550 4,597 0.7 14,940 2.3 

154,491 9,344 1.5 23,410 3.6 


175,580 9,414 | 1.5 509 5.5 
148,434 9,817 | 1.6] 33,189 5.5 
113.379 


Hungary 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 
1922 
March 15,173 9.6 
June 8,101 5.3 
Sept. 4,568 2.8 
Dec. 9,982 6.4 
1923 
March 10,185 6.8 
June 5,299 3.4 
Sept. 3,018 2.0 
Dec. 11,767 7.2 
1924 
10,051 6.7 
June 9,250 5.8 
Sept. 9,156 5.9 
Dec. 18,373 11.6 


Trade unionists 


maining | unemployed | in receipt 
Per 
cont. on live register of benefit “A 
33.0 1,308 2,861 8,474 
12.9| 1.278 799 4,884 
16.7 528 791 2,830 
20.6 793 1,294 2,644 
15.6 66 
8.1 
7.7 
19.6 
16.7 
5.0 
5.8 
17.1 
15.1 
13.3 
11.2! 


164,367 


The sign * signifies ‘no figures published ". 
1 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”. 


i 
i 
274 
ete: 
March 1.3 | 34,879 | 9.2 
June 0.6 35,796 | 9.6 
Sept. 2.6 36,706 9.6 
| Dec. 8.7 33,570 | 8.6 
= 1923 | 
March 
| June 
Sept. 
Dec. 1 
1924 
March 
June 
c. 
i = | 
March 
4) 
i) Number on 
3,645,622 3,110,000 402,722 605,372 
i TABLE I (cont.) 
Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France | 
H | Trade unionists | Trade unionists Number | 
i (end of Number Number of 
Number 
unem- t. 
ployed 
ii 86,627 
33,262 
27,281 
i 52,597 
40,684 5 
20,722 
| 19,602 
| 50,148 
43,184 
18,116 
i 15,121 3 
| 45,206 
{\| 1925 5 
i | March 13,159 8.5 =“ 2 
April a 8.7 _ 2 
ii June | | 4.3) 1,398 626 
percentages | 262,343 
| are based 
| 


220,847 1,765,329 
218,626 1,502,955 
190,048 1,414,373 
174,102 1,431,929 


1,303,476 


room to 


142,552 
126,521 
101,405 


on 


11,514,000 


1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed: after 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the 


TABLE I (cont.) 
Poland Sweden 


173,000 
105,000 


75,000 


Co 


114,570 218,240 
126,297 
100,654 


85,418 


oO 


Sawn 


73,627 
27,921 


27,484 


27,074 


Perr 


745.500 


* Provisional figures. The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not ye 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
and Italy Latvia Norway 
| Compulsory Number of unem- 
Date Trade unionists Number | Trade unionists 
(end of month) insurance ployed registered unemployed k 
: ae | Per se Per | Wholly | Partially; on live |Number| Per 
ployed cent. ployed cent.| unempl. | unempl. register junempl.| cent. ‘ 
1922 
March 14.6 | 498,606 | 153,542 3,310 8,140 
June 12.7 | 372,001 95,334 4,487 5,460 
Sept. 11.9 | 312,714 | 84,087 2.106 3,750 
Dec. 12.2 | 381,968 42,558 6,435 5,089 
1923 
March 145,894 | 12.3 | EE | 11.1 | 280,701 43,559 4,175 4,876 ; 
June 130,188 | 11.1 | 1,295,136 | 11.3 | 216,287 39,288 1,622 2,661 q 
Sept. 129,245 | 11.3 | 1,344,667 | 11.7 | 180,634 | 72,789 884 2,521 
Dec. 110,743 9.9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 | 258,580 62,386 2,782 4,468 
1924 
March 86,731 7.8 | 1,137,683 9.9 | 218,740 21,654 2,313 4,101 f 
June 77,761 7.2 | 1,084,517 9.4 | 130,793 16,877 1,227 1,714 
Sept. ; 84,214 8.6 | 1,250,565 | 11.4 |] 115,590 21,849 1,383 1,830 ‘ 
Dec. 88,420 9.2 | 1,260,465 | 10.9 | 150,449 9,956 3,821 4,386 
1925 
March 88,551 9.0 } 1,307,937 | 11.4 14,282 4,195 4,018 || 
April 92,465 9.4 | 1,292,131 | 11.2 | 16,284 — 3,722 
May 99,214 ; 10.1 | 1,294,965 | 11.2 11,647 = _ —_ 
June 120,754 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 | 12.2 | | 
Number on which 
latest percentages 978,117 36,441 
are based ° 
' that date the number of short , 
date of the returns is included. 
Netherlands Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
Unemployment de unionists} Number} Per 
of of perso! recei 
Number | Per Number) ployed 
unem- unemployed unem- regis- ployed benefit 7 
ployea | °°"* ployed | cent. | tered | 1920 
1922 
March 51,250 1 | | 45,879 | 30.6 | 89,099 | 12.0 | 128,336 69,719 j 
June 32,019 9 27,547 | 21.5 | 59,456 8.0 | 107,702 56,599 
Sept. 30,725 | 9 | 20,109 | 15.2 | 49,512 | 6.6 ; 232,394 | 128,864 ; 
Dec. 49,608 | 1 27,784 | 21.7 | 53,463 | 7.2 | 437,841 | 278,344 
1923 
March 42,417 1 
June 27,409 9 
Sept. 32,709 | 11 
Dec. 44,185 | 15 67,581 18,533 | 14.1 | 26,873 191,978 | 7 
1924 
March 29,320 11.0 110,737 28,133 | 13.8 | 21,380 180,002 | | 
June 15,843 5.8 136,100 14,033 7.3 | 10,938 85,966 
Sept. 22,716 8.2 155,245 13,911 7.1 8,718 73,006 23,008 
Dec. 34,910 12.7 159,060 32,650 | 15.6 | 11,419 81,040 | 
1925 
March 24,2408 | 9.1! 185,400 25,824 | 11.9 | 10,185 71,884 | 7 
April 21,460! | 7.9] 180.720 | 22.437 | 10.8] 8/591 
May 19,546! 7.9% 173,140 7,9 7,189 
June | _ | 8,084 | | 
latest 
peresntages 248,765! 208,330 
are based 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Canada! 


Index number 
of employment 
|(number employed 


on 
17 Jan. 1920 =100) 


+ 
weee 


++ 
ope» 


Lit tlttls L 


14,195,128 2,829,782 


‘ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 


Prices Cost oF Livine 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


The tables this month give for the first time series of index numbers for the 
cost of living in Tallinn, the capital of Esthonia, calculated by the Central 
Statistical Office and published in Eesti Statistika. 

The indexes are calculated separately for food (25 items), clothing (prices of 
different materials, cost of making, underclothing, and boots and shoes), rent, 
heating (3 kinds of wood), lighting (electricity and paraffin weighted according 
to actual consumption in Tallinn), and miscellaneous (baths, barber, soap, 
newspapers, theatre and cinema tickets, railway fares, tobacco, and beer). 

The weights assigned to the groups are : food, 60; clothing, 15; rent, 10; 
heating and lighting, 5; miscellaneous, 10. 


The base for the series is 1914, the prices being calculated in Esthonian gold » 


crowns. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND COST OF TLITVING 


| 276 
Germany’ | United States 
Percentage change 
i Date Index number on preceding Index number 
(end of month) menth fa number 
| (membership In employed | employed in 
1922 
4 March 104.6 80.6 84 
June 109.6 91.1 87 
' Sept. 108.0 94.6 91 
if Dec. 103.5 86.3 97 
1928 
March 101.0 87.6 102 
June 106.0 99.5 102 
4 Sept. 100.7 99.5 100 
j Dec. 89.4 88.7 
1924 
March . 93.9 89.3 
{ June 101.3 95.9 
Sept. 100.9 93.9 
! Oct. 102.0 93.0 
Nov. 102.7 90.8 
i Dec. 101.0 83.9 
i 1925 
‘y March 103.7 87.2 
April 107.4 90.8 
| May 109.5 94,5 
June 
| Number of persons 
| on which latest 
| figure is based 
Esthonia 
| 
| 
| 
| ; 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. 


series irom February 1925 


signifies “‘Ggures not yet received 


Wages Rates and Retail Pricesin Various Cities 


The tables below, giving wage and price statistics in various cities 
at | May 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are available, are in 
continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number of 
the Review! which gave data generally for 1 April 1925. Information 
is given for 17 cities, the figures generally having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the department of the central government 
or of the municipality which compiles these data. In certain cases 
figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on those fixed by col- 
lective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given 
the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases the figures 
given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which differ to a very 
small extent from the actual rates. It should be added that the figures 
for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, including those of piece 
workers as well as of time workers. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage earners and 
their families. 


1: ternational Labour Review, Vol. X11, No. 1, July 1925, op. 104-105. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given 
— below brought up to date. 

The usual slight corrections have been made in some of the figures 
previously published, on the receipt of later aud more accurate infor- 
mation; but there is no change of any importance in the tables since 
last month. 


TABLE {. OVERSEA EMIGRATION 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION 


Nationals 


Argentina sen India | Italy 


153,717 | 26,846 
60,846 | 12,129 
123,030 | 29,527 


10,806 
12,315 


12,100 


| 201,591 | 26,136 


10,712 
13,131 
19,786 
19,063 


286 
Nationals 
i | | aliens 
Period 
Crecho- United 
1920 16,478 14,274 | 12,151 | — 
1921 . 16,350 11,116 | 62,536 | 9,199 
1922 | 18,497 6,844 | 50,309 | 12,279 
| Jan. 1,148 455 | 6,526 252 
Feb. 1,231 | 385] 3,882 313 
Mar. . 21,057 1,435 521 | 4,030 449 
April 21,641 ( 338 | 3,489 490 
71,008 | | | esse | 005 
12,195 1,057 374 | 4,422 395 
1| Aug. $2,872 | 9,596 1,779 416 | 5,286 913 
ad 
4 Oa. ae | S90) | 1,188 
Nov. 23.917 | 15,487 920 373 | 4,957 | 1,557 
Dec. 10,334 862 380 | 9,036 518 
Total | | 78,397 pros | 72,020 | | 13,451 | | | 7,941 
| 1924 | | 
Jan. 872 1,611 238 | 3,689 451 
Feb. 829 1,743 332 | 2,890 423 
Vy Mar. 730 1,515 245 | 3,096 485 
1 April 447 1,878 407 | 3,726 712 
May 227 1,251 343 | 3,446 630 
June 198 1,153 .| 387 | 3,498 611 
July 252 1,199 315 | 3,675 514 
{ Aug. 214 1,149 341 | 3,533 455 
i Sept. 276 1,266 572 | 3,828 465 
{ Oct. 481 1,270 459 | 2,419 412 
Nov. 367 | 4,732 | 1,741 
Dec. =_ 443 | 8,321 550 
Totai | | | | | 49,008 | 7440 
; 
| 1925 
{ Jan. _ 15 _ 1,566 _ 357 6,189 | 488 
Feb. = 38 12,234 - 1918; — 393 3,453 | 491 
Mar. 12 2194; — 4,930 | 854 
April 41 2,634 | — 3,467 | — 
May 33 = 1877; — 3,481} — |. 
Provisional figure. 
| The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
| i 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 


Nationals (repatriation) Aliens 


Canada| Italy Poland 


24,490 
181,472 


eno 
eon 


a 


16,082 
15,787 


= 


J 


17,617 


The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Nationals 
and aliens 
Period 
Argen- on nada | United | ». Rou- | Crecho- 
1921 * | 30,088 $2,573 | 103,075 15,274 | 
1922 | 55,641 * | 42,898 23,733 | 99,816 13,663 |10,356 
1923 
Jan. . * 2,675 | 4,124 68 . 642 | 11,233] 10,558 576 | 492 
Feb. 2,561 | 2,959 | 1,717 723 | 12,911] 11,891 791 | 389 
Mar. . 3,878 | 1,151 | 9,442 1,662 | 16,365 | 26,380] 2,219] 445 
April 3,465 | 1,609 | 5,417 . 2,140 | 23,524] 28,009} 1,187] 312 
May 4,169 | 1,695 | 1,705 2,149 | 27,170| 29,079] 1,128] 414 
June ° * 5,507 | 2,056] 621 . 2,084 | 27,405| 29,315 993 | 362 
July . * 5,519 | — 284 . 1,848 | 25,294] 18,745 699 | 379 
Aug. . . 6,762 | — 242 * 2,692 | 25,718| 25,810 974 | 326 
Sept. 7,543 116 2,142 | 24,754 | 31,701 928} 121 
Oct. 8,181 57 . 1,845 21,989] 19,625] 1,003] 503 
Nov. . * |14118} — 7 . 1,307 | 25,887| 16,690 733 | 380 
Dec. * | 15,120 — 1,075 | 21,748] 15,124 958 | 181 
| Total | | | 19.06 | 17,497 | 20,309 | 263,993 | 202,977 | 12,189 | 4,254 
i 
1924 | | | 
Jan. 674| * 4,273 35 | 1,579 
Feb. 713| * 5,232 3,164 | 1,740 
Mar. 1,035 | * 7,697 | 3,107 |13,983 | 2,193 
April 806 | 4,087| 6,949 5,735 | 1,825 
May 272 | 4,936] 6,483 3,142 | 1,059 
June 269 | 4,720; 7,210 1,395 1,096 24,126 18,898 610 
July 282 | 5,127] 7,256 542 | 1,144 9,815 | 19,892] 442 
Aug. 241 | 4,991] 10,220 302 | 1,213 12,539 | 15,012| 460 
Sept. 838 | 3,625/ 11,305f __ 467 | 1,567 12,230 | 16,416] 540 
Oct. 220 | 3,480/ 11,794 382 | 1,180 12,018 | 17,080] 1,125 
Nov. 3,186| 14,126 “ui | 926 | 13,952 251 
Dec. 3,165! 14.876 — mm | 13,222 343 
Total | ~ | foray | 8,988 | -_ 
1925 
Jap. 1,715} 6,009 | — 230; — 10,907} 11,716]; 483 | — 
Feb. 2,012} 5,486 | — 11,739) — 8,107] 14,167] 1,734 | — 
Mar. ~ 2,731| 6,332 — 19,031 16,888] 1,915 
April — | 8546} — | 5,751 18,416} — 
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TABLE VY. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 


vestod \Germany| Argentina} Belgium | Danzig | Spain| Italy | Norway | Netherlands 
1920 1,975 28,648 | 30,578 17,203 354 36,359 
1921 * | 19,422 727 340 25,717 
1922 * |38,392 ° 13,702 | 24,871 | * 15,349 641 1 
1928 | 
Jaa. bd 3,328 ° 771 1,778 = 1,827 65 
Feb. 8,727 ° 747 1,716 1,136 147 2.999 
March . 2,662 ° 374 712 ° 1,663 236 
April 2,643 502 1,705 1,708 292 
May 2,108 340 1,055 1,906 332 3,308 
June 4,665 912 1,954 2,381 367 
July ° 6,603 ° 1,238 3,361 | * 1,429 387 
Aug. ° 6,958 ° 1,774 201 a 1,899 360 | 5,288 
Sept ° 6,185} 1, 2,436 320 
Oct. be 6,260 3,611 5,434 2,528 173 
Nov. 8,956 2,627 2,664 1,733 139 5,746 
Dec, ° 2,844 ° 718 645 - 1,940 66 
Total | 651,934 15,177 | 21,219 22,086 2,884 | 17,836 
1924 | 
Jan. * 1,598 345 453 542 964 86 
Feb. ° 1,323 309 367 642 . 1,195 80 4,524 
March “ 1,072 132 1,579 702 . 1,586 117 
April . 1,353 472 1, 335 * 1,445 106 
May * 2,090 103 890 . 1,351 150 3,659 
June . 1,579 301 436 * 1,471 99 
July . 1,170 144 1,687 1,189 103) 
Aug. | | 222 1,076 84 { 8,055 
Sept. . 1,771 164 915 _ * 1,707 65 
Oct. $13 824 1,823 65 
Nov. 1,677 - 583 * 44 3,268 
Total * | 17,888 | 3,164 | 9,924 17,661 | 1,025 | 14,506 
1925 | 
Jan. 362 230 95 1,346 25) 
b. 472 _ 506 149 1,281 19 3,217 
March sea — 403 os ra 1,621 59S 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”. 
TABLE VI. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (RETURNING) 
Period South Africa Italy 
1925 
Jan. 273 669 
Feb. 371 587 
March 380 669 
April — 1,505 
May 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, asa rule, given in the original language with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 
INTERNATIONAL 

Franee-Italy 

* Arrangement signé 4 Rome, le 22 mai 1924, pour l’application de l’article 7 
du Traité de travail franco-italien du 30 septembre 1919. (B. M. T., 1925, 
Nos. 1-2-3, p. 88.) 

* Arrangement signé a Rome, le 4 juin 1924, pour l’exécution des articles 12 
a 16 du Traité de travail franco-italien du 30 septembre 1919. (B. M. T., 1925, 
Nos. 1-2-3, p. 94.) : 

AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth 

An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum for 
Invalid and Old-Age Pensions. Assented to 20 October 1924. No. 43 of 1924. 
(Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXII, 1924, p. 196.) 


An Act to amend the Superannuation Act 1922. Assented to 20 October 1924. 
No. 45 of 1924. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXII, 1924, p. 199.) 


An Act to amend the Commonwealth Public Service Act 1922. Assented to 
20 October 1924. No. 46 of 1924. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXII, 1924, p. 209.) 


* An Act to amend the Immigration Act 1901-1920. Assented to 20 October 
1924. No. 47 of 1924. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXII, 1924, p. 216.) 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O.M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
{published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; J.O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travall ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;8.R. & O. = Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection of 
Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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* The Immigration Act 1901-1924, being The Immigration Restriction Act. 
1901 (No. 17 of 1901), as amended by The Immigration Restriction Amendment 
Act 1905 (No. 17 of 1905) ; The Contract Immigrants Act 1905 (No. 19 of 1905) ; 
The Immigration Restriction Act 1908 (No. 25 of 1908); The Immigration Re- 
striction Act 1910 (No. 10 of 1910) ; The Immigration Act 1912 (No. 38 of 1912) ; 
The Immigration Act 1920 (No. 51 of 1920), and by The Immigration Act 1924 
(No. 47 of 1924). (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXII, 1924, p. 283.) 


Tasmania 


An Act to declare, consolidate, and amend the Criminal Law, and to establish 
a Code of Criminal Law. Dated 4 April 1924. No. 69. 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 6 septembre 1924 portant approbation des conventions concernant res- 
pectivement l’Age minimum d’admission des enfants au travail maritime, l’in- 
demnité de chémage en cas de perte par naufrage et le placement des marins, 
élaborées & Génes par la Conférence internationale du Travail et signées 4 Paris, 
le 1¢* juin 1921, par la Belgique et la France. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 863.) 


FINLAND 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisdltaa jarjestysohjeet puunjalostustehtaita 
varten. 30 paivind joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 353, 
p. 1363.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér traéféradlingsfabriker. Den 
30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 353, p. 1363.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for wood-working fac- 
tories. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisdltaa jarjestysohjeet sahalaitoksia ja lau- 
’ tatarhoja varten. 30 paivaina joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, 
No. 352, p. 1359.) 
Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler for sagverk och bradgardar. 
Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 352, p. 1359.) 
[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for sawmills and timber- 
yards. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa jarjestysohjeet puuhiomoita ja pape- 
ritehtaita varten. 30 paivana joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma 1924, 
No. 354, p. 1366.) 

Statsradets beslut innehallande ordningsregler fér trasliperier och pappersbruk. 
Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 354, p. 1366.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for mechanical wood- 
pulp factories and paper mills. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisiltéa jarjestysohjeet sulfiittiselluloosateh- 
taita varten. 30 paivind joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, 
No. 355, p. 1369.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér sulfitcellulosafabriker. 
Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 355, p. 1369.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for sulphite cellulose 
factories. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtineuvoston joka sisdltaéa jarjestysohjeet sulfaattiseiluloosa- 
tehtaita varten. 30 paivand joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, 
No. 356, p. 1372.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér sulfatcellulosafabriker. 
Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 356, p. 1372.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for sulphate cellulose 
factories. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston joka sisaltaa jarjestysohjeet sivutuotteiden taltee- 
nottamislaitoksia varten sulfaattiselluloosatehtaissa. 30 pdivanad joulukuuta 1924. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 357, p. 1376.) 
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Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler for anlaggningar fér tillvara- 
tagande av biprodukter vid sulfatcellulosfabriker. Den 30 december 1924. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 357, p. 1376.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for establishments for 
the treatment of by-products of sulphate cellulose factories. Dated 30 December 
1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa jarjestysohjeet tulitikkutehtaita var- 
ten. 30 paivana joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 358, 
p. 1380.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér tandsticksfabriker. Den 
30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 358, p. 1380.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for match factories. 
Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa jarjestysohjeet rittien lajittelu- ja 
revintaty6ta varten. 30 paivanad joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1924, No. 359, p. 1383.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler for lumpsorteringsoch rivnings- 
arbeten. Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 359, 
p. 1383.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for rag sorting and cut- 
ting works. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltéa jarjestysohjeet kehruu- ja kutomateh- 
taita varten. 30 piivana joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 
360, p. 1385.) 

Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér spinnerier och viverier. 
Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 360, p. 1385.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for spinning and weav- 
ing mills. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


* Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisdltéa jarjestysohjeet keramiikkiteollisuutta 
varten. 30 paivainad joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 361, 
. 1388. 
‘ Statsradets beslut, innehallande ordningsregler fér keramisk industri. Den 
30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1924, No. 361, p. 1388.) 
[Resolution of the Council of State issuing regulations for the ceramic industry. 
Dated 30 December 1924.] 


Valtioneuvoston paatés, jolla vakuutusneuvostolle 28 joulukuuta 
1917 annetun johtoséannén 5§ muutetaan toisin kuuluvaksi. 30 pdivanad joulu- 
kuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 344, p. 1304). 

Statsradets beslut. angaende Andrid lydelse av 5 § i instruktionen fér férsaik- 
ringsradet, given den 28 december 1917. Den 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1924, No. 344, p. 1304.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend Section 5 of the Instructions for 
the Insurance Council. Dated 30 December 1924.] 


Valtioneuvoston paatés, jolla vakuutusneuvosto maarataain sosialiministerion 
erikoistilintekjaksi. 30 péivané joulukuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, 
No. 343, p. 1303.) 

Statsradets beslut, varigenom férordnas, att for sikringsradet skall sasom spe- 
cialredogérare underlyda socialministeriet. 30 december 1924. (Finlands Férfati- 
ningssamling, 1924, No. 343, p. 1303.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to provide for the placing of the Insurance 
Council under the Ministry of Social Affairs as a separate reporting department. 
Dated 30 December 1924.] 


FRANCE 


Loi du 20 décembre 1924 organisant le crédit mutuel et la coopération agricoles 
en Algérie. (J. O., 22 et 23 décembre 1924.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance (Outworkers) Order, 1924. Special Order, 
dated 15 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, under paragraph (c) of Part I of the 
First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38) 
and by the said Joint Committee acting alone under the proviso to Section 1 (2) 
of the said Act. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 424.) 


The National Health Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Consolidated Order, 
1924. Special Order, dated 15 December 1924, made by the National Health Insur- 
ance Joint Committee and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, under paragraph 
(m) of Part II of the First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 
(14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38), and by the said Joint Committee acting alone under the 
proviso to Section 1 (2) of the said Act. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 423.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 25 ottobre 1924, n. 1944. — Disposizioni per fornire 
agli impiegati dello Stato civili e Militari alloggi a condizioni favorevoli. (Bollettino 
della Emigrazione, 1925, No. 1, p. 113.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1944 : Regulations for the provision of housing accom- 
modation on favourable terms for civil and military state employees. Dated 25 Oct- 
ober 1924.] 

Regio Decreto 14 novembre 1924, n. 2267. — Ripartizione degli uffici nel 
Ministero degli affari esteri. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1925, No. 1, p. 111.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2267: Distribution of sections in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Dated 14 November 1924.] 

Regio Decreto 20 novembre 1924, n. 1945. — Approvazione delle norme per 
Vesecuzione del R. decreto-legge 25 ottobre 1924, n. 1944, riguardante |’ Istituto 
Nazionale per le case degl iimpiegati dello Stato. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 
1925, No. 1, p. 117.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1945 to approve the regulations for the administration 
of Legislative Decree No. 1944 of 25 October 1924, respecting the National State 
Employees’ Housing Institute. Dated 20 November 1924.] 

Decreto Reale 18 dicembre 1924, che modifica la costituzione del Consiglio 
Superiore dell’ emigrazione. (Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1925, No. 1, p. 109.) 

[Royal Decree to alter the composition of the Superior Emigration Council. 
Dated 18 December 1924.] 

Decreto Ministeriale 22 ottobre 1924, che estende al personale del Commissa- 
riato generale dell’ emigrazione le norme di cui al R. D. 17 febbraio 1924, n. 182. 
({Bollettino della Emigrazione, 1924, No. 12, p. 1090.) 

[Ministerial Decree to extend to the staff of the General Emigration Depart- 
ment the provisions of Royal Decree No. 182 of 17 February 1924. Dated 22 Octo- 


ber 1924.] 

Decreto Ministeriale 15 dicembre 1924, col quale sono estese a favore del per- 
sonale del Commissariato generale dell’ emigrazione le disposizioni di cui al R. D. 
Legge 25 ottobre 1924, n. 1944, ed. al R. D. 20 novembre 1924, n. 1945, contenenti 
disposizioni per fornire agli impiegati dello Stato ailoggi a condizioni favorevoli 
per mezzo dell’ Istituto Nazionale per le case degli impiegati. (Bollettino della Emi- 
grazione, 1925, No. 1, p. 113.) 

[Ministerial Decree to extend to the staff of the General Emigration Depart- 
ment the provisions of Legislative Decrees Nos. 1944 of 25 October 1924, and 1945 
of 20 November 1924, containing regulations for the provision of housing accom- 
modation on favourable conditions to state employees, through the medium of 
the National Salaried Employees’ Housing Institution. Dated 15 December 1924.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend Part I of the War Legislation Amendment Act, 1916 (relating 
to the Restriction of Rent), and to continue its Operation. Dated 31 July 1924. 
No. 3. (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 7.) 
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An Act to amend the Local Authorities Superannuation Act, 1908. Dated 
22 September 1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 6.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, 1924, p. 12.) 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to the Interpretation of 
Legislative Enactments. Dated 29 September 1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 11.) (Statutes 
of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 21.) 


An Act to amend the Government Railways Act, 1908. Dated 18 October 1924. 
(15 Geo. V, No. 26.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 96.) 


An Act to amend the Scaffolding and Excavation Act, 1922. Dated 29 October 
1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 35.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 268.) 


* An Act to amend the Companies Act, 1908, by authorising Companies to 
issue Labour Shares to Persons in their Service. Dated 6 November 1924. (15 Geo. 
V, No. 52.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 385.) 


An Act to amend the Government Accident Insurance Act, 1908. Dated 
6 November 1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 63.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
1924, p. 567.) 


An Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1908. Dated 
6 November 1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 59.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
1924, p. 550.) 


An Act to amend the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. Dated 6 Novem- 
ber 1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 57.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, 
p. 540.) 


An Act to amend the Coal-mines Act, 1908. Dated 6 November 1924. (15 Geo. 
V, No. 56.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 536.) 


An Act to amend the Master and Apprentice Act, 1908. Dated 6 November, 
1924. (15 Geo. V, No. 53.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 388.) 


An Act to amend the Public Works Act, 1908. Dated 6 November, 1924. 
(15 Geo. V, No. 34.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 334.) 


An Act to consolidate and amend certain Enactments of the General Assembly 
relating to the Lands of the Crown in New Zealand. Dated 6 November 1924. 
(15 Geo. V, No. 31.) (Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 113.) 


An Act to amend the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908. (Reserved for the signi- 
fication of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon.) (15 Geo. V, No. 66.) (Statutes of the 
Dominion of New Zealand, 1924, p. 625.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto No. 2508 : Escuelas de Artes y Oficios —- Plan de estudios. El 18 de 
febrero de 1925. (Boletin oficial, No. 3307, p. 59.) 
F a No. 2508 : Curriculum for Schools of Arts and Crafts. Dated 18 February 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz, wirksam fiir die Lander Wien und Niederésteneich, vom 12. Mai 
1925, betreffend die Ruhe(Versorgungs)geniisse der an 6ffentlichen Volks- und 
Birgerschulen des vormaligen Landes Oesterreich unter der Enns in Verwendung 
gestandenen Lehrpersonen und der Hinterbliebenen nach solchen (Niederéster- 
Lehrer-Altpensionistengesetz). (B. G. Bl, 1925, 39. Stick, No. 162, 
p. 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 7. Marz 1925 itiber die Regelung der 
Amtszeit fir die Angestellten bei den Dienststellen des Bundes. (B. G. BI., 1925, 
34. Stick, No. 142, p. 593.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Finanzen im Einvernehmen mit den 
beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 23. April 1925, mit welcher der § 1 der Verord- 
nung des Bundesministeriums fir Finanzen im Einvernehmen mit den beteiligten 
Bundesministerien und dem Rechnungshofe vom 15. Marz 1922, R.G.Bl. Nr. 152, 
betreffend die Vorschriften zur Verhinderung ungebihrlicher Auszahlungen von 

‘ Versorgungsgeniissen, abgefaindert wird. (B. G. Bl. 1925, 34. Stick, No. 143, 
p. 594.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. April 1925 
aber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. BL., 
1925, 34. Stick, No. 144, p. 594.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 4. Mai 1925 iiber die Erhéhung der auf 
Grund fer §§ 34 und 35 des Gesetzes vom 14. April 1913, R.G.Bl. Nr. 67, betreffend 
die Verhitung und Bekaimpfung iibertragbarer Krankheiten, zuerkannten und in 
Hinkunft zuzuerkennenden Ruhe- und Versorgungsgeniisse. (B. G. BI., 1925, 
39. Stiick, No. 161, p. 617.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 6. Mai 1925, betreffend eine einmalige 
allgemeine Erteilung von Auskinften zur Beurteilung der Erfillung der Beschaf- 
tigungspflicht (VIII. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum _ Invalidenbeschaftigungs- 
gesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1925, 36. Stiick, No. 153, p. 599.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Finanzen vom 28. Mai 1925, betreffend die Bei- 
trage zur Arbeitslosenversicherung (X VIII. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BL, 1925, 40. Stick, No. 173, p. 632.) 


Lower Austria 


Landesgesetz vom 29. Janner 1925, L.G.Bl. Nr. 29, betr. die Errichtung von 
Herbergen fir reisende Arbeitssuchende in Niederésterreich. (A. N., 1925, No. 4, 
p. 147.) 


Tirol 


Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes fiir Tirol vom 24. Februar 1924, L.G.BI. 
Nr. 13, betr. Gestattung von Doppelwohnungen auswarts verwendeter Angestellter 
und Arbeiter in Tirol. (A. N., 1925, No. 4, p. 149.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal et réglementation des usines a zinc. Du 12 mars 1925. (R. d. T. 
1925, No. 4, p. 863.) 


Arrété ministériel du 15 mars 1925: Modifications a l’arrété ministériel du 
29 octobre 1923. — Surveillance des établissements classés. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, 
p. 876.) 


Arrété royal du 30 mars 1925 : Exécution des articles 3 et 4 de la loi du 11 octo- 
bre 1919 relatives aux habitations et logements a bon marché. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, 
p. 875.) 


Arrété royal du 30 mars 1925: Modification au réglement sur l’emploi des 
explosifs dans les mines. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 870.) 


Arrété royal du 31 mars 1925: Modification au réglement sur l’emploi des 
explosifs dans les mines. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 871.) 


Arrété royal du 31 mars 1925 rapportant l’arrété du 21 septembre 1894 et ren- 
dant les dispositions de l’arrété royal du 30 mars 1905 applicables aux établisse- 
ments classés lui ne sont pas soumis a la loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation 
des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 875.) 


Arrété royal du 8 avril 1925: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insa- 
lubres ou incommodes. — Dépéts de gaz comprimé, liquéfié ou maintenu dissous. 
e. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 874.) 
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Arrété royal du 8 avril 1925 : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit 
heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Article 6: Industries ou branches 
d@industrie dans lesquelles le temps nécessaire a l’exécution du travail ne peut 
étre, en raison de sa nature, déterminé d’une maniére précise ou dans lesquelles 
les maniéres mises en ceuvre sont susceptibles d’altération trés rapide. a) Glucoserie. 
b) Agglomérés de ciment et de pierres. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 870.) 

Arrété royal du 16 avril 1925: Eclairage des mines a grisou par lampes 
électriques portatives. Modification a l’instruction ministérielle annexée a |’arrété 
ministériel du 15 mai 1919. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, p. 872.) 

Arrété royal du 20 avril 1925: Modification des arrétés royaux portant orga- 
nisation de l’assurance contre le chémage involontaire. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 4, 
p. 872.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 26 brezna 1925 o ochrane najemniku. (Sb. z. a. n., 1925, Castka 
23, No. 48, p. 371.) 

{Act for the protection of tenants. Dated 26 March 1925.] 

Zakon ze dne 31 brezna 1925 o odkladu exekucniho vyklizeni mistnosti. (Sb. 
z. an., 1925, Castka 25, No. 51, p. 387.) 

{Act respecting the postponement of the eviction of tenants. Dated 31 March 
1925.] 

* Zakon ze dne 31 brezna 1925 o zachovani pracovnich (Sluzebnich) pomeru 
po dobu cviceni ve zbrani (cviceni sluzebnich) (( Sb. z. a n., 19265, Castka 29., No. 61, 
p. 423.) 

{Act respecting the continuance of the contract of employment during periods 
of military training. Dated 31 March 1925.] 


* Zakon ze dne 3 dubna 1925, kterym se zavadi placena dovolena pro zamest- 
nance. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 31, No. 67, p. 435.) 

jAct respecting the institution of leave with pay for employees. Dated 3 April 
1925.] 

* Zakon ze dne 3 dubna 1925 o svatcich a pamatnych dnech republiky cesjo- 
slovenske. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 30, p. 433.) 

{Act respecting public holidays and anniversaries in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Dated 3 April 1925.] 

Zakon ze dne 23 dubna 1925 o vzajemnych pomerech nabozenskych vyznani. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 40, No. 96, p. 497.) 

[Act respecting the mutual relations of religious denominations. Dated 23 April 
1925.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betr. Aenderung des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 28. Marz 
1922 (Gesetzbl. S. 91). Vom 7. April 1925. (Gesetzbl. fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 
1925, No. 16, p. 116.) 

Verordnung betreffend Abanderung der Unterstiitzungssitze in der Klein- 
rentnerfirsorge. Vom 22. April 1925. (Gesetzbl. fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, 
No. 18, p. 123.) 

Ausfithrungsbestimmungen zum Gesetz zur Bekaéampfung der Wohnungsnot 
(Wohnungsbaugesetz) vom 27. Marz 1925 (Gesetzbl. S. 79). Vom 3. April 1925. 
(Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, Teil I, 
No. 25, p. 95.) 


DENMARK 


Lov om Aendring i Tjenestemandslovens Regler om Stedtillaeg og Konjunk- 
turtillaeg. 1. April 1925. (Lovtidenden, A, 1925, No. 77, p. 568.) 

[Act to amend the provisions of the Officials Act respecting urban and emer- 
gency cost-of-living bonuses. Dated 1 April 1925.] 


Lov om Forandring i Lov Nr. 126 af 28. April 1916 om offentligt Tilskud til 
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1. April 1925. (Lovtidenden, 


Laege- og Sygebefordringskasser paa Faeroerne. 
1925, A, No. 93, p. 596.) 

{Act to amend Act No. 126 of 28 April 1916, respecting the state subsidy to 
the funds for the conveyance of medical practitioners and sick persons in the Faroe 
Islands. Dated 1 April 1925.] 


* Lov om Aendring i Lov Nr. 145 af 29. Marts 1920 om Tilsyn med Skibe. 
15. April 1925. (Lovtidenden, A, 1925, No. 120, p. 665.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 145 of 29 March 1920 respecting the inspection of ships. 
Dated 15 April 1925.] 


* Lov angaaende Borns og unge Menneskers Arbejde. 18. April 1925. (Lov- 
tidenden, A, 1925, No. 145, p. 949.) 

[Act respecting the employment of children and young persons. Dated 18 April 
1925.[ 

Lov om Aendring i Tjenestemandslovens Regler om Stedtillaeg og Konjunk- 
‘turtillaeg. 18. April 1925. (Lovtidenden, A, 1925, No. 129, p. 683.) 

[Act to amend the provisions of the Officials Act respecting urban and emer- 
gency cost-of-living bonuses. Dated 18 April 1925.] 


FRANCE 


Laws 
Loi du 3 janvier 1925 relative a l’amnistie. (B. M. T., 1925, Nos. 1-2-3, p. 1.) 


Loi du 28 février 1925 portant ratification du décret du 27 aodt 1922 rendant 
applicables, dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle, 
es articles 79 a 88 du titre IV et les articles 102 et 106 du titre V du livre 1¢* du 
Code du travail sur le placement des travailleurs. (J. O., 4 mars 1925, p. 2254.) 


Loi du 30 mai 1925 autorisant la ratification d’un protocole relatif 4 un amen- 
dement a l’article 393 du traité de Versailles et aux articles correspondants des 
autres traités de paix et daté a Genéve du 14 juin 1923. (J. O., 1925, No. 127, 
p. 5102.) 


Orders 


Décret du 17 février 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
Yétablissement d’un régime spécial de répartition du travail dans les magasins et 
salons de coiffure de plusieurs communes de la banlieue de Paris. (B. M. T., 1925, 
Nos. 1-2-3, p. 15.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de |’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 10 avril 1925 relatif au contréle de l’appiication du livre II du Code 
du travail dans les établissements de la guerre. (J. O., 1925, No. 96, p. 3968.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 24 avril 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’ap- 
plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans des magasins 
et salons de coiffure. (J. O., 1925, No. 100, p. 4125 ; ibid., No. 102, p. 4191, erra- 
tum.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 24 avril 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’ap- 
plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans des établisse- 
ments et parties d’établissements de la ville de Lyon ov s’exercent les professions 
de boucherie et triperie. (J. O., 1925, No. 102, p. 4190.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 

_ Sociales du 24 avril 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’ap- 

plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans des magasins 

et salons de coiffure dans toute l’étendue du département de la Seine et des commu- 

nes de Saint-Cloud, le Raincy, Gargan, Gagny, Livry et Montfermeil. (J. O., 1925, 
No. 105, p. 4300.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de I’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoy- 
ance sociales du 10 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’ap- 
plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries 
chimiques. (J. O., 1925, No. 112, p. 4497; ibid. No. 113, p. 4530, errata.) 
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Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 25 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’appli- 
cation de Ja loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les hétels, res- 
taurants, cafés et autres établissements de vente de denrées alimentaires 4 consom- 
mer sur place de Bordeaux et des communes avoisinantes. (J. O., 1925, No. 125, 
p. 5027.) 


* Décret du ministére du Travail, de Il’Hygiéne, de I’Assistance et de la Prévoy- 
ance sociales du 25 mai 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’ap- 
plication de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries 
de la tabletterie et les petites industries du bois et matiéres similaires. (J. O., 
1925, No. 125, p. 5025.) 


GERMANY 


Richtlinien fir die Erteilung von Ausweisen, auf Grund deren Schwerunfall- 
verletzte bei persénlicher Erledigung eigner Angelegenheiten von allen Amtsstellen 
bevorzugt abgefertigt werden. Vom 14. April 1925. (R. Arb. BI., 1925, No. 17, 
p. 183.) 


Verordnung iber die Jahresarbeitsverdienstgrenze in der Angestelltenversiche- 
rung. Vom 23. April 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, 1, p. 51.) 


Verordnung iiber die Beschaftigung jugendlicher Arbeiter auf Steinkohlenberg- 
werken. Vom 24. April 1925. (R. G. BL, I, p. 51.) 

Bestimmungen aber 6ffentliche Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 30. April 1925. (R. 
Arb. BI., 1925, No. 17, p. 177.) 

Bestimmungen uber 6ffentliche Notstandsarbeiten. Vom 30. April 1925. (R- 
G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 53.) 

Aenderung der Ausfiihrungsvorschriften zur Verordnung iber Erwerbslosen- 
firsorge. Vom 2. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 61.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur erord- 
nung uber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 2. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 63.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Verord- 
nung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 2. Mai 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 63.) 


Aenderung der Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Verordnung tiber Erwerbslosen- 
firsorge. Vom 2. Mai 1925. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 17, p. 181.) 


HUNGARY 


1925. Evi XVI. Térvenycikk a Magyar Kiralysag es az Osztrak Koztarsasag 
k6z6tt a trianoni es a St. Germain en Laye-i bekeszerzédesek alapjan Magyarorszag- 
tol Ausztriahoz csatolt teriileten volt alkalmazottakkal, nygudijasokkal, ézvegyek- 
kel es arvakkal szemben kévetendé eljaras targyaban 1924. Evi januar ho 12-en 
k6tétt Allamszerzédes becikkelyezeserél. (A megerésité okiratok Becsben, 1925, 
evi marcius ho 31-en csereltettek ki.) 

[Act No. XVI of 1925, to ratify the Treaty concluded on 12 January 1924, 
between Austria and Hungary, respecting the treatment of salaried employees, 
state pensioners, widows and orphans in the territories transferred from Hungary 
to Austria under the Treaties of St. Germain-en-Laye and Trianon. (Instruments 
ef ratification exchanged at Vienna on 31 March 1925.)] 


A m. kir. penziigyminiszternek 5.907 /1925 P. M. szamu rendelete. A banya- 
es kohoiizemek kéreben eléfordulo balesetek es mas veszelyes esemenyek bejelentese 
es megvizsgalasa. Evi februar ho 12-en 1925. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 18. szam., 
p. 344.) 

{Order of the Ministry of Finance No. 5907/1925, respecting the notification 
and investigation of accidents and other events causing danger to human life in 
coal mines and smelting works. Dated 12 February 1925.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemtigyi miniszternek 62.111 /1925 K. M. szamu rendelete. 
Az ipari munka vasarnapi es Szent Istvan-napi sziinetelesenek szabalyozasa tar- 
gyaban kiadott rendelet reszleges modositasa. (Budapesti Kézlény, -ben 1925. 
evi aprilis ho 17-en.) (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 18. szam., p. 340.) 
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{Order of the Ministry of Commerce, No. 62111/1925, to amend the Order 
concerning the cessation of industrial work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day, 
Dated 15 April 1925.] 

A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 2. 555 /1925. M. E. szamu rendelete ; A lakasiigy 
ideiglenes rendezeser6l szolo 3.333 /1924. M. E. szamu rendelet modositasa. Evi 
aprilis ho 24-en. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, No. 19, p. 356.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers, No. 2555/1925, to amend Order No. 3333/- 
1924 respecting the provisional regulation of housing. Dated 24 April 1925.] 


A m. kir. beligyminiszternek 200.000 /1925 M. B. szamu rendelete Kilféldiek- 
nek az orszag terijleten lakhatasarol szolo 1903: V. t.-c. vegrehajtasa. 1925. evi 
aprilis ho 25-en. (Beligyi Kézélny, 1925, 20. szam., p. 367.) 

{Order of the Ministry of the Interior, No. 200000/1925, under Act No. 5 of 
1903 respecting the right of aliens to a domicile within the Kingdom. Dated 25 — 
1925.f 


ITALY 


Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 31 marzo 1925, n. 486: Provvedimenti economici a favore 
‘dei vecchi pensionati. (G. U., 1925, No. 98, p. 1554.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 486: Financial provisions for the benefit of persons 
already in receipt of pensions. Dated 31 March 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 16 aprile 1925, n. 533 : Modificazioni al R. decreto 27 maggio 
1923, n. 1177, circa la revisione degli organici del personale dipendente dagli Enti 
ocali. (G. U., 1925, No. 105, p. 1754.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 533 to amend Royal Decree No. 1177, dated 27 May 
1923, respecting the revision of the staff regulations of the employees of local 
authorities. Dated 16 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 16 aprile 1925, n. 560: Disposizioni per alcune categorie 
di agenti delle Ferrovie dello Stato inscritti al fondo pensioni e trovantisi in condi- 
zioni speciali. (G. U., 1925, No. 109, p. 1809.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 560 respecting certain grades of state railway employees 
enrolled in the Pension Fund who are in a special situation. Dated 16 April 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 10 maggio 1925, n. 599: Modificazioni al R. decreto 31 
marzo 1925, n. 486, recante provvedimenti a favore dei vecchi pensionati. (G. U., 
1925, No. 114, p. 1869.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 599 to amend Royal Decree No. 486 of 31 March 1925, 
containing provisions for the benefit of persons already in receipt of pensions. 
Dated 10 May 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge 10 maggio 1925, n. 600, proroga di alcuni termini stabiliti 
dial testo unico di legge sui salariati dello Stato, approvato con R. decreto 24 dicem- 
bre 1924, n. 2114. (G. U., 1925, N. 114, p. 1869.) 

[Legislative Decree No, 600 to extend certain time limits fixed by the Consoli- 
dated Act respecting wage-earners in state employment, approved by Royal 

Decree No. 2114 of 24 December 1924. Dated 10 May 1925.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1925, n. 619: Estensione alle nuove Provincie del R. 
decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3158, concernente l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro 
Ja disoccupazione involontaria. (G. U., 1925, No. 116, p. 1907.) 

{Royal Decree No. 619 to extend to the new Provinces the provisions of the 
Royal Decree No. 3158 of 30 December 1923 respecting compulsery insurance 
against unemployment. Dated 5 April 1925.] 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1925, n. 504. Modificazione al regolamento per I’eser- 
cizio e la sorveglianza delle caldaiee dei recipientidi vapore, approvato con R. decreto 
7 novembre 1920, n. 1691. (G. U., 1925, No. 102, p. 1668.) 

{Royal Decree No. 504 to amend the regulations respecting the inspection of 
boilers and steam containers approved by Royal Decree No. 1691, dated 7 Novem- 
ber 1920. Dated 5 April 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 23 aprile 1925. Norme sullo stato giuridico ed economico 
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del personale dell’ Ispettorato dell’ industria e del lavoro, assunto in servizio con 
contratto d’impiego a tempo determinato. (G. U., 1925, No. 114, p. 1872.) 

{Ministerial Decree issuing provisions respecting the legal and financial position 
of the staff of the labour and industrial inspectorate, engaged under a contract 
for a fixed period. Dated 23 April 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 30 aprile 1925. Approvazione delle nuove tariffe di assi- 
curazione adottate dall’ Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni. (G. U., 1925, No. 103, 
p. 1680.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the new insurance scales adopted by the National 
Insurance Institutes. Dated 30 April 1925.] 


LITHUANIA 


Iseivybes istatymo pakeitmas. 1925. m. kovo men. 20 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1925, No. 189, p. 2.) 
[Amendment. of the Emigration Act. Dated 20 March 1925.] 


Svenciu ir poilsio istatymo pakeitimas. 1925. m. geguzes men. 5 d. (Vyriau- 
sybes Zinios, 1925, No. 191, p. 6.) 
{Amendment of the Act respecting Sundays and holidays. Dated 5 May 1925.] 


LUXEMBURG 


* Arrété du 8 mai 1925 portant réglement de la procédure électorale pour les 
délégations ouvriéres dans les entreprises industrielles. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 21, 
p. 246.) 


* Arrété grand-ducal du 8 mai 1925 concernant l’institution de délégations 
ouvriéres dans les entreprises industrielles. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 21, p. 238.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 16den April 1925, tot herziening van het tarief, vastgesteld 
bij Koninklijk besluit van 10 Februari 1923 (Staatsblad No. 36). (Staatsblad, 1925, 
No. 144.) 

[Decree to amend the tariff fixed by Royal Decree of 10 February 1923 (Staats- 
blad No. 36). Dated 16 April 1925.] 


Besluit van den 16den April 1925, tot intrekking van het besluit van 29 Novem- 
ber 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1337), en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 29, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staats- 
blad, 1925, No. 145.) 

[Decree to repeal the Decree of 29 November 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1337), and 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in Section 29 (1) of the Acci- 
dents Act, 1921. Dated 16 April 1925.] 


Besluit van den 24sten April 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen Regle- 
ment Vervoer 1901. (Staatsblad 1925, No. 165.) 

[Decree to amend the General Transport Regulations, 1901. Dated 24 April 
1925.] 

Besluit van den 28sten April 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen Regle- 
ment Vervoer 1901. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 168.) 

(Decree to further amend the general transport regulations, 1901. Dated 28 April 
1925.] 


Besluit van den 2den Mei 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen Regle- 
ment Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 180.) 

[Decree to further amend the general service regulations for local railways. 
Dated 2 May 1925.] 


Besluit van den 2den Mai 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen Regle- 
ment Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 179.) 

{Decree to further amend the general service regulations (railways). Dated 
2 May 1925.] 

Besluit van den 13den Mei 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
den 12den September 1924 (Staatsblad No. 446) tot uitvoering van artikel 4, derde 
lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 188.) 
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[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 September 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 446) 
for the application of section 4, subsection 3 of the Old Age Act 1919. Dated 
13 May 1925.] 


Besluit van den 13den Mei 1925, tot intrekking van het Koninglijk besluit van 
28 Maart 1919 (Staatsblad No. 137) gewijzigd bij dat van 24 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad 
No. 377) en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld 
in artikel 9 der Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 189.) 

[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 28 March 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 137) as 
amended by the Decree of 24 July 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 377) and to issue public 
administrative regulations as provided in Section 9 of the Councils Act. Dated 
13 May 1925.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 3 kwietnia 1925 r. o zmianie niektorych przepisow prawa 0 sto- 
warzyszeniach z. r. 1867, obowiazujacego na obszarze b. zaboru austrjackiego. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 43, poz. 297, p. 571.) 

{Act to amend certain legal provisions respecting co-operative societies, dating 
from 1867, which are at present in force in the territory formerly belonging to 
Austria. Dated 3 April 1925.] 


Oswiadezenie rzadowe z dnia 28 marca 1925 roky w spawie zlozenia przez 
Rzad Polski dokumentu ratyfikacyjnego protokolu, podpisanego w Genewie dnia 
14 czerwea 1923 roku, dotyczacego poprawki art. 393 Traktatu Pokoju, podpisa- 
nego w Wersalu dn. 28. ezerwca 1919 r. oraz odpowiednich artykulow innych trak- 
tatow pokoju. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 42, poz. 289, p. 565.) 

[Government Proclamation respecting the deposition by the Polish Government 
of the instrument of ratification of the Protocol respecting the amendment of 
Article 393 of the Peace Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Articles of the 
other Treaties of Peace, signed at Geneva on the 14 June 1923. Dated 28 March 
1925.] 


Protokol dotyezacy do art. 393 Traktatu Pokoju Wersalskiego i do opowied- 
nich artykulow innych traktatow pokoju, podpisany w Genewie dn. 14 czerwca 
1923 r. (Ratyfikowany zgodnie z ustawa z dnia 12 czerwea 1924 r. Dz. U.R.P., 
No. 59, poz. 594.) 24. styeznio 1925, reku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 42, poz. 288, 
p. 562.) 

[Protocol respecting the amendment of Article 393 of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace, signed at 
Geneva on 14 June 1923. (Composition of the Governing Body of the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation.) Dated 24 January 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


* Lege pentru reglementarea migratiunilor. 28. Aprilie 1925. (Monitorui Ofi- 
cial, 1925, No. 92, p. 4689.) 
{Act to regulate migration. Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru amanarea ratificarii proiectului de conventie relativ la drepturile 
de associatie si de coalitie ale muncitorilor agricoli, adoptat de Conferinta interna- 
tionala a muncii din 1921, 28. Aprilie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 93, p. 4781.) 

[Act to postpone ratification of the Draft Convention concerning the rights 
ef association and combination of agricultural workers adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1921. Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru amanarea ratificarii proiectului de conventie relativ la varsta de 
admitere a copiilor la munca agricola ; adoptat de Conferinta internationala a 
muncii din 1921. 28. Aprilie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 93, p. 4777.) 

[Act to postpone the ratification of the Draft Convention concerning the age 
of admission of children to employment in agriculture, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1921. Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru amanarea ratificari proiectelor de conventie aci anexate, relative 
la indemnizatia pentru lipsa de lucru in caz de pierdre prin naufragiu si la plasarea 
marinarilor, adoptate de Conferinta internationala a muncii din 1920. 28 Aprilie 
1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 93, p. 4769.) 
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[Act to postpone ratification of the draft conventions concerning unemployment 
indemnity in case of foundering of the ship and concerning facilities for finding 
employment for seamen, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1920. 
Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru amanarea proiectului de conventie relativ la repararea accidentelor 
de munca din agricultura, adoptat de Conferinta internationala a muncii din 1921. 
28 Aprilie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 93, p. 4766.) 

{Act to postpone the ratification of the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation in agriculture, adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in 1921. Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru ratificarea proiectului de conventie relativ la intrebuintarea ceruzei 
in pictura, adeptat de Conferinta internationale a muncii din 1921. 28 Aprilie 1925. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 93, p. 4761.) 

[Act to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting. 
Dated 28 April 1925.] 


Lege pentru reorganizarea camerelor de comert si de industrie. 7 Mai 1925. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 102, p. 5265.) 

[Act respecting the reorganisation of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
Dated 7 May 1925.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo que una Comision presidida por el Subsecretario del 
Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, e integrada por los Vocales que se 
mencionan, proceda, en el plazo maximo de dos meses, y previas las informaciones 
publicas que estimara oportunas, al estudio y redaccion de normas para el regimen 
de las Asociaciones Cooperativas, conforme a las bases que se insertan. El 14 de 
enero de 1925. (Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, 
1925, Segunda Epoca, No. 7, p. 136.) 

[Royal Decree providing that a commission under the chairmanship of the 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry, and consisting 
of the members specified in the Decree, shall proceed to study and draw up rules 
for the regulation of cooperative associations in conformity with the bases laid 
down, within a period of two months and after considering the public reports which 
it deems necessary. Dated 14 January 1925.] 


Real orden declarando que el cargo de Ingeniero Jefe de las Inspecciones indus- 
triales es incompatible con el desempefio de todo otro cargo privado que tenga 
relacion con cualquiera de las funciones de la Inspeccion. El 9 de Mayo de 1925, 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 132, p. 840.) 

[Royal Decree to declare the post of Chief Engineer in the industrial inspection 
service incompatible with the holding of any private post connected with any of 
the functions of the inspectorate. Dated 9 May 1925.] 


SWEDEN 


* Lag om dndrad lydelse av 32 § i lagen den 30 juni 1913 (nr. 120) om allman 
pensionsférsakring ; den 24 april 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 98, 
p. 155.) 

[Act to amend Section 32 of the Act of 30 June 1913 (No. 120) respecting general 
pension insurance. Dated 24 April 1925.] 

* Lag om Andrad lydelse av 14 § i lagen den 30 juni 1913 (nr. 120) om allman 
pensionsférsakring ; den 30 april 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 99, 
p. 155.) 

{Act to amend Section 14 of the Act of 30 June 1913, (No. 120) respecting 
general pension insurance. Dated 30 April 1925.] 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Reports to be submitted to the 
International Railwaymen’s Congress to be held at Bellinzona from 30 June to 2 July 
1925. Amsterdam, 1925. 84 pp. 

The reports are also published in French and in German. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between the 3rd and 4th of April, 1921. Part XV. 
q Tasmania. Population of Local Government Area. Melbourne, 1925. Pp. 1107- 
1143. 2s.6d. 


BULGARIA 


Glavna direkzia na statistikata. Statistika na statchkité i lokautité v tsarstvo 
Balgaria prez 1922 i 1923. Sofia, 1925. 48 + 31 pp. 

' Official statistics of strikes and lockouts in Bulgaria during 1922 and 1923. 
These are the first statistics of their kind published in that country. , 


CANADA 


, Department of Labour. Labour Legislation in Canada 1924. Principal Measures 
q affecting Labour which were enacted by the Parliament of the Dominion and by the 
a Legislatures of the several Provinces during 1924. Ottawa, 1925. 107 pp. 


—— Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1920 to 1924. Report No. 8 (Sup- 
| plementary to Report No.7). Reprinted from the Labour Gazette, April 1925. 
q Ottawa, 1925. 18 pp. 
4 The tables of wages and hours of labour given are supplementary to the infor- 
4 mation furnished in Bulletin No.7 (issued with the January 1925 number of the 
Labour Gazette) to which attention was drawn in the Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May 
1925. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


i Department of Health. Seventh Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
h jor the year ending 31 October, 1924. With Vital Statistics for 1923 and Tentative 
; Synopsis for 1924. Fredericton, 1925. 110 pp. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


f Department of Agriculture. Annual Report for the year ended 31 December 
1924, Summerside, 1924. 112 pp. ' 
ESTHONIA 
Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo Valjaanne. Eesti Demograafia. Vihk I1. Séandivus, 
Surevus, Abielluvus ja Rahvaliikumine 1921-1923. Reval, 1925. 53pp. 
Statistics relating to births, deaths, marriages and the movement of the popu- 
lation in Esthonia for the period 1921-1923. 
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GERMANY 

Reichsversicherungsamt. Jahresberichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaflen’ 
aber Unfdilverhiitung jar 1923. Berlin, Verlag von Behrend und Co., 1925. tv + 
299 pp. 

Annual report of the German trade associations on the prevention of accidents. 
in 1923. - 


PRUSSIA 


Preussisehes Ministerium fiir Landwirtschaft, Dominen und Forsten. E£ni- 
wirfe fir Landarbeiterwohnungen. 20pp., diagrams. Berlin, Parey, 1924. 

The Prussian Ministry of Agriculture has issued some designs of housing accom- 
modation for agricultural workers, which, it is held, if they became the standard 
form of rural houses for the working population, would cause a great improvement 
on the present state of affairs. The principles upon which the designs have been 
worked out have been : to save as much as possible on the building costs ; to con- 
struct the house in such a way that as little fuel as possible is necessary to heat it 
during the winter (this, it is considered, is best done by constructing semi-detached 
houses and building the stables, etc. together with the houses) ; to fit up the house 
so that all inside work can be done with the least possible effort. The minimum 
demands as to number of rooms are : a living room, a bedroom for the parents and 
the small children, and sufficient accommodation to allow for separate bedrooms 
for the older children according to sex. In all the designs a combined dining room 
and kitchen is provided, the kitchen range being placed in a well-ventilated niche. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Maintenance Allowance Awards at Secondary Schools and 
other institutions of Higher Education. Statement of Expenditure incurred by Local 
Education Authorities (England and Wales) under Grant Regulations No.j4 in 
the Financial Year 1923-24. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 15pp. 3d.. 


of Agriculture and Fisheries. Co-operative marketing of Agricultural 
Produce in England and Wales. A survey of the present position. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. 195pp. 1s.6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report of an Inquiry into a proposal to vary the Trade Boards 
(Rope, Twine and Net) Order 1919. By Mr. C. E. Dyer, K.C. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. 14pp. 6d. 


_ —— London Advisory Couneil for Juvenile Employment. First Annual Report,. 
1924-1925. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 36pp. 9d. 
A summary of the activities of the London Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment for the period 1924-1925, with a preface showing the historical devel- 
opment of measures for dealing with the problem of juvenile unemployment. 


Royal Commission on Food Priees. First Report. With minutes of evidence and 
appendices. Vol. I. First Report. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. vii + 
207 pp. 3s.6d. 

The first volume of the Report of the Royal Commission on Food Prices will 
be followed by two others containing respectively the minutes of evidence and 
the appendices. 


GREECE 

Ministére de Il Eeonomie nationale. Direetion de la Statistique. Recensement de 
la population de la Gréce au 19 décembre 1920-1 janvier 1921, 111. Résultats statisti- 
ques pour les Iles Ioniennes. (a) Population. (b) Familles. Athens, 1924. 384 pp. 

The third part of the report of the Statistical Department of the Ministry of 
National Economy, showing the results of the census carried out in Greece 19 Decem- 
ber 1920-1 January 1921, relates to the Ionian Islands ; it contains general statis- 
tics of the population and statistics relating to families. 


INDIA 


mt of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Agricultural Statistics 
of India 1922-23, Vol. I. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, Area 
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under Crops, Live-stock, Land Revenue Assessment, and Harvest Prices in British 
India. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. rmx + 
81pp., tables, diagrams and maps. As. 12 or 1s.4d. : 

ITALY 


| 
R. Istitute Nazionale d’Istruzione Professionale in Roma. funzionamento 


dell’ Istituto negli anni 1922-23 e 1923-24. Le opere. Le spese. I problemi. Pubbli- 
cazione N.26 della Scuola di Magistero coordinata al R. Istituto d’Istruzione 
professionale in Roma. Rome, Scuola del Libro, 1925. 149pp.¥ 

Report on the activities of the Royal Institute for Vocational Training in Rome 
for the years 1922-23 and 1923-24. The third year of its existence (1922-1923) 
was marked by the construction of workshops and laboratories for the use of 
students. The report includes information relating to regulations, number of 
students, and vocational courses given in the different sections. 


SPAIN 
Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Direceién general de Trabajo e Inspeceién. 

Informes sobre Accidentes del Trabajo que produjeron la muerte del obrero. Madrid, 

1924. 130pp. 

Report on fatal accidents to workmen and their causes. 


SWEDEN 


q Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyran. Mejerihantering ar 1923. Sveriges Officiella 
| Statistik, Jordbruk med Binaringar. Stockholm, 1925. wu + 37pp. 


Report on the dairy industry in Sweden for the year 1923. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oilice fédéral du Travail. Résultats de l'enquéte sur les loyers effectuée au mois 
de janvier 1924. “ Informations de Statistique sociale ’, 1924, 2¢ fascicule. Berne, 
1924. 26 + 63 pp. 
| Results ot an inquiry into rents instituted by the Swiss Federal Labour Office 
il and carried out in January 1924 with the assistance of local authorities. The infor- 
4 mation collected was obtained chiefly from the owners of the buildings. Typical 


dwellingsjof two to four rooms were selected in each commune, the enquiry covering 
approximately 18 per cent. of all the dwellings of this class. The rents shown in 
the report are for the periods 1913-1914 and 1920-1924, and are given for each 
commune. The rise in rents during the period 1920-1924 varies considerably 
according to locality ; it amounted to 10 per cent. in St. Gall, 14 per cent. in Zurich, 
14 per cent. in Geneva, 20 per cent. in Basle, and 35 per cent. in Berne. 


UNITED STATES 


Departmeat of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at Metallurgical Works 
in the United States during the calendar year 1923. By William W. Apams. Tech- 
nical Paper $74. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 31pp. 5 cents. 


; Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour 
; in the Hosiery and Underwear Industry,{1907 to 1924. Bulletin No. 376, Wages and 
Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 59 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Family Status of Breadwinning Women in Four Selected 
4 Cities. Bulletin No.41. Revision and extension of Bulletin No. 23. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. vir + 145pp. 20 cents. g 

On the basis of the population census of 1920 information is given as to the 
} family status of nearly 40,000 gainfully employed women in four widely separated 
d cities of the United States, the object of the study being to give as complete a 
i picture as possible of the family status and family responsibilities of such women 
in the cities covered. 
Women are regarded as gainfully employed if they worked in or outside the 
i home for gain, whether the occupation was the principal or merely a supplementary 
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source of income. The statistics therefore include women who take in boarders or 
lodgers, or who do laundry work in their homes to supplement the family income. 
They show that of the total number of women over 14 years of age in the cities 
covered, 38.4 per cent. were classified as gainfully employed. Of these, over 
two-thirds were employed outside their own homes, approximately 55 per cent. 
were, or had been, married, and among these, 53 per cent. had children. Scrutiny 
of the tables on marital status and race shows the largest proportions of gainfully 
employed women who were or had been married to have prevailed among those 
from Italy and the Slavic countries. Statistics are also given showing the econom- 
ie responsibilities of gainfully employed women. 

The study leads to certain general conclusions which, it is considered, apply 
also to conditions in the country as a whole. The statistics appear to disprove 
the opinion widely held that most of the women engaged in gainful occupations 
are young, unmarried women who will be withdrawn from this field as soon as 
they enter upon matrimony and shoulder the responsibilities of home-making and 
motherhood. The evils resulting because many women are compelled to enact 
the double réle of breadwinner and home-maker are indicated. Better wages for 
men, and better and more extensive mothers’ pension laws are suggested as means 
of avoiding the engagement of wives and mothers in breadwinning activities. 
Where women are compelled by unavoidable circumstances to support dependants, 
the payment of wages sufficient to cover the cost of living of such dependants is 
advocated. 

The study is an extension of a former study undertaken by the Women’s Bureau 
to which attention was drawn in the Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923. 


—— —— List of References on Minimum Wage for Women in the United States 
and Canada. Compiled by Edna L. Stone. Bulletin No.42. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. v + 42 pp. 10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adzija, Dr. B. Dolnické Zakonoddrstvi v Jugoslavii. Publications of the Social 
Institute, No.17. Prague, 1925. 47pp. 

Address delivered by Dr. Adzija at the Social Institute at Prague, 21 January, 
1925, in which are outlined the principles of labour legislation in the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (measures relating to social insurance, labour in- 
spection, etc.). The last part is devoted to the trade union movement. 


Baldwin, Rt. Hon."Stanley. Peace and Goodwillin Industry. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1925. 79pp. 

Reprint in book form of three speeches made by the British Prime Minister 
in March 1925, in all of which he stresses the necessity of peace and good will in 
industry as a step towards the revival of British trade ; he deprecates any meas- 
ures taken by members of his own or other parties likely to interfere with the 
realisation of these ideals. 


Benedetti, Dott. Rag. Ugo. J Consorzi agrari cooperativi. (Studio tecnico- 
amministrativo.) Biblioteca di Ragioneria e di Amministrazione. Milan, Casa 
editrice Dottor. Francesco Vallardi, 1924. xrx + 435pp. 

The urgent appeal for increased output in Italy, with a view to establishing 
equilibrium between production and consumption, led Dr. Benedetti to examine 
in what way the agricultural unions could best contribute towards that end. After 
some considerations on the economic and juridical aspects of co-operation, he ex- 
amines in this study the origin of the Italian agricultural unions, their develop- 
ment, constitution, administrative organisation and activities. The work, which 
is specially designed for officials and members of agricultural unions, describes a 
large number of forms and examples of book-keeping. These forms are published in 
a supplementary pamphlet. 

Bourovili, Amalia. L’organisation économique du régime soviétique. Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. Paris, Jouve 
et Cie., 1924. 176pp. 

11 
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Study on economic organisation in Soviet Russia considered from the adminis- 
trative and constitutional standpoints. The opening chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the Marxist theory and the ideas of Lenin. 


Centrala Saveeniba “ Konsums ”’. Darbibas pdrskats par 1924. gadu. Riga, 
1925. 40pp. 

Report on the activities of the Latvian Central Union of Co-operative Societies 
for 1924. 


Centre fédératif du Crédit populaire en Franee. Vingtiéme Congrés du Crédit 
populaire (Associations coopératives de crédit) tenu a& Grenoble, du 14 au 18 juin 
1925. Actes du Congrés. Prepared by M. Durourmante1:ir. Agen, Imprimerie 
moderne (Assoc. coop. ouvriére), 1924. 186 pp. 25 frs. (Sold at the seat of the Centre 
fédératif du Crédit populaire, 95 Avenue Kléber, Paris). 

Proceedings of the twentieth Congress of the French Union of People’s Co- 
operative Credit Societies. 


Ceskoslovanské obchodnieka beseda, XLII Vyrocni Zprava Ceskoslovanské 
obchodnické besedy v Praze 1924. Prague. 52pp. 

Forty-second annual report of the Czechoslovak Federation of Shop Assistants 
for 1924. 


Commercial Year Book of the Soviet Union. Compiled and edited by Louis 
SEGAL, Ph.D., M.A., and A.A. SANTALov. London, Allen and Unwin, 1925. 428 pp. 

The first issue of a year book intended as a guide to the economic life of the 
U.S.S.R. It contains information relating to industry, finance, foreign trade, 
agriculture, population, transport, communications, education, labour problems, 
the co-operative movement, the political organisation of the U.S.S.R. and foreign 
relations. 


Das Osterreichische Beamtenproblem. Denkschrift der im Verhandlungsaus- 
schusse der Bundesangestellten vereinigten Organisationen. Vienna, Gustav Seth, 
1925. 13 pp. 

A general exposition of the problem of the non-manual worker in Austria. 


Eager, W. MeG., and Seeretan, H. A. Unemployment among Boys. London 
and Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1925. x1 + 164 pp. 

An excellent example of the way in which light may be thrown on a problem, 
by a scrupulous examination of a small portion of the field. The area covered by 
the enquiry is a portion of Bermondsey, one of the poorest districts of London, 
where the discovery is made that at least half the period of adolescence is spent in 
idleness and neglect. It is suggested that even if the conditions elsewhere were 
only half as bad as they are in Bermondsey the situation wovld still be deplorable. 
The solution recommended is that an ever-increasing share of national attention 
should be devoted to the development of a system under which the transition from 
education to industry will not be abrupt as it now is, but graduated, so that the idea 
of continuous self-improvement may be perpetuated during adolescence and that 
boys and girls may no longer be allowed to waste themselves through lack of a 
disinterested and guiding hand at a dangerous period of life. This volume, found- 
ed on a first-hand study of the facts and statistics relating to a given neighbour- 
hood, is a vigorous call to operate more fully the existing law on education. 


Eaton, Richard. Pionniers ou démons ? Paris, Librairie Plon, 1924. 296 pp. 
illustr. 

Mr. Eaton spent the summer of 1923 in Russia as correspondent to the Daily 
Mail and to the Journal des Débats. Soon after his arrival in Moscow he was 
arrested on the charge of espionage by order of the ‘‘ Tcheka ’’ and condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment. The present. volume describes his personal 
experiences and conditions in Russia as he was able to observe them and as they 
were depicted by his fellow prisoners. The latter, he states, were drawn from 
every class of Russian society. 


Ecole normale sociale. Commentaire pratique de l’Encyclique Rerum Novarum 
sur la condition des ouvriers. Paris, Action populaire, Editions Spes, 1925. 184 pp. 
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A commentary on Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum Novarum designed for 
Catholic study circles. 


Eliot, Charles W. Prophecies of Industrial Peace. 12 pp. 

This article by the President Emeritus of Harvard University, originally contrib- 
uted to the New York Times of 22 March 1925 and here reprinted from the 
Canadian Labour Gazette of April 1925, outlines certain new developments in the 
relations between employers and workers, notably government mediation and 
conciliation as carried on by the Canadian Department of Labour under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act 1907 ; the spread of co-operative management by 
which workers and employers within the plant discuss in democratic fashion the 
problems of their industry ; insurance against unemployment, accident, sickness 
and death ; and employee stock ownership. 


Eljasehoff, Dr. Jur. Michael. Die Grundziige der Sowjetverfassung. Heidelberg, 
Carl Winters Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1925. 93 pp. 

A critical study of the constitution of the Soviet State. After outlining the 
communist theory of the State, the author analyses the constitution of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic and of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics ; 
he concludes with a description of the present position and of the application of the 
constitutional laws. 

The text of two legislative measures, that of 1918 relating to the constitution 
of the R.S.F.S.R., and that of 1923 relating to the constitution of the U.S.S.R., are 
given in the appendix. A bibliography is included. 


Faellesforeningen for Danmarks Brugsforeninger. Regnskabsaaret 1924, Copen- 
hagen. 22pp. 

Annual report of the Union and Wholesale Society of Danish Co-operative Dis- 
tributive Societies, 1924. 


Feis, Herbert. The Attempt to Establish the Eight-hour Day by International 
Action. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 3 and 4, 
September and December 1924, pp. 373-649. New York, Academy of Political 
Science, 1924. 


Filene, Edward A. The Way Out. A Business Man looks at the World. London, 
George Routledge and Sons, 1925. 248 pp. 

Mr. Filene, the head of a highly successful retail business, in a persuasively 
reasoned analysis of business conditions in the United States, anticipates that the 
next ten to twenty years will see a revolution in business methods comparable 
to the industrial revolution. The form he expects it to take is that of the general 
application of principles of mass production and mass distribution. He argues 
that in the intense competition for markets that will render this change necessary, 
and which in turn will be accentuated by its achievement, a business man will 
find that the most profitable methods will be those which render the greatest pos- 
sible service to the community and give the fullest social justice to the workers; 
they are: the charging of the lowest possible prices for the best possible goods, 
the paying of the highest possible wages, and the extension of democratic methods 
to industry. He adduces strong and ingenious arguments to show that this “‘ Ford- 
ising ’”’ of America, as he expresses it, will not result in a purely materialistic and 
essentially uncreative civilisation, but one in which the great mass of the popu- 
lation will enjoy a far higher degree of economic freedom than has hitherto been 
considered possible. 


Freudiger, Dr. H. Die Mietpreisstatistik des Eidg. Arbeitsamtes. Kritische Bemer- 
kungen. Berne, Buchdruckerei Steiger, 1925. 29 pp. 

Dr. Freudiger criticises the report on the enquiry into rents instituted in January 
1924 by the Federal Labour Office (Informations de Statistique sociale, 1924, No. 2) 
and defends the results attained by the Berne Municipal Office. 


Gide, Charles. La Russie Soviétique. Conciliation internationale, Bulletin No. 5. 
La Fléche, Sarthe, 1924. 68 pp. 

Mr. Gide attended the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Centrosoyus (The All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies) 
held in Russia in November 1923. Unlike the majority of writers on present con- 
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ditions in that country, he has not drawn his information from official sources but 
a gives in this little book the results of personal observation. Some slight inac- 


q curacies do not detract from the interest of the work. 


Goldman, Emma. MijFurther Disillusionment in Russia. New York, Doubleday, 
‘ Page and Co., 1924. xv + 178 pp. 
q Miss Emma Goldman is an anarchist who, deported from the United States 


f some years ago, visited Russia immediately after the Bolshevist Revolution full 
i of enthusiasm for what she believed to be the most perfect social and political order 
yet evolved. Her enchantment was shortlived and, on leaving the country she 


published in 1923 a book entitled, My Disillusionment in Russia, designed, she says, 
3 “to throw light upon the real situation” and “ to awaken the world to the true 
4 character of Bolshevism ’’. ‘The last twelve chapters and an “‘ Afterword ” which 
J were omitted from the first edition form the matter of the volume now under con- 
a sideration. The author, who visited Odessa, Moscow, Leningrad, Archangel, and 
Kronstadt, describes thé conditions observed there, the Bolshevikis’ treatment 
a of their political opponents (more particularly the anarchists and socialists), the 
4 position as regards education and culture, and, lastly, the famine. In an “ After- 
sl. word ” Miss Goldman expounds her views on revolution in general, the character 

of the revolution in Russia, and the economic, social and moral transformation 
under the Soviet regime before and since the “ new economic policy ”’. 


Gordon, Ezekiel. La réjorme monétaire dans la Russie des Soviets. Preface by 

a Ch. Gripe. Paris, J. Povolozky et Cie., 1924. 61 pp. 

yl A brief study on the first stage of the monetary reform in Russia (1924). The 
; texts of various legislative measures are given in the appendix. 


31. Jahresbericht aber 


Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft Deutscher Consumvereine. 
— das Geschdftsjahr 1924. Hamburg, 1925. 66 pp., tables and charts. 
t Thirty-first annual report of the Wholesale Society of German Distributive 


Co-operative Societies, 1924. 
_ Hallsworth, J. The Legal Minimum. London, The Labour Publishing Company, 
1925. 95 pp. 

The author gives an account of the application of the minimum wage principle 
in Great Britain and stresses the point that, since trade boards fix minimum wages 
only, they cannot be regarded in any real sense as a substitute for effective trade 
q unionism. Trade union organisation, he contends, is essential for the purpose of 
“a building up standard rates in excess of the legal minima and for the larger aims of 

modern labour. 
4 Outlines are given of the main provisions and application of the Trade Boards 
7 Acts of 1909 and 1918, the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act of 1912 and the Agri- 
; cultural Wages (Regulation) Act of 1924. Comparison is made between the trade 
board minimum rates for ordinary adult male and female workers during the period 


4 1919 to 1925 and Rowntree’s standard for “ human needs”’. It is shown that at 
* no date during that period was Rowntree’s standard reached ; nevertheless, the 
5 writer recognises that the trade boards have been effective in raising the real wages 
‘ of the workers covered and in eliminating the grosser forms of sweating. 

ai A number of awards of the Industrial Court of Arbitration are quoted showing 
that the Court has regarded the trade board rates merely as minima and not as 


standard rates and that in deciding on the cases brought before it awards of rates 
higher than the legal minima are frequently made. 


b Hexter, Maurice B. The Business Cycle, Relief Work and Desertion. Reprint 

from the Jewish Social Service Quarterly, Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2 and 4, February and 
May 1924 and February 1925. 

_ These reprints cover similar ground to that surveyed in the author’s Social 
P Consequences of Business Cycles analysed in the Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, 
ih p. 754. They deal particularly with the relation between fluctuations in unemploy- 

ment in the clothing and textile trades in New York State and variations in the 

number of cases coming under the notice of the United Hebrew Charities and 


desertion cases arising in New York City. 
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Jacks, L. P. Responsibility and Culture. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1924. 86 pp. 

This volume contains the Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship 
delivered by the Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Dr. Jacks considers that 
civilisation is not a sick thing in need of remedies, but a half-grown thing in need 
of education. He criticises theories of life based on the view that the good life is 
happiness, and advocates a conception based on the Aristotelian view that the end 
of man is an action. In terms of the industrial civilisation of our time that means 
that man is made for work. ‘“‘ The activity through which men and nations are 
now to realise themselves is the thing we call labour, the actual contribution which 
each of them is making, by the work of the body or the work of the mind, to the 
value of the common life. ” 


Jahrbuch fir Wohnungs-, Siedlungs- und Bauwesen. Band Il. Jahrgang 1924- 
1925. Herausgegeben von Stadtbanddirektor Dr. Ing. A. Gut, in Verbindung mit 
dem Reichsarbeitsministerium und der Vereinigung deutscher Wohnungsimter. 
Berlin, Otto Stollberg und Co., Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 1925. 
524 XxxIVv pp. 

The second edition of the German housing year book has been considerably 
revised and completed ; it is in five parts. The first gives a general idea of the 
housing question in Germany and the measures taken in this connection during 
the last decade. The second deals with the following points : the present organisa- 
tion of building, the building of small dwellings, and the problems of revaluation. 
The third part contains a list of orders and regulations issued by the Federal and 
State Governments together with bibliographical references. The fourth gives 
the text of the most important of these orders and regulations arranged according 
to subject. The fifth indicates the different public services and associations which 
deal with the housing question in Germany. ; 


Kahn, Rudolf. Die Leinenweberei auf der schwabischen Alb. Heimarbeit und 


Verlag in der Neuzeit. Schriftenfolge herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Arnot. 5. Heft. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1924. vim + 82 pp. 
Study on the linen weaving industry in Swabia. 


Kaskel, Walter. Arbdeitsrecht. Encyklopadie der Rechts- und Staatswissen- 
schaft, Abteilung Rechtswissenschaft, herausgegeben von KouLRAuscH und 
KaskEL, Bd. XXXI. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. xx + 352 pp. 16.50 marks. 


This is the first work in which a complete exposition of German labour legisla- 
tion has been successfully undertaken. The attempts made in this direction hitherto 
have consisted either in a simple outline of the subject or in incomplete studies. 
Mr. Kaskel’s book presents a coherent whole embracing every ramification of labour 
legislation and showing their relation to every other branch of law and legal proced- 
ure. The reader thus not only obtains a general view of this branch of law but 
finds the answer to numerous questions of detail. In a comparatively small space, 
considering the voluminousness of the subject, the author gives a reasoned solution 
of the chief problems, quoting divergent opinions, and indicating the tendencies 
evinced by the most recent and important court decisions. A carefully prepared 
bibliography is designed to facilitate further research. 

The author defines the subject matter of labour legislation as the determination 
of the legal position of workers (excepting independent workers and civil servants) 
within the scope of the labour contract and in all circumstances arising therefrom. 
Relations involving legal interpretation or intervention may exist between the 
worker and the state, the worker and the employer, and the worker and 
other workers employed in the same undertaking or of the same trade. The 
author therefore considers in turn: (1) the protection of the worker, or the pre- 
vention of injuries and the legal obligations towards the state imposed on the 
employer in this connection ; (2) workmen’s compensation, comprising attenuation 
of the consegences of, or compensation for, injuries received and the bestowal 
on the worker of a definite legal claim against the state ; (3) the law relating to the 
labour contract, regulating the mutual rights and obligations of the worker and the 
employer ; (4) labour legislation relating to collective bodies, which defines the col- 
lective rights and obligations of workers and employers. The question of social 
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insurance, including all provision for the unemployed, is set aside for separate 
treatment later, in view of its very special nature. 

The work is arranged as follows. After a general historical introduction, the 
first part is devoted to the general principles of labour legislation, including a 
short account of the origin of labour legislation, the persons, places, and periods 
to which it applies and its basic principles : classification by occupation and in- 
dustry, authorities, autonomous administration and penalties. The second part 
deals with the labour contract and includes, like each important section of the book, 
an historical summary of its subject. According to the author the labour contract 
derives from the Civil Code. He examines in turn the drawing up of the contract, 
the obligations of employer and worker, the termination of the contract and the 
law relating to apprenticeship. 

In the third part, on the protection of the worker, the author devotes special 
chapters to an analysis of the legal provisiuns relating to hours of work, labour 
agreements, and the employment of women and young persons. The fourth part, 
on labour Jegislation relating to collective bodies, deals with organisations by trade, 
organisations within the undertaking, and joint organisations of employers and 
workers. In accordance with the general plan of the work the question of collective 
agreements and agreements binding on all the workers of a single undertaking 
is dealt with in another part of the book under the heading Rechtsquellen. In the 
fifth part the author considers industrial disputes and gives a clear exposition of 
the provisions relating to conciliation and arbitration, strikes and lockouts. His 
close study of the controversial subject of the right of combination and the right 
to strike deserves special mention : it covers the relations between members within 
their organisation and their external relations, their participation in public work, 
and their position in the case of disputes. There is a short appendix on international 

law. 
Thanks to a perfect mastery of his subject, the author has given a remarkably 
concise exposition of German labour legislation, which invites and opens the way 
to further scientific research. The book should prove a valuable guide for all those 
concerned in the application of labour laws, and will doubtless contribute towards 


the further progress of labour legisiation. 


King, 0. Bolton. The Employment and Welfare of Juveniles. A handbook for 
those interested in choice of employment and after-care. London, John Murray, 1925. 
xu + 244 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to show how the various operations of social workers 
and of the state in connection with juvenile welfare are being conducted in one 
portion of the field in Great Britain. The early chapters deal with the develop- 
ment and organisation of “ after-care ’ and“ choice of employment’. The devel- 
opment both in the United Kingdom and in other countries is first considered, 
some details being given of the administration division of the work. In the second 
chapter such problems as the scope of after-care, the method of securing contact 
with the children, home visiting, introduction to clubs and other organisations, 
are dealt with. The problem of facilitating the choice of employment by a juvenile 
is examined more particularly with regard to the effects onindustry itself ofa proper 
selective system. The final chapters deal with the function of the voluntary 
social worker and the co-operation of voluntary and state organisations ; some 
attention is also given to the actual legal situation in Great Britain with regard to 
juvenile welfare. The book is mainly descriptive in character, its purpose being 
to show the need for extending the work of directing the activities of juveniles, 
by revealing the value of the measures so’ far adopted. 


Lehmann, K. B. Engel and Wenzel. Der Staub in der Industrie, seine Bedeutung 
fir die Gesundheit der Arbeiter und die Neueren Fortschritte auf dem Gebiet seiner 
Verhitung und Bekdmpfung. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir Gewerbehygiene und 
Unfallverhitung, Band I, Heft 2. Herausgegeben von der Deutscher Gesellschaft 
fiir Gewerbehygiene. Leipzig and Berlin, Verlag Chemie G.M.B.H., 1925. 60 pp. 

Three interesting studies are brought together in this pamphlet. The first, 
by Dr. K. B. Lehmann, entitled ‘“* Dusts in factories and their importance to the 
worker” (Der Staub in den Fabriken und seine Bedeutung fiir den Menschen), 
deals more especially with the physical and chemical properties of dusts, the 
reaction of the respiratory organs and the danger of infection from tubercular bacilli 
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and other micro-organisms through inhalation of dust. In the second study 
(Staubeinatmung und Tuberkulose), Dr. Engel examines the pathological relations 
between the inhalation of dust and tuberculosis, In the third (Neuere Fortschritte 
auf dem Gebiete der Staubverhiitung und Staubbekémpfung), Mr. Wenzel describes 
some recent. technical processes adopted as preventives against dust. 


Lembke, Fr. Alte Formen ldndlicher Wohlfahrtspflege. Heide, Deutscher Verein 
fir landliche Wohlfahrts- und Heimatpflege, 1925. vit + 176 pp. 

A description of the way in which rural social welfare was carried out in the 
middle of the nineteenth century in the district of Ditmarschen in Germany. 


Lenin aber das Genossenschaftswesen. Artikel und Reden zusammengestellt 
und eingeleitet vom N. L. MEscuTscHERJAKOFF. Berlin, Allgemeiner Genossen- 
schaftsverlag, 1925. 104 pp. 

Collection of articles and addresses by Lenin (1890-1923). Mr. Meschériakov’s 
preface contains an excellent summary of Lenin’s views on the place and réle of 
co-operation in the capitalist system and in a socialist society. 


Les codes de la Russie Soviétique. Vol. I. (a) Code de la famille. Translated by J. 
PATOUILLET. (b) Code civil, translated by J. PArourLLET and R. Durour. Preface and 
introduction by Edouard LAMBeErrt and Jules PATOUILLET. Bibliotheque de |’ Institut 
de droit comparé de Lyon, Etudes et documents, Vol. 9. Paris, Giard, 1925. 260 pp- 


The excellent translation of two codes of Russian Jaws published in this volume 
forms the first part of a complete collection of the laws of Soviet Russia. Three 
other volumes are in preparation. Mr. Patouillet’s preface gives a brief historical 
outline of the legislative machinery in Russia from the Acts passed in the fifteenth 
century down to the laws of the Soviet Republic. In the introduction, Mr. Lambert 
considers the Soviet codes and comparative jurisprudence ; he endeavours to 
throw into prominence “‘ the main lines of the new juridical system towards which 
all the peoples of the international community are being more or less rapidly drawn 


through the irresistible action of the same forces of social transformation ”’. 


Louis, Paul. Histoire du socialisme en France depuis la Révolution jusqu’d nos 
jours. Paris, Librairie des Sciences politiques et sociales, Marcel Riviére, 1925. 
416 pp. illustr. 18 frs. 

Mr. Louis outlines the history of socialism in France from the eighteenth century, 
“a period of keen and merciless criticism ’’, down to the middle of 1924. The 
work comprises eleven chapters. The last three are entitled respectively : “* The 
formation of the socialist parties and labour solidarity (1871-1904)”’; “ From 
unification to the World War (1904-1914) ” ; “‘ The war and after (1914-1924) ”’. 
They are followed by a bibliography. Twenty-four illustrations are included. 


MacDougall, Edward A. Co-operative Housing in Europe and Community Devel- 
opment in America. Address before the Convention of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, Washington, 3 June 1924. 26 pp. 


Moch, Jules. La Russie des Soviets. Situation générale. Preface by A. de Monzre. 
Paris, | Ile de France, 1925. 208 pp., 45 illustr., 7 maps and 12 tables. 

Mr. Moch, who spent some months in Russia during 1924, describes his impres- 
sions on the economic, social, political and cultural conditions in the Soviet Republic. 
The last chapter is devoted to present and future Franco-Russian relations ; the 
author outlines a scheme for the regulation of economic relations between the 
two countries. He concludes, as a result of his investigations, that ‘“‘a power 
which restrains its opponents from writing, meeting, or, frequently even from 
voting and from instructing their children, which reduces the rights and possibili- 
ties of life to a minimum, discovers, whatever its merits, its efforts and their 
results, a source of weakness in its very strength ”’. 


Mond, Sir Alfred, Bart., M.P. The Remedy for Unemployment. Lianelly, South 
Wales Press. 20 pp. 6d. 

An outline of Sir Alfred Mond’s scheme for applying insurance benefit as a 
subsidy to employers who undertake to engage in otherwise unprofitable work, for 
the purpose of absorbing the unemployed. 
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Moon, Parker Thomas. Syllabus on International Relations. Issued by the 
Institute of International Education. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
xix + 280 pp. 

A useful book for the leader of a popular study circle or undergraduate group. 
It is carefully planned, well arranged, and contains an interesting bibliography, 
which, for the student or general reader, constitutes its chief value. As the com- 
piler points out, this bibliography is far from complete, but it does serve as an excel- 
lent introduction to the wide field of international relations. 


Bericht itber die Durchfithrung 
der Unfallverhiittungsvorschriften und die Tdatigkeit der technischen Aussichtsbeamten 
der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- Berufsgenossenschaft im Jahre 1924. Berlin. 95 pp. 

Report on the application of the regulations relating to the prevention of acci- 
dents and on the activities of the technical inspection service of the German Food 
Trade Association for 1924. 


National Conference of Labour Women, Birmingham, 27-28 May, 1925. Reports. 
(a) Report of the work of the Labour Party in the Women’s Interests at Home and 
Abroad. Presented by Dr. Marion Puitures. (b) Reports prepared by the STAND- 
ING JOINT COMMITTEE OF INDUSTRIAL WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS: (1) Health Envi- 
ronment of our Schools. (2) Bread and Socialism. (3) Migration to British Dominions. 
(4) Health, with Special Reference to Maternity, the Washington Convention, and 
National Health Insurance. 12 pp. 

Extracts from the last of these reports were given in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XV, No. 3, 1925. 


Oppenheimer, Franz. System der Soziologie. Vols. I and Il: Allgemeine Sozio- 
logie. 1922-1923. Vols. III and IV: Theorie der reinen und politischen Oekonomie. 
1923-1924. Jena, Gustave Fischer. 

The first part of this system of sociology comprises two volumes ; it deals with 
sociology in general. The second expounds the theory of pure economy and of 
political economy (Theorie der reinen und politischen Oekonomie). The remain- 
ing volumes, still in preparation, are devoted to the theory of the state based 
on the ideas already set forth in a little book by Professor Oppenheimer entitled 
Der Staat, and to the social and economic history of Europe. It is impossible to 
express in a few words an adequate appreciation of the wealth of ideas and power 
of observation evidenced in this work. The broad outlines, however, may be 
indicated. Starting from his conception of society, which he defines as an entity 
existing a priori rather than the total of individual persons which it includes, the 
author describes the different human incentives ( Triebe) which, according to him, 
should be traced, not to the individual, but to the social group and its vital interests. 
The individual conscience is therefore determined by the group, and the life of 
the group develops in accordance with a fundamental economic aim: the attain- 
ment of the greatest results by the smallest means. The means are two-fold : 
there is, first, the political means (Politisches Mittel), and, secondly, the economic 
means (Oekonomisches Mittel) or peaceful exchange. Modern society, like the 
societies of every age, is built on a political basis. The origin of capital lies not 
in the accumulation of wealth, but in the monopoly of land, a monopoly acquired 
by force and retained through the “ political means ”’, i.e., the state. To destroy 
this monopoly is to cure a sick society. The development of this thesis may be 
traced throughout Mr. Oppenheimer’s former works ; it constitutes the very basis 
of his system and is here clearly and logically exposed. He has made use, moreover, 
of an abundant documentation. 


Parti ouvrier belge. Conseil général. Rapports présentés au XXX VI* Congrés 
annuel tenu les 6, 7 et 8 juin 1925 & la Maison du Peuple de Bruzelles. Brussels, 
“ L’Eglantine ”’, 1925. 558 pp. 

Reports submitted at the thirty-sixth annual Congress of the Belgian Workers’ 
Party held at Brussels 6-8 June 1925. 


Dr. Angelo S. Labour, Social Reform and Democracy. London, 

Stanley Paul and Co., 1925. 324 pp. illustr. 
That “ social justice will be established not through hatred and class rule but 
through the regeneration of man”’ is the key-note of Dr. Rappoport’s message. 
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He traces the efforts after social justice throughout the ages down to the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, examining in turn the ideas on labour, social reform 
and democracy in India, China, Persia, Judaea, Greece and Rome. Special chap- 
ters are devoted to labour and democracy in the Talmud and to the social gospel 
of the Hebrew prophets which, the author states, consisted in “‘ placing the idea of 
social reform and democracy upon the rockbed of ethics ’’ ; while, however, they 
only nationalised their teaching, Christ, who continued it, gave it a universal 
character. Dr. Rappoport’s interpretation of this social doctrine differs funda- 
mentally from that put upon it by the Communists and by the Christian Socialists. 
He sees in it a plea for justice, social and economic, but denies that it advocates 
the abolition of private property, the introduction of class rule, or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

This volume, which includes an abundant bibliography, will be followed by a 
second devoted to the Middle Ages, the Reformation, the Renaissance, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the French Revolution, and the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Sehurholz, Dr. Franz. Die deutschen Gewerkschaften als staatliche und gesell- 
schajftliche Existenzaufgaben. Berlin, Volksvereins-Verlag M. Gladbach, 1924. 37 pp. 

The author’s aim is to throw into prominence the necessity of integrating the 
trade union movement in a rational economic system. He shows that, through 
the precedence usually given in laws to the rights of property over the individual 
rights, and through the rigfdity of the present economic structure which implies 
the maintenance of an ever larger class of wage earners to whom eventual ownership 
has become an economic impossibility, trade unions in the modern order of society 
are mainly combinations for defence or attack. Moreover, he points out, the efforts 
of the workers’ organisations run the risk of remaining barren if directed solely 
to the defence of class interests. Political democracy, Dr. Schurholz contends, 
recognises the “ state’ and the “ individual ”’ but ignores the intermediary col- 
lective bodies and is unable alone to solve the main probiem, i.e. increase of pro- 
duction. In the author’s opinion, the industrial evolution, which leads capitalist 
undertakings to amalgamate in powerful alliances and which constrains the workers’ 
organisations to abandon their original form of association by trade in favour of 
federation by industry, contains in germ the possibilities of future co-operation. 
Community of work has been the starting point of a new type of legislation differ- 
ing from the traditional political form. The creation in Germany of an Economic 
Council, notwithstanding its imperfections and its precarious existence, has ha 
important social results by the fact alone that it has established the intrinsic impor- 
tance of trade associations in the economy of the modern state. 

In the introduction the author states his intention of devoting a study to the 
contribution of the trade unions towards national production in the countries of 
chief industrial importance : Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, and the United 
States, a study which will lack neither scope nor interest. 


Sehwarz, Dr. Salomon. Die Lage der Arbeiterklasse in Russland. Heft 1. Der 
Arbeitslohn und die Lohnpolitik in Russland. Jena, Thiringer Verlagsanstalt und 
Druckerei, 1925. 98 pp. 

A clear and objective exposition, based exclusively on Soviet sources, of the 
evolution of the wages policy, collective agreements and the réle of the trade unions 
in Russia, together with an outline of the social conditions of the working classes 
in that country from 1917 to the middle of 1924. 


Seott, J. W. Unemployment, a Suggested Policy. London, A. and C. Black, 1925. 
64 pp. 

The proposal made is‘for the development of a new kind of town-planning, 
described as Homecrafting. Since the foreign consumer is no longer willing to 
buy British wares in exchange for food, the solution of the unemployment which 
follows is to desist from making industrial wares and employ labour in the production 
of food at home. How may this be done? The pamphlet suggests a detailed 
scheme. 


Seraphim, Dr. Hans-Jiirgen. Die russische Wahrungsreform des Jahres 1924. 
Osteuropa Institut in Breslau. Vortrage und Aufsatze, 1. Abt.: Recht und Wirt- 
schaft. Heft 6. Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1925. 106 pp. 
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Clear and well documented study on the monetary reform of 1924 in Soviet 
Russia, the conditions which rendered it necessary, the currency and economic 
policy which followed, and the economic and financial conditions in Russia before 


and after the reform. 


Shadwell, Dr. Arthur. The Socialist Movement 1824-1924, its Origin and Mean- 
ing, Progress and Prospects. London, Philip Alten and Co., 1925. 2 vols., xvi + 
212 and 217 pp. 

Dr. Shadwell has brought wide knowledge and considerable powers of exposi- 
tion to the task of describing the growth of Socialist theories and movements during 
the last hundred years. The two small volumes in which his researches and opin- 
ions are embodied form a useful introduction to the study of what he considers 
to be the leading political question of the day. He divides the century he surveys 
into three phases, two of which are prior to the war ; the third is post-war, during 
which the rise of Bolshevism is the outstanding feature. The first phase is consid- 
ered by Dr. Shadwell to have closed with the revolutionary year of 1848; the 
second begins in 1863, when the foundations of the German Social Democratic 
Party were laid by Lasalle. From this date the influence of Marx and his doctrines 
developed rapidly and became paramount in continental Socialist circles. Bolshe- 
vism is based on the ideas of Marx as set forthinthe Communist manifesto. Wheth- 
er its methods would have found favour with the Marx of later years is a question 
upon which much has been written by Social Democrats and the followers of Lenin. 

Dr. Shadwell’s views regarding the future of the Socialist movement are sum- 
med up in his final sentence. ‘‘ When the wage-earners learn from experience, 
as they will, that moderate Socialism can do them no substantial good, even if 
it does them no harm, and that extreme Socialism means common ruin, its progress 
will be stayed, and it will give place to other movements better suited to the 
realities of social evolution. ’ 

In response to the author’s request for corrections, it should be noted that 
E. Fimmen has not held the office of Secretary of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions since the early part of 1924 (p. 79, vol. ii), and that Thomas Burt 
was not elected for Norfolk but for Morpeth (p. 92, vol. 1). 


Sinding, Thomas. Forbruksforeningers overskudd og beskatningssporsmalet. 
Reprinted from Statsékonomisk Tidsskrift, No. 1-2, 1925. 65 pp. 

The author considers that co-operative societies should be exempt from taxa- 
tion on profits ; his case, which is clearly argued, is based on the definition of 
profits given by Irving Fisher in The Nature of Capital and Income (New York, 1906). 


Suomen henkisentyéntekijéita edustavia ammatillisia jarjestéji. Fackliga 
organisationer féretrddande utévarne av det intellektuella arbetet i Finland. Hel- 
singfors, 1925. 91 pp. 

Concise reports on the different organisations of intellectual workers in Finland 
for 1924, published by the Finnish Confederation of Intellectual Workers; a 
useful table gives the main details concerning the more important unions. 


Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta (The Finnish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society). Annual Report for the twentieth year of business 1924. Helsingfors, Yhteis- 


kirjapaino Osakeyhtié, 1925. 19 pp. 


The Strike. By the Editor of Industrial Peace. Industrial Peace Pamphlets. 
Series B. Published by “ Industrial Peace ’’, 24 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 

In a series of eight pamphlets written primarily from the point of view of the 
wage earner the writer summarises the arguments against strikes, showing parti- 
cularly that stoppages of work impoverish workers, deplete trade union funds, 
make for unemployment and increase prices, and that more effective and less 
wasteful methods are available for securing economic justice. 


United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations. Proceedings 
of the thirty-second Annual Meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, 22-24 July 1924. Chicago. 
270 pp. 


Ustredni jednota hospodarskyeh druzstev v Praze. Vyrocni zprdva_ Ustredni 
jednoty hospoddérskych druzstev 6 Praze za rok 1924, Prague, 1925. 46 pp. 
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Report of the Czechoslovak Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for 1924, submitted to the annual general meeting held 17 May 1925. The report 
shows the past year to have been an important one for the agricultural co-operative 
movement, and as marking the end of the crisis affecting the co-operative move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia as a whole. It gives particulars of membership, the educa- 
tional work carried out in rural districts with a view to furthering knowledge of 
the co-operative movement, publications issued by the Union, and relations with 
the International Labour Office and the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 


Wilhelm, Dr. Julius and Reinagl, Leopold. Sanierung der Wirtscha/t — wodurch ? 
Zwei Referate. (a) Abbau der Grosstadt und innere Kolonisation. By Dr. Julius 
WILHELM. (b) Abbau der Arbeitslésigkeit durch gemeinniilzige Bodenwirtschajt. 
By Leopold Rermaci. Gegen den Strom! Flugschriften in zwélfter Stunde. Heft 4. 
Vienna and Leipzig, Verlag von Moritz Perles, 1925. 48 pp. 

It is not true, declares one of the authors, that Austria is unable to feed her 
people. It is equally untrue that her salvation depends on foreign intervention. 
Austria can recover through her own efforts, but her economic system must be 
built up on a new basis. The plan proposed by the authors is a return to the land 
effected either through the development of garden cities round industrial centres, 
or through the creation of agricultural colonies charged with clearing and farm- 
ing arable land in a thorough and scientific way, with the assistance where neces- 
sary of the agricultural co-operative societies. 

In addition to their application to the problem of economic reconstruction 
in Austria, the suggestions put forward, considered from a more general point of 
view, indicate a possible remedy for unemployment and even the means of pre- 
venting it. 


Zentralverband der Cechoslovakischen Industriellen. Der Zentralverband der 
Cechoslovakischen Industriellen im Jahre 1924, Prague, 1925. 130 pp. 

During 1924, states this report, the Federation of Czechoslovak Manufacturers 
strengthened its position; unemployment decreased: in January there were 
193,000 unemployed workers, and in December this figure had been reduced to 
81,000. Fluctuations in wholesale prices were slight. The report protests against 
the heavy taxation levied on industry. It gives detailed information on social 
policy in Czechoslovakia during 1924 and wages in different branches of industry, 
and an exposition of the attempts at international regulation of social questions 
affecting Czechoslovakia, dealing at some length with the Sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference. Other parts of the report are devoted to com- 
mercial policy, transport, the position of the mining industry and particulars on 
the various branches of the Federation. 
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